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Article I. 
Newmcm^s JSebrew Monarchy. 

. A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
êwnuel to tne Babylonish Captivity. By Francis William Newman, 
fennerly Pellow of Btlliol Collège, Ox^rd. Second Edition. Lon- 
âoa: Cbai»iian. 1853. 

The first édition of this book was published in 1847. 
From the boldness and (to English readers) singularity 
of its positions, it attracted a considérable degree of atten- 
tion, and was reviewed, severely and at length, in one of 
the leading British journals.^ No full notice of it bas 
been taken, to our knowledge, in this country. Nor do 
we propose to enter in any détail into the criticai discus- 
mons which it involves. We avail ourselves, however, of 
the appearance of this second édition, to présent a brief 
éketcfa of the period it covers — a period whose interest 
and importance in the world's history is apt to be over- 
boked in the profounder religions interests connected 
irithit. 

It is needless to inform our readers, that Mr. Newman 
belongs to that class of critics who disown both the super- 
imtuTal facts and the dogmatic authority of the Old Testa- 
ient writings ; and that he applies the current canons of 

1 See North British Keview, No. xzzv. 
VOL. xm. 1 
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crilicism to thèse just as freely as he wotild to the narra- 
tives of Livy and Herodotus. This journal has engaged 
too often in the discussion of the principles at issue in this 
connexion, to make it needful to do more than refer thus 
briefly to them hère. In a full treatment and criticism of 
his bookj we should 6e compelled, of course, to object 
seriously to his principles, and frequently to his applica- 
tions of them. But we hâve now only the time and the 
purpose to foUow in his track, and with the aid of other 
materials than he supplies to outline the fortunes of the 
Hebrew monarchy. 

In justice to his work, we must call attention to Mr. 
Newman's skill and resources as a historian. The in- 
stances are very rare in which he can be conviçted of 
overlooking material which any other has found available. 
Though vexed sometimes by the unfriendly tone of his 
criticism, we cannot but admire the clearness and consis- 
tency of his resuit. Though protesting against the misap- 
prehension and disparagement which too often impair tvis 
judgments of the Hebrew character, we applaud his admi- 
rable exhibition of a political or social fact, and the caustic 
severity he deals out to a conviçted wrong. His ethics 
are rather severe than gênerons ; his political and social 
disquisitions are acute rather than comprehensive or pro- 
found. But the simple mental honesty of the book, stand- 
ing in its peculiar attitude quite alone in English litera- 
ture, together with its sagacious criticism and unquestioned 
scholarship, should be sufficient to bar any unfriendly 
judgment, and induce the historical student to accept 
gratefully the large and real service it has rendered. To 
the majority of readers, perhaps, the treatment it offers of 
a subject invesled with so peculiar associations of ancient 
révérence, may seem alike distasteful and unprofitable. 
But others will be glad to learn the results, if not to foUow 
the methods, of one of the most important schools of récent 
criticism, touching a narrative as to whose détails their 
perplexity borders on weariness or despair. To such, 
with the qualifications above hinted, we honestly commend 
the work before us. And to ail we would suggest, that 
the divine or supernatural élément must yet hâve its his- 
torié limitations and conditions. Events must be seen on 
their human side, to enable us to judge rightly of their 
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divine side. The pWlosophy of history, rightly understood, 
plays into the hands of the philosophy of faith. The ré- 
sulta of a genuine scientific criticism vrill ail be taken up 
and appropriated by that higher criticism, which deals 
witb the interior principles of a nation's life ; which traces 
events from their " first great Cause, least understood " — 
the fountain-head of spécial révélations, and the governing 
force in hoinan events. 

Witb thèse few words of préface, we proceed to con- 
sider some of the niore interesting and important points 
of the history developed'by our author in détail,-— *adopt» 
iog or departing from his judgments as we shall see fit ; 
employing whatever other resources may hâve fallen in 
our way ; and aiming chiefly to présent a true and inde- 
pendent picture of the culmination, décline, and fall of the 
State of Israël. 

The reign of Solomon crowned and completed thé brief 
splendor of the Hebrew raonarchy. It was the culmina- 
tion of the people's opulence, power, enterprise, and intel- 
lectual activity ; the fullest maturity which the national 
existence ever reached. Preceded as it was by the dissen- 
sions and sorrows of David's time, and followed by the 
distractions of a crippled and divided realm, it became to 
later memory the golden noon of the prosperity of Israël. 
The report of Solomon's wealth was fabulons, and his 
name a synonyme of wisdom aud magnificence. He 
knew, said the traditions of the east, the secrets of the 
invisible world, and familiar spirits brought him the hid-, 
den treasures of the earth, gold, gems, and pearis. To 
this day, in Jewish and Arab fancy, he is the prince of 
magicians ; and Solomon's name and seal are the most 
potent spell to control demonic agencies, or compel the 
genii to their task. 

For the first time, under this splendid and imposing 
rule, the Hebrew nation found itself abreast of the enter- 
prise of the day, and in active compétition for a lucrative 
commerce. Solomon's discreet policy had secured the 
alliance of the two border-monarchies, Egypt and Phœni- 
cia. His father's prowess had given him control of the 
Syrian désert and the ports of the Red Sea. Pharaoh-— 
the last reigning monarch of a dynasty perhaps already 
weakened and broken— was glad to recognize the firm 
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sovereignty of Jérusalem as a fixed &cU His daugbter 
became Solomon's queen, and highest in station of bis 
many wives. The-military skill of Egypt was brougbt in 
to extinguish the petty independencies, wbich it bad once 
aided to harass the Israélite border*; and its friendly 
temper was of profitable aecoimt in the growing commerce 
of the Red Sea. 

The narrow strip of seaboard called Phœnicia was the 
last remnant of the onee prood dyimsty o{ the Canaanites, 
— ^the inheritor of its arts, its civilization, and its cmel reli- 
gions rites. The seat of Phœmcian power was already 
transferred to the almost impregnable island of Tyre, 
where it stood five years at bay against Shalmaneser, and 
long after defied the forces of Alexander in a siège of 
seven monthe. What it had lost on land it had more than 
made up by sea. The rich commerce of Tarsfakb (Tar- 
tessus or Spain) and a monopoly of trade among the Gre- 
cian isles, poured the wealtb of the western world into 
the splendid ports of Tyre and Sidon ; while the empire 
of Carlhage retained, centuries laler, the inhuman rites o£ 
Canaan, and obstinately disputed with Rome the mastery 
of the world. David had abstained from making good 
the patriarchal claim to this portion of the promised land ; 
and Solomon was too worldly-wise to overlook the sape- 
rior advantage of commerce over conquest. So a league 
was easily entered into, and to ail appearances faithfuUy* 
kept. For trade, there should be no interférence with 
the Phœnician monopoly of the Mediterranean ; for pub- 
lic Works, ample assistance might be had from the supe^ 
rior Tyrian skill. The expanding commercial enterprise 
of the Hebrews found its way along the Red ^a, to 
Sheba or Yemen, the fertile southern shore of Arabia^ 
the native land of rare spices and pearls. Their traffick- 
ers gathered " gold and silver, ivory and apes and pea- 
cocks," from the Indian or African coast, while their 
Tyrian allies opened to them the market of the Levant ; 
and that first lonic confederacy of Greece, at its stately 

2 The towns were made the dowry of Pharaoh's daughter, and the 
inhabitants reduced to slavery, (1 Kings ix. 16, 21.) So, likethe kings 
of Egypt and Assyria, Solomon had a nnmeroas classr of slaves, as the 
raw material of his public works. 
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festival in lielos, barned perhaps the incense brought in 
Solomon's merchant-ships ; — 

" Sabsan odora from thanpicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest" 

At this point we stand then, at the snmrait of that opu- 
lence and power destined so speedily to décline. The 
extensive and profitable trade, of which Judea thus be- 
came the centre, laid the foundation of the immense 
wealth of Soloraon's reign, and bore out the lavish expen- 
ditnre of his pablic édifices. Bat his ambition, so largely 
gratified hère, ontran his prudence in olher quarters ; and 
the uDcertain trafiic across the désert (for which he estab- 
lished the princely station of Tadmor or Palmyra, and 
maintained other costly and vexations outposts,) may 
hâve led to those exactions which embittered the people, 
and ultimately broke up the integrity of the kingdom."^ 

The same cosmopolitan teraper which initiated the 
commercial enterprise, and made both the " wisdom " 
and magnificence of Solomon's reign, set him most widely 
apart from the gênerai type of Hebrew character. If it 
was shown in splendid works, that rivalled the Egyptian 
grandeur and Tyrian wealth, in a temple and ritual of 
unsurpassed gorgeousness, in the luxury and culture of a 
period of peace, it was shown, too, in acts which sundered 
him most widely from the. spirit of his people, eut short 
his dynasty, and divided his realm. Religion and liberty 
are the two main sources of a nation's collective life. 
Both were held to with a tenacious and jealous fondness 
through ail periods of ibeir history by the people of Israël. 
Both were alike invaded by the encroaching centraliza- 
tion and the cosmopolite spirit of the king. The close 
of his reign exhibits the humiliating weakness of his dé- 
cline from the national liberties and faith, and the popular 
disaffection resulting from his arbitrary exercise of power. 

" For it came to pass," says the simple style of the 
narrative, " that when Solomon was old, his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods." It was politic in him, 
doubtless, or so he thought, to indulge the religions cus- 
toms of his foreign women of the harem ; and to some it 

3 See Newman, p. 111. 
1^ 
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has appeared as if it were only a prudent toleration, like 
that which is the raie of policy in an intelligent raodern 
State. But religions culture was not large or deep enough 
then, and could not be for many âges, lo cstablish tolera- 
tion in enlightened principle. The superstitions of alien 
tribes were not only of a gross and revolting, bat of an 
aggressive sort. Some of them were licentious, and some 
pf them were cruel ; niost, probably, both. If openly 
practised, tbey would certainly corrupt the popular mor- 
als, dégrade the gênerai appréhension respecting worship, 
and resuit in practical disloyalty to the spirit of the Hebrew 
institutions. Thus they were a direct invasion of the 
national character and faith ; and, in this most eniphatic 
way, virtual treason against the state. The more won- 
der, that they should hâve been due to the very man who 
so emphatically warned the Hebrew youth against ihe 
devices of " the strange woman, which flattereth wilh her 
tongue." 

That Solomon himself took that bàckward step, and 
became a worshipper of idols, is not absolutely asserted. 
That he shared in the bloody and horrid rites so revolting 
to his people's better sensé, seems hardly crédible. At 
any rate, that popular sensé made him responsible for the 
corruption which presently appeared in the national char- 
acter and fi^ith ; and it was told of him that he '* went 
after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Sidonians, and after 
Milcom [Moloch] the abominafion of the Ammonites, and 
built an high place for Chemosh the abomination of Moab, 
in the hill that was before Jérusalem." It was seen how 
false was that wqrldly policy of his, which would purchase 
foreign favor at the price of his own people's fidelity ; 
still more, how fatal was that despotic and alien custom 
of polygamy, so abhorrent to the best sensé of the Hebrew 
mind, though the constant sign and type of oriental mag- 
nificence. His numerous alliances, purchased at sucb a 
price, might gain a few years of deceitful peace ; but 
were laying by the seeds of mischief for his snccessors. 
The priesthood might be loyal, for in some sensé that 
was a royal institution and dependency ; but the prophétie 
spirit, the intense expression and représentative of the 
popular religions spirit, was roused to a resentful and 
settled hostility. 
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Nor was the splendor of his public works obtained 
witboat paying their heavy price. For twenty years 
together he had employed vast coinpanies of men^ in the 
cedar-forests and quarries of Lebanon, to procure timber 
and limestone, which were sent round in floats to Joppa ; 
and had subsidized the king q{ Tyre, at enormous cost, 
to furnish skilful artisans. The supply of food for ail 
thèse laborers was a separate and very heavy tax. Cost- 
ly and unprofitable enterprises of desert-traffic were a 
drain npon his treasury, to say nothing of the burdensome 
charge of outposts and garrisons in unfriendly districts. 
Xhese outlays were a severe drain upon the resources of 
a little State like Israël. We must reckon, besides, the 
enormous and wasteful establishment of royal houses and 
gardens, the maintaining of great troops of idle hands, 
3ie stale-equipage of horses and chariots,* and the lavish 
magnificence of the temple-worship. AU had to be paid 
for by the taxing of a scattered and agricultural people, 
only beginning to be a commercial one. SuccessfuI trade 
might replenish the royal coffers, or a lucky stroke of pol- 
icy or conquest might defer the threatening crisis of an 
invasion. But there was a steady drain upon the énergies 
and resources of the state, which were ample warning 
that such a career could not long continue. 

The expédients which Solomon devised to defer the 
evil day only aggravated the mischiefs of his raistaken 
policy. Not retrenchment, but heavier taxation, is the 
usual raethod a government takes in dealing with like 
embarrassments. A corps of tax-gatherers and purvey- 
ors, changed every month, and set over every district of 
the land, exacted food for his establishment, and revenue 
for his wasted treasury. FoUowing the same centralizing 
policy which abolished the ancient provinces of France, 
he merged the twelve tribes of Israël in twelve depart- 

4 In ail, 150,000, with 3600 overseera. (2 Chr. il. 13-18.) 

5 Thèse were broiight at great cost from Egypt, and were among the 
standing articles of trade to supply the neighboring régions. ''The 
feelings of the pious boded no good to Israël from this new force ; and 
when, în the next reign, Egypt proved a victorious enemy, and the 
cavalry a useless arm of defence, it probably became a fixed traditional 
principle with the prophetical body, that this proud force was outland- 
ish, heathenish, and unbelieving." Newman, p. 114. 
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ments, managed by as roany admioiatrators of finance. 
Two of fais own aons-in-law were in this ungracions bot 
lucrative office ; and this, no doabt, helped to widen the 
breach between the nation at large and the honse of David. 
And for one other expédient, more humiliating and base 
than ail the rest, he yielded up to Hiram, on considération 
of a large advance of money (inclading perhaps payment 
of arrears,) a border district, ccMiiprising twenty villages. 
This worst act of arbitrary power — the forced transfrar of 
a people's allegiance, or the abandonment of native citi- 
zens for a price in money — shows the degrading straits to 
which the brilliant monarchy of Solomon was novir reduced. 
How the popular feeling resented this trade and saie, is 
shown in the story whioh went abroad, that the ancient 
name of Cabul, or " worthless," expressed the discont^st 
of Hiram when he came to view his bargain ; and it is 
farther added, that Solomon not only outwitted his ingé- 
nions ally, but quietly reannexed the province, proceeded 
to build up the villages, and '^ caused the children of Israël 
to dwell there." 

The two strongest points of the national obaracter, or 
préjudice, were thus wantonly aifronted. A large portion 
of the people were thoroughly alienated from the reigning 
family. The lustre of David's name, and the early glories 
of Solomon, kept back any outbreak for a time; but 
aymptoms were menacing, even in his life-time. What 
was worst of ail, the intense religions feeling of the people 
was alarmed, and turned against the monarchy. Now 
for the first time appear prophets of eminent name,«whose 
influence was thrown against the central executive force 
of the nation, leagued as that was with the priesthood. 
Saul had defied the entire religions party among the peo- 
ple ; and prophet and priest combined had broken his 
power, and transferred it to a worthier hand. Now, that 
class of men known as prophets® shared the popular 

6 This Word, it is perhaps needless to say, is used throughout tbe 
history byno means in the limited sensé it bears now, — indeed, so 
loosèly as to include âny enthusiast or impostor who claimed to act by 
a divine impulse. So that at varions times they are reckoned in Israël 
by hundreds ; and one of the most perplexing matters of law was to 
détermine the trne from the false. In Deuteronomy (c. xiîi.J a miracle 
or true prédiction is not admitted as a test ; but fidelily to tne national 
faith. 
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resentment. A large party were apparently disposed to 
Iry once more the dangerous experiment of undermining 
the people's loyalty, and bringing abont another change 
of administration. A change must soon come, at any 
rate ; and the more zealous were disposed to hasten it, 
even at the hazard of a révolution. 

Jéroboam was a young man of consptcuous energy 
and activity, one of the directors of the public works at 
Jérusalem. Solomon observed his valuable qualities, and 
promôted hîm to be governor of the central district, where 
the disafFection was greatest towards the royal house of 
Judah, and where the most rigorous rule had to be main- 
tained. As he went to assume his new charge^ the prophet 
Abijab seized the occasion to prompt the young man tô 
ôpen revolt. He snatehed his mantle, tore it in twelve 
pièces, and gave him ten— signifying that of the parted 
kingdom ten tribes would he pledged to follow him. 
Snch an open act roused Solomon*s suspicion, and forced 
a prématuré struggle. Jéroboam was defeated, and fled 
to Egypt. Shishak (or Sheshank) was king there now— 
of a new dynasty, and unfriendly to the monarchy of 
Jérusalem. With him Jéroboam remained in security, 
abiding his time. 

At the first news of the old king's death, which hap- 
pened shortly after, he hastened back to his native village, 
to be ready for coming events. The time was now ripe 
for révolution : it was only precipitated by the blind obsti- 
nacy and folly of Rehoboam, Solomon's son. No popu- 
lar cpngress, or diet, roade a regular part of the Israélite 
government : only at rare occasions were the people able 
to give voice, shape, and force to their collective will. 
They had borne their burden the more patiently, waiting 
fw the convention that should ratify the claim of the new 
king. They met at Shechem, the vénérable patriarchal 
home of Jacob, and hère demanded a redress of griev- 
ances. Jéroboam was their spokesman, The bitter 
insolence of Rehoboàm's answer has become proverbial : 
" My little finger shall be thicker than my father^s loins ; 
my father made yotir yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke ; my father chastised you wiih whips, but I will 
^ chastise you with scorpions." There was heard once 
more the terrible war-cry that had rung in David's car 
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at the dissension of the tribes after Absalorn's death : 
" To your tents, O Israël. Now, David, guard well ihy 
own house ! " 

And so, by a steady and inexorable train of causes, the 
short-lived monarchy of Israël was irrevocably sundered. 
Henceforth, the unily of the Hebrew race is only idéal,— 
the sharing in one glorious memory, and one undying 
hope. The larger fragment of the nation endured a trou- 
bled existence for rather more than two hundred and fifty 
years, till it was swallowed up by the grasping Assyrian 
realm, and the " ten lost tribes " disappeared forever 
from .human history. The lijtle kingdom of Judah, 
adhering to the capital, and cherishing the ritual and 
culture identiâed with the past history, progress, and 
splendor of the nation, preserved the line of bistorical 
descent, gave birth to the later sublime embodiments of 
Hebrew thought ^nd faith, and continued an iudependent 
State for about four centuries : then, with invincible tena- 
city, even after their conquest and cap^ivity, the Jews kepl 
their title to the Holy Land till a thousand years after the 
division ; and to this very day their sons are looking 
patiently for the restoring of the kingdom of Israël in far 
more than its ancient glory. 

The popular mind, though it could not trace the causes, 
felt the necessity, that led to this trying and fatal event. 
'< This thing is from Jehovah," they said ; and yielding 
easily to the counsel of Shemaiah, they forbore to contend 
against one another, and went home with a beavy heart, 
to live as a divided and alienated people. 

From the course things had taken, this unhappy division 
was clearly a necessity, — as they reverently called it, a 
divine necessity, The iault of Solomon was that he had 
not sagacity to foresee or wisdom to provide against it. 
The éléments were wanting in him of a robust agd manly 
character, of an educated will. His intellectual eminence 
was only that which cornes from carrying out, in larger 
development and more elaborate culture, the éléments of 
thought common to ail average minds. His knowledge 
was extensive, his range of observation great ; but (save 
in the plain ethics of every-day life) he rarely ascended 
above a low or médium plane of thought. There was no 
vigor of the higher faculty in him ; no practical states- 
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manship ; no moral earnestness ; no intellectual grasp. 
In Ihe main tendency of his mind he only drifted with the 
common tide ; and his wisdom was ail the more admired 
that it was wisdom which ail eould comprehend. In a 
position eminently demanding the exercise of the loftier 
and more générons faculties, he showed only a mean ând 
ordinary soûl. 

It would seem to hâve required no consummate and 
saperhuman wisdom to meet the problem of his time more 
worthily, — at least, to avoid his very glaring and mon- 
strous errors. He had mental activity, but on a low 
plane ; political talent, but rather of a subtile than com- 
prehensive sort ; ambition of splendor and national great- 
ness, but no large popular sympathies. His was a 
short-sighted policy, a wilful, pétulant, despotic rule. Un- 
less he had the deliberate intention of absorbing and 
erushing the liberties of his people, in one inexorable, 
absolute, central rule, and so was a traitor to the, genius 
and destinies of the nation, and only failed for want of 
power in a design as profligate as it was able, — unless wè 
save his intellect at the expense of his character, or his 
subtle policy at the expense of both,. we must regard him 
as a weak and incapable sovereign, utterly unfit for his 
momentous trust. 

In so judging him, we should only rank him among 
average men, and condemn the circumstances of his cul- 
ture. It is only that he had not that rare slrength of will, 
that inspired loftiness df motive, which would break 
through the network of evil influences, and raise him to 
that élévation where his naturally active and fertile mind 
migbt work by the guiding of that great Providence, 
whose law is ihe law of man's being. While we must 
attribute the misery and discord of many long years in 
chief to his incompetency, vjrhelher of intellect or heart, it 
is not to condemn him personally, to say, that that critical 
time found not its providential man in him. A Solon 
would hâve been glorious, precisely where Solomon was 
most weak. He did not govern, but yielded to the ten- 
dencies of his time. He followed to the uttermost the 
path that happened to be open to him. He developed 
lully the style of culture that humored the temper of the 
time. He magnifîed the glory of the kingdom at the 
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expense of its liberty and quiet. His rôle was fast tend- 
ing to an unnûtigated and oppressive absolotism ; and the 
nation was only saved from that at tbe cost of its unity^ 
its outward vigor, and ultimately its existence. 

The revolt of the ten tribes, as we bave now seen it, 
was a protést of tbe old Hebrew spirit against ibis system 
of religions and political centralization, whicb was already 
carried to sucb lengtb by Solomon. Tbe blow was struck 
at tbe instigation of the propbets, who represented the 
popular instinct of local freedom and religions indepen- 
dence. On tbe one hand, a deep-rooted jealousy had 
grown up against the increasing power and despotic tem- 
per of tbe monarchy, whicb in so raany respects shocked 
the habits and moral feelings of the people ; and on tbe 
other band, tbe organized priesthood of Jérusalem roused 
tbe antipathies of those in whom tbe fire of tbe antique 
faith burned most vebemently. Tbe people had been 
wonted from of old to the worship of Jebovah on bilUtops 
and in tbe open air. Though reasons of permanence, secu- 
rity and uniformity migbt be urged in favor of tbe temple- 
ritual and splendid establishment of tbe capital, yet it was 
hard to forego tbe immémorial rites and tribal privilèges 
of the local sanctuajies ; and even in Judah, it was not 
tiil the reformation achieved by Hezekiah, that tl^ " high 
places " were removed, and the brazen serpent ceased to 
be an object of superstitions homage. Âppealing to tbis 
confirmed popular sentiment, Jéroboam establisbed at 
once two distinct sanctuaries, at Dan and Bethel, with 
symbolic images of Egyplian device whicb the propbets 
called in dérision his " golden calves ; " and when tbis 
irregular local worship had degenerated, and allied itself 
with foreign superstitions, his title was known as by a 
proverb among the more religions of the nation, as " the 
son of Nebat, who made Israël to sin." 

The protest against the centralizing and despotic policy 
of the monarchy seemed at first likely to be completely 
successful. It had enlisted the popular sentiment, for it 
promised a return to tbe spirit of the elder Hebrew insti- 
tutions — the "good old times" of tbe Lawgiver and 
Judges. The deep-seated local feeling and jealous inde- 
pendence, by whicb tbe race had been so strongly char- 
acterized from the first, seemed in tbis revolt to fortify 
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itself anew. The local memories, the patriarchal monu- 
ments, ihe seat of Samuel's prophétie and SauPs régal 
power, the abode of Joshua the great conqueror, and of 
Gideon the champion of the nation's independence, and 
the track of the ancient migration under Jacob the prince 
of God, were ail included in the région that now threw 
off the hated supremacy of Judah. And so it claimed 
the proud patriarchal name of Israël— changed (some- 
times in scorn, sometimes in tenderness) lo Ephraim, 
"when the frontier tribes were pressed by invaders, and 
not much more than that citadel of power remained. It 
held sway over most of the conquests that had made up 
the empire of David, except the great tributary Damas- 
cus, which had revolted even in Solomon's lime. The 
upper Philistine coast, the country east of Jordan as far 
south as Moab and the Dead Sea, even Bethel and Jéri- 
cho that bordered so closely on the capital, were kept in 
the hands of this more powerful division. And for many 
years it seemed no hopeless ambition to recover the strong- 
holds of Judah, and extend the proud name of Israël over 
the whole territory claimed as the héritage of the race. 

Meanwhile, the smaller kingdom held itself on the dé- 
fensive. The struggle to retain its hold upon the revolted 
district was at once given up as hopeless ; and Judah 
began to gather slowly the éléments of its isolated strength. 
Its first rallying force was seen in the thronging back to 
Jérusalem of the Levitical body, including, doubtless, a 
large portion of the more serious-minded and better cul- 
tured of the nation, who were thoroughly disgusted with 
the lawless and rétrograde temper shown in " the prov- 
inces." And then were seen the immense advantages of 
of a firm and compacted organization. Jérusalem had 
already become the peculiar home of national memories 
and worship. The house of David had in its favor the 
habituai loyalty of near a cenlury of successful and im- 
posing rule. By far the greàtest part of the intellectual 
culture, as well as religions prestige, was gathered about 
the court and capital. Hère was a firm centre and a 
vîgorous root of the national vitality. The région itself 
is one less tempting to the ctipidity of an invader. While, 
accordingly, the larger kingdom was almost from the 
first distracted with thé most violent feuds, while three 
VOL. xra. 2 
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royal houses were eut off in tbe persan of the second 
branch, and of the longest endaring every individual per- 
ished by a violent death, while the more religions party, 
headed by Elijah and Elisha, was in almost perpétuai 
contention with tbe kings, and was at length bloodily 
extinguished. In Judàh, on the other hand, the sanc- 
tuary became the. rallying-point of loyalty and faith ; 
those institutions were nurtured, whose powerful influence 
still outlives the downfall of the nation ; the larger part 
of the Hebrew Scriptures were composed, constituting so 
rnarked an élément in the literature of the world ; and the 
Hebrew religions culture culminated in the splendid 
séries of the Prophets. 

We hâve been the more explîcit in recounting the 
events of the great révolution which sundered the Hebrew 
State, because they contain by far the most important 
lesson of political philosophy to be found in the Old Tes- 
tament history, and because their true character is gen- 
erally overlooked in the brief narrative of the sacred 
books. They are told by our author^ with sufficient 
spirit and distinctness ; though we hâve accepted Ewald's 
more striking view of the character of a part of them. 
"We shall not attempt to foUow down the course of narra- 
tive in any détail, but pass at once to the great crisis 
which determined the fate of the northern monarchy. 

The religions party that had favored the revolt flattered 
itself, doubtless, with the prospect of being paramount in 
the new state ; but it quickly appeared that it coûld ne ver 
be any thing more than a party, and generally, one in 
opposition to the executive power. The fortune of the 
kingdom showed " a return to what was worst in the pol- 
icy of Saul, with no delivering David." An able man, 
like Jéroboam, whose notions of State policy and State 
religion were got from his expériences under Solomon, 
and at the court of Memphis, was not likely to put him- 
self in the hands of what he would very probably regard 
as a sect of fanatics, however indebted to it for the first 
germ of his power. It was an unscrupulous secular am- 
bition that guided him, not any serions design of restoring 
the fond idéal of a theocracy. By degrees the religious 

î Pages 128— 143. 
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party became alienated from the sovereign power ; and a 
strnggle was inévitable, in which that party, after display- 
ing every extremity of heroism in endurance, and of even 
fieree and desperale resource in retaliation, was finally 
absorbed or suppressed ; and Israël was left, to ail intents 
and purposes, a heathen kingdom till its fall. The events 
of that struggle, in the persécutions of'Ahab, the intrepid 
and zealous career of Elijah and Elisha, the massacre of 
Jehu and the insqlent tyranny deplored by the prophets 
of J udah, who record the utter extinction there of the old 
Hebrew failh, were preliminary to that dreadful scène of 
conquest, in which the apostate kingdom was swept into 
the cruel embrace of Nineveh. 

The long and vigorous reign of Jéroboam IL had se- 
cured a good degree of external security and strength, 
and even restored for a time the old boundaries of Israël. 
But the military oppression, the wantonness of wealth, 
the riots, lewdness and idolatry, so powerfully described 
by the missionary-prophet Amos, reveal the dissolution 
going on within. Hosea, the only remaining native pro- 
phet of the north, (whose passionate y et tender objurga- 
tions were mostly made during the convulsions that 
folio wed Jeroboam's death), was persecuted by his own 
countrymen and driven into Judah, where he wrote out 
his ministrations at his leisure. Thus the prophétie body, 
once so numerous there, had utterly died out ; and was 
not, as in Judah, replaced by that body of men of calmer 
temper and more cultivated mind, whom we in gênerai 
understand by that name. There remained nothing to 
give permanence to the religions ideas, or a higher tone 
to the habituai morals of the people. It was an âge of 
deep moral corruption, as well as of violence and crime. 
A séries of assassinations foUowing the reign of Jéroboam 
disabled the monarchy frora keeping any hold on the 
popular loyalty, or foUowing any clearly marked line of 
policy. The terrible Assyrian invasion (long foretold by 
the prophets, and only deferred a little by the bribe with 
which Menahem bought a longer lease of his brutal des- 
potism,) came at length, and swept away the northern 
and eastern portions of Israël — " Zebulon, Naphthali, the 
parts beyond Jordan, and Galilée of the Gentiles" — and 
by a forced migration drove the inhabitants to live in the 
dtrange country beyond the Euphrates. 
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Such is a rapid outline of the events tbat led directly 
to the fall of the northern kingdom, and indirectly, (by 
the marvellous deliverance from Sennacherib,) to the 
renewed prosperity and famé of Jadah. As a favorable 
spécimen of our author's manner, we hère présent a pas- 
sage from this portion of his narrative : 

"The conquesft of the northern and easiem tribes was an earth- 
qoake, which, while ingulfing so large a portion of the Israélite 
people, heaved up the remuant of society in lacerated and ^htfol 
masses, sometîmes dangerous from tbeir towering height. So great 
a convulsion had scarcely before been conoeived of. Joël and Amos 
had lamented over fiunilies of Israélites captored by roying bands of 
Edom or Philistia, and sold as slaves on the coasts of the Médita- 
ranean. Hazael had swept off whole villages or towns ; this was a 
snffîcient misery : indeed the indîviduals generally suffered a worse 
&te than those whom the Assyrians carried away. But the trans- 
planting of entire tribes was a process of violence immeasurably 
greater in its effects. The sufiering and disorder caused is not to 
Se jadged of by those actually captured ; inasmuch as for every one 
that was caught, five would be made homeless, helpless and despe- 
rate. The aUusions of the prophets show us, that the unfortonate 
people who escaped the enemy were driven to violent courses» becom- 
ing a banditti that preyed upon their own land, upon one anoth^» 
and upon the kingdom of Judah. 

No man spareth his brother. 

He snatches on the right hand, and is hungry; 

He eats on the lefl hand, and is not satisfied ; 

They eat every man the flesh of his own arm ; 

Manasseh devours Ephraim, and Ephraim Manasseh, 

And they together are agaînst Judah. Isaiab, Ix. 20, 21. 

. . . . " Damascus seemed to bave vanished from the history for 
a fuU half century, since its downfall under the son of Hazael. It 
must in ail prol^bility bave suffered from the calamîtous inroad of 
the Assyrians, whose cavalry no doubt foraged ûir and wide, and in 
the open country were irrésistible. Immediately after their retreat 
Damascus bursts out into short and ener^etic life, the reasons of 
which, by oombining the historical facts with the allusions of the 
prophets, we can conjecture with more than usual confidence. The 
Personal character of the king, Rezin, may bave had much to do 
with it; but the position of aSairs much more. Damascus now 
stood in the foreground, to bear the brunt of Assyrian attack ; and 
after the récent manifestation of the power and unsparing violence 
of l^glathpileser, ail the States which were behind desired to uphold 
Damascus as their shield. In ail the neighboring districts crowds of 
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ruîned men were set loose from restraint just as în Bashan and 
Gilead. Supplied with money and arms, it was easy for Eezin to 
raise ont of thèse a formidable force ; at any rate, it is certain that 
he does suddenl y appear at the head of powerful armies ; and Isaiah 
imagined Israël to be the game at i^hich the Syrian lion wonld 
spring,— 

Jehovah shall set up Reîin's cruel ones against him (Ephraim,) 

And shali cover his enemies with mail, 

The Syrians before and the Philistines behind ; 

And they shall devour Israël with open mouth. Is. is:. 11, 12. 

''But eyents took qoite a different course. From the cloud 
indeed which had gathered along the Syrian frontier, a fearful 
sqnall came down, as Isaiah had foreseen ; but its rage fell on the 
faîr ship of Jérusalem, which was gliding on her even course in 
summer trim and gay prosperity, after two générations of peaceful 
repose. Kezin was not disposed to eat up the lean sheep of Israël, 
when the fat kîne of Judah were so near ; and he chose to bave 
Pekah as an ally rather than as an enemy." pp. 228-230. 

Yet, while thèse ominous elouds hung in the horizon, 
higher and higher rose the strain of Prophecy; and 
Isaiah's triumphant prédictions of a Messiab were uttered 
when Ihe king of Israël had leagued himself with a for- 
eîgn invader for the ruin of Jadah, and the most formi- 
dable power the world had known was lowering in the 
far north-east, and " the king's heart and the heart of his 
people were nioved, as trees of the forest are moved with 
the wind." The alliance stripped Judah of its commer- 
cial outposts on the Red Sea, and might hâve resulted in 
the fall of the kingdom ; but Ahaz (whose " crime was 
that at the âge of Iwenty he could not withstand the com- 
bined force of Damascus, Israël, Philistia, Edom, and 
perhaps Moab,'') sent to offer his allegiance to the Assy- 
rian monarch, who presently swept away the Syrian 
force, captured Damascus, and reduced Samaria to the 
condition of vassalage. At length Hoshea, the last who 
reîgned in Samaria, slew Pekah for his dasiardy, and 
strove for seven years to retrieve the failing fortunes of 
the kingdom. He masked his policy for a time by the 
tribute he still continued to pay the Assyrians, meanwhile 
negotiating terms of alliance with Egypt. But internai 
commotions in this latter country made the Egyptian 
alliance '^ a broken reed, which if a man lean on, it should 
2* 
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pierce his hand." A struggle there between the military 
and priestly caste made il impossible for Sethos to render 
any effective aid. The correspondence was detected. 
Hoshea was ÎDstantly seized, and despatched as prisooer 
to Nineveh, and Shelmaneser laid siège to Samaria. 

The downfall of the kingdom was now at hand. Its 
internai disorganization was such, that its national life 
could not hâve endured long in vigor, at any rate, Crij.- 
pled by its récent losses, it had liltle to dépend upr.a 
except the main strength of its fortifications, the unsk^l- 
fulness of its besiegers, and the resolution of despair. 
For three years Samaria continued to hold its assailants 
at bay. The confiict was watched with anxiety and 
terror by the neighboring population of Judah. Some of 
the most pathetic and earnest of the prophétie odes clus- 
ter about this critical point of the Hebrew fortunes f and 
the historian départs firom his usual meagre brevity, as he 
mournfuUy sums up the reasons of that catastrophe, in 
the nation's corrnpted life and departnre from its faith. 
Samaria fell, and the kingdom of Israël was blotted ont. 
Its people were taken to fiU the vast spaces of the half- 
built Âssyrian capital, or else were distributed among the 
subject-districts. The ten tribes were utterly extinguished, 
and had no longer a name or place in human history. 
The rich territory of Samaria and Galilée lay half wild, 
until its scattered colonists were in terror from the increase 
of wild beasts upon them, and sought to be instructed in 
the worship of Jehovah the local deity, who might be able 
to protect them. A few missionary-priests were sent to 
dwell among them, and the mongrel religion that grew 
up was the heresy of the Samaritans — most hateful of ail 
misbeliefs to the Jew, who prided himself on the purity of 
his creed. A scanty remnant of the sect still forms a liltle 
community in Palestine. 

It was fortunate for Judah at this period, that the weak 
and idolâtrons reign of Ahaz, who had bartered for the 
Assyrian alliance both the treasures of the temple and the 
independence of the State,' was foUowed by that of Heze- 

s See Isaiah xxviii., xxzii. 

9 By means of which, indeed, (says Mr. Newman) he hasbanded the 
resources which aflerwards proved effectuai in the criais then impend- 
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kiah, perhaps the noblest and best of ail tbe Hebrew 
, kings ; whose trusted eounsellor was Isaiah, the noblest 
and best of ail the Hebrew prophets. For once, the sec- 
nlar and spiritual forces of tbe State were brought into 
complète harmony; and the resuit was a firm attitude 
and ultimate security amidst tbe most formidable impend- 
ing dangers. It was early in Hezekiah's reign that tbe 
northern kingdom was submerged in the flood of Assyrian 
invasion ; and to most it seemed inévitable that the same 
fate must foUow for Jérusalem. But the spirit of the 
great prophet remained undaunted ; bis timely counsel 
averted each base expédient, and fortified the sometimes 
wavering resolution oi the king. In the wanton invasion 
from Pekah and Rezin, he had foretold tbe triumpbant 
advent of Judah's new sovereign " the Prince of Peacc," 
He bad warned Damascus of her fall, and bidden Philis- 
tia not to exult in the désolation that seemed impending 
over Judah. It was bis counsel, a véhément charge, that 
defeated the proposed treaty with Assyria (after Heze- 
kiah had once determined on a revolt,) and deposed 
Shebna, the king's minister, who was too ready to yield 
the claira of tribute, and so committed the State to its 
final attitude of résistance. He even boldly rebuked the 
favorite policy of seeking aid from Egypt, chariots and 
horsemen in exchange lor subsidies of men and money, 
to fight for the common deliverance. When Tyre main- 
tained alone the desperate battle of her independence, 
and for five years delayed the stroke that menaced the 
little State of Judah, his clear eye saw the causes of ruin 
at work within, and he seemed even with a sort of triumph 
to anticipate the period of her dowufall ; predicting that 
this trader-city, splendid but corrupt, " whose merchants 
were princes, and her trafRckers the honorable of the 
earth," wpuld be utterly destroyed. But this doom was 
to be deferred for yet many centuries. While the rest of 
Phœnicia was overrun, Tyre held out bravely in her 
island-fortress. Her little squadron of twelve battle-ships 
vanquished the hostile fleet of sixty. Sennacherib, who 
succeeded to tbe baffled Shalmaneser, hastened to the 
easier conquests of the south. 

The Hebrew king had not failed to improve the oppor- 
ttinity of delay. The fortifications of Jérusalem were 
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freshly repaîred and nianned. The policy of the Egyp- 
tian alliance was held in reserve, if not positively acted 
on. An Ethiopian embassy, from the far bighlands of 
Africa, came to negotiate in Jérusalem for mutual defence 
against a power that seemed to aim at the conquest of 
the world ; and Isaiah bade the messengers return and 
announce the impending min of the Assyrians. The 
firm and powerful league thus secured among the me- 
naeed nations, the successful defence of Tyre, and (pos- 
sibly) the threatened revolt of Babylon, ail combined ta 
check what had seemed the resistless invasion of Senna* 
cherib. While he was engaged in securing the conqaest 
of the hill-country and the sea-board, the terror of the 
capital» (excited probably by the dreadful barbarities ex- 
ercised on Lachish)'® had gone so far, that Hezekiah sent 
him propitiatory gifts, and would bave become again bis 
vassal but for his treacherons attack and the insolent 
terms he offered, which drove the nation upon a last des- 
perate defence. 

But the storm of invasion passed away as mysteriously 
and suddenly as it had.been formidable in its gathering. 
Sennacherib was drawn off by the rumor of an Ethiopian 
host said to be gathering ;in his rear. To oppose his 
attack, the Egyptians (says Herodotus) had only a sud- 
denly mustered force of artisans, over whom the Assyrian 
records claim a signal victory. But an invisible power, 
which both Hebrew and Egyptian represent as a spécial 
interposition of thé Divine Protector, baffled the conquer- 
ing host. According to the narrative of the latter, the 
Assyrian army, after crossing the désert, was encountered 
on the Egypdan border by a multitude of field-mice, 
which gnawed their shield-thongs, quiver-bands and bow- 
strings, and so rendered the whole equipment worthless. 
As ihe Hebrew account proceeds, the forces of Senna- 
cherib were advancing upon Jérusalem, and the city lay 
in a hush of terrified expectation, when the angel of 
Jehovah, in the shape of a deadly pestilence, destroyed in 

10 Which are represented in détail in the sculptured works of Nine- 
veh, (see Layard's Babylon and Nineveh, p. 149.) The inscriptions 
coïncide with the Hebrew narrative, even to the exact number of 
golden talents of Hezekiah's tribute. For Isaiah's message of défiance 
on hearing of thèse enormities, see ch. xxxiii. 
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a single night a hundred and eighty-five thousand men. 
The discomfited king hastened back to his capital, where 
he presently eneountered the revolt of the warlike Medes, 
the open hostility of Babylon, and the irapending dissolu- 
tion of his empire. He perished by assassination at the 
hands of his own sons ; but not before the victories and 
splendors of his reign had converted the wide district- 
city of Nineveh into a capital of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. 

The sudden deliverance exalted to the highest pitch 
both the glory and the confidence of Judah. The farae 
of Hezekiah, the first of raonarchs who had broken the 
violence of Assyrian conquest, spread as far as to the 
revolted satrap of Babylon ; and envoys from Merodach- 
Baladan came to solicit the alliance of Jerusalem-p-a 
policy w^hich Isaiah prudently discouraged. A later com- 
position of the great prophet expresses his confidence that 
the tumults and commotions now prevailing in Egypt 
might be Jehovah's method of winning that ancient king- 
dora from idolatry ; so that a reign of peace might come, 
and hâte might cease, and alliance and harmony prevail 
between Egypt, Assyria and Judah.^^ Songs of victory 
and prophétie odes of this period still further express the 
temper of a fond and exulting confidence, vvrhich was the 
reaction from long dismay. Trust in the inviolability of 
Zion's sacred hill, sufficiently defended by the arm of its 
invisible champion and deliverer, and by " Siloa's brook 
that flowed hard by the oracle of God," became a point 
of religious faith, which it were almost traitorous to doubt 
— a fatal confidence it proved, leading to rash contempt 
of real dangers, and bitterly rebuked a century later, in 
the overthrow of the holy city, and the pillage of the tem- 
ple by Nebuchadnezzar. But for the présent there was 
no such drawback to the nation's exalted and kindling 
hope ; and Hezekiah recovered from what seemed a fatal 
sîckness, (taken, as some hâve thought, from the conta- 
gion of that great pestilence) to live fifteen years longer, 
as in answer to his pathetic prayer, and, finally, to close 
his life in glory and peace. 

The closing century of the Hebrew monarchy is almost 

Il Isaiah, ch. xix. 
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equally divided belween two violent and (in their later 
conséquences) fatal révolutions, aifecting the dearest in- 
terests, the religion and welfare of the State. Manasseh 
was but a boy of twelve when he came to the inheritance 
of his father's crown, There were now apparently n€y 
men of eminence, of the party most faithful to the national 
institutions, to claim a controiling influence in his coun- 
sels. Isaiah had probably died during the latter portion 
of Hezekiah's reign. The young king fell under tne con- 
trol of the men who had bronght on the disgrâces aod 
apostacy of the tirae of Ahaz. Comparisons began to be 
drawn to the disadvantage of the Jewish State, in point 
of opulence and refinement, between this and neighboring* 
régions. The Hebrew faith had not emancipated itself 
from the limited and exclusive sensé which had once 
been a matter of necessity. The more gênerons temper 
of an Isaiah or Joël was by no means reflected in the 
majority of the religions party. An infusion of a cosmo- 
politan and libéral spirit was perhaps incompatible with 
the temper of the nation, perhaps unsuited to the condi- 
tion of the time. Exclusiveness may bave been the priée 
which even the best were too glad to pay for zeal. At. 
any rate, no common ground seems to hâve been found 
for the two parties in the State to act together on. The 
supremacy, even the security of one could be purchased 
only by the ruin of the other. 

It may be, too, that some religious wants and longings 
were imperfectly met by the Hebrew faith, at least in the 
popular understanding of it. Mosaism stood always in 
an attitude either of aggression or defence before the reli- 
gions of the world. Being essentially (in some regards) 
an antagonistic and not a reconciling faith, it was very 
likely to reject éléments of culture which ought to hâve 
been freely sought. By its rejection of Christianity long 
after, it conderaned itself to stand for ever in the light of 
history as a truncated religion. Its own intellectual man- 
hood it ne ver reached. Something its intrinsic character 
seems always to hâve demanded, for its own harmony 
and fulness ; and when this could not be supplied from 
a higher intellectual or moral type, it would naturally be 
sought elsewhere. We find indications of this fact in the 
people's obstinate attachment from of old to the relies of 
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Caoaanite superstition, and in the craving now exhibited 
for foreign mysteries and rites. In imitation of Baby- 
lonish or Syrian custom, Abaz bad introduced chariots 
and horses of tbe sun-god, and built a wateb-tower (or 
" dial ") to observe the courses of the stars. Manasseb 
now foilowed stili further this policy of bis grandfather. 
Star-worsbip was again assiduously cultivated. The horrid 
rites of Molocb were consummated afresh by making tbe 
king's own children " pass through tbe fire '' in honor of 
that grim idol ; and the vale of Hinnom, with its ghastly 
mound for sacrifice, ("tophet'') became the poUuted 
place whicb it ever after remained in the imagination of 
the Jew. Altar and ark were taken from tbe temple. In 
retaliation for Hezekiah's vigorous reform, tbe first exara- 
ple was set in Judab of making tbe foreign religion an 
exclusive, inexorable, persecuting faith. As if to provide 
against future disasters, foreign divinities were assidu- 
ously sought ; for it was one of tbe superstitions of anti* 
quity, that so the gods of other nations might be propitiated, 
and tbe power of their worshippers reduced. And, as a 
final défiance of tbe préjudices of bis countrymen, tbe 
king's son was called by the Egyptian name Amon, as if 
he were devoted from bis birth to that divinity of the 
realm of sand. 

Tbe religions spîrlt of the people was utterly depressed* 
No one was found to wear tbe mantle that bad been 
borne so worthily by an Elijah or an Isaiab* That nobler 
génération of prophets bad passed away. Those who 
now bore the name were "dumb dogs that would not 
bark ; *' and if Ezekiel charges the prophets of bis time 
witb using magie rites, it is because tbey, too,. shared in 
tbe demoralization of this unbappy period, and bad learned 
to distrust the eificiency of the genuine Hebrew faith. 
Those who were now so bold as to resist the invading 
superstitions were mercilessly put down, until '' Jérusalem 
was fiUed with blood from one end to the otlier ; " and a 
large nuraber, despairing of life or peace otherwise, took 
refuge in Egypt, among those who bad fied thither, in 
terror of the Assyrian invasion. 

The long reign of Manasseb, the longest in the Hebrew 
annals, thus witnessed the violent persécution of the an- 
cient faith of Israël, and tbe expatriation of those who 
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shonld bave been the centre of the nation's strength. The 
priée thus paid seems for a long time to bave secured the 
oatward tranquillity wbich was in part its motive. No- 
tbing is told, in tbe earlier narrative, of any otber events 
tban tbose toacbing tbe religions affairs of the kingdom ; 
and Manasseh's brief exile in Babylon, related by the 
cbronicler, (whicb Mr. Newman regards as only a veil 
fabricated to disgnise the unbroken peace of so impions a 
reign,) was succeeded by a term of quietness and pros- 
perity. 

But the rétribution attending the king's criminal policy 
fell heavily upon the nation after bis death. His eruelties 
were speedily avenged in the assassination of bis son. He 
bad deeply affironted tbe most sacred sentiments and recol- 
lections of bis people ; and he was long after regarded as 
the real author of their do wnfall. Tbe popular conscience, 
thougb silenced for a time, would be beard at length. 
A révolution bad long been preparing in men's thougntSy 
wbich in the reign of Josiah, immediately succeeding, 
was carried ont in the stem policy of retaliation. 

We do not enter hère into tbe questions of literary crit- 
icism, touching the " findipg of the law " by the priest, 
Hilkiah, and its présentation to tbe young king. It is 
enough to make a single allusion to the influence, after- 
wards so décisive and profound, of Egyptian culture upon 
tbe Hebrew mind — an influence wbich is ably traced by 
Ewald in several features of that remarkable religions 
movement now impending, whicb be désignâtes tbe 
" Deuteronomical Reform." A long résidence in Egypt 
bad given to a body of intelligent, religions, and faitnful 
men leisnre for familiarizing themselves with the ancient 
memories and documents of their nation, in tbe ligbt of 
tbe fresh, religions ideas developed by the prophets ; and 
traces hâve been found, or fancied, in some of the Old 
Testament writings assigned to this period, of that style 
of thought afterwards wrought ont in Alexandria by such 
writers as the son of Sirach and the Jewish Platonist 
Philo. According to some writers, a striking historical 
coincidence connects this new phase of Hebrew thought 
and life with the religious movements effected in India by 
Buddha, in Persia by Zoroaster, in Greece by Xenopha- 
nes, and others. But, not to speak of tbe uncertainty of 
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dates, we prefer to regard ihe révolution now impending 
as a genuine Hebrew raovement, and to consider it simply 
as affeeting ihe Hebrew State, in ihe period of its rapid 
décline. 

Nothing could hâve been more timely at this juncture 
than the sudden appearance of ihe Law, whether now 
first completed and re-cast, or seasonably diseovered by 
the priests. It formed at once the rallying-point of reviv- 
ing \oyalty, and a channel for the returning tide of patri- 
otic faith. The reform, begun under royal auspices, was 
heartily responded to by the people. A brief period fol- 
lowed, of prosperity and glory, Only the deep wounds 
inflicted by thèse successive and too violent changes, 
together with fresh périls frora abroad, prevented a com- 
plète régénération of the Hebrew monarchy, The reli- 
gious spirit could scarcely avoid being aflfected by the 
précision, formalism, and pedantic dogmatism, which 
would resuit from the révérence now encouragea towards 
sacred books and institutions. A tyrannous and violent 
apostacy, too, had its fruit in the inévitable violence of 
the reaction. There was something, indeed, spasmodic 
in the entire conduct of the reform, as its détails are hinted 
in our brief narrative ; and the incessant complaints of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel show how little the gênerai charac- 
ter of the people was penetrated by the spiritual doctrine 
so rigorously enforced. 

Meanwhile, the gathering forces of rival empires threat- 
ened new calamities from the north-east. The conquering 
progress of the Medes, before whom the splendid capital 
of the Assyrians already tottered to its fall, was checked 
by a sudden irruption of one of those Scythian or Tartar 
bordes from Central Asia, causing the same consternation 
among the more civilized nations as was felt in Europe 
at the invasion of the Huns. They came as far as Pales- 
tine : the frightful désolation of their inroad there, as of 
wild beasts rather than men, is told in ail images of horror 
by the prophets ;^^ and under the obscure name of Magog, 
they hâve furnished the scripture imagery for the terrors 
of the latter day. But an undisciplined barbarian horde 
spreads and loses itself, like water in the sand, or else is 

12 See Jeremiah, cb. iv.-vi., and Zephaniah ; also, Psalm lix. 
VOL. xm. 3 
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drafted into the service of some more eivilized power. 
The Scythians, (says Herodotus, speaking of this irrup- 
tion,) were thought lo hâve been struck with " womanish 
disease" or nervelessness,.in vengeance for their robbery 
of a Syrian temple of Astarte ; iheir chieflains were mas- 
sacred by the Medes at a banquet where they had been 
received as guests ; and, being enrolled in the Assyrian 
forces during their last defence, theirs is perhaps one of 
the unknown tongues of the Ninevite inscriptions. The 
brief terapest spent itself; and within thirty years the 
great powers wrere ready to begin their game anew, 

The fortunes of Judah now hastened rapidly to a crisis. 
Josiah, perhaps with a rash reliance on some favoring 
oracle,^^ or else regarding himself as the invincible cham- 
pion of the true îaith, and filled with a rash ambition to 
recover the boundaries as he had restored the institutions 
of David's kingdom, undertook to resist the king of Egypt, 
as he hastened to anticipate the advance of the Medes in 
Syria. In vain Necho represented that his design was 
altogether friendly to Judah, and that he was engaged in 
keeping ofT a common enemy. His polîcy in occupying 
the seaports of Palestine roused the suspicions jealousy of 
Josiah, who had already begun to exercise a sort of pro- 
tectorate over the whole extent of Canaan, feebly occu- 
pied as it was by the scanty Samaritan population. He 
encountered Necho near the Galilean sea-board ; and the 
plain of Megiddo, which had witnessed, seven centuries 
before, the vindication of Hebrew independence, in Debo- 
rah's splendid triumph, witnessed now its downfall, in the 
defeat and death of Josiah, the last worthy inheritor of 
David's crown and lineage. 

" Weep ye not for the dead," said Jeremiah, chiding 
the passionate lamentation of the people, " neither mourn 
for him ; but weep bitterly for hira that goeth away, for 
he shall return no more, nor see his native land." The 
death of Josiah was only the commencement of that train 
of calamities which within twenty years destroyed for ever 
the monarchy of Judah. His son was detained as pris- 
oner or hostage in Egypt, and Jehoiakim ruled ten years 
or more as a vassal of the conqueror. When Nineveh 

13 Huldah had foretold that he should " be gathered to his grave in 
peace," without witnessing the calamities that would foUow. 
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was taken by ihe Medes, the star of Babylon was in the 
ascendant ; and the young chief Nebuchadnezzar, leagued- 
with the Medes to destroy the only rival power, discom- 
fited the Egyptian force at Carchemish, and succeeded to 
the suzerainty over Judah. 

In vain Jehoiakim maintained a brief struggle against 
the Chaldean power. The weakness of Judah made it a 
prey to the nevv spoiler, ivhile old enmities of neighboring 
tribes noW broke ont afresh. The king died amidst the 
terror of the impending overthrow ; and his son surren- 
dered himself, without a blow, to be taken with ten thou- 
sànd captives to Babylon. The ill-fated Zedekiah, brother 
of Jehoiakim, was put upon the throne, as a subject- 
prince, or tool, to serve the pleasure of the Chaldean 
despot. 

The calamities of the time again drove many to seek 
refuge in Egypt ; and there seemed even a hope that an 
alliance with that country might enable Judah to throw 
ofF the yoke of Babylon, But the power of Apries, now 
king there, (as Herodotus tells,) had been wrecked in a 
hazardous campaign in Libya. His strongest vassal, 
Amasis, slew him shortly after in a revolt ; and the late 
king's iraprisonment in Babylon, whither he was sum- 
moned at the first suspicion of his faith, warned Zedekiah 
what he had to expect from any recreancy. He swore 
allegiance anew, and was suffered a few years longer to 
occupy the uncertain throne. 

But the stimulus constantly afforded by the sorrowful 
and impatient exiles of the Euphrates, together with the 
fanatic confidence of a party among the people, the mem- 
ory of their signal deliverance from Sennacherib, and 
their fond trust that the ramparts of Zion were impregna- 
ble to any heathen force, compelled, as it were, the final 
faopeless and ruinons revolt. I-n the uneasy and highly 
roused temper of the time, there were not wanting those 
who confidently foretold a splendid triumph and the im- 
médiate coming of the Messiah, or the nation's idéal and 
victorious king. So frantic was the assurance of some, 
that, during a short respite of the siège that foUowed, they 
reduced again to bondagé certain slaves or captives, whom 
they had emancipated so as to serve in the defence. But 
the prophets of clearer vision, as Jeremiah and Habakkuk, 
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could look only despondingly at the condition of afiairs. 
If any thing were wanting to prove their cheerless words, 
it was found in the civil feud, which not even the siège 
could bring to terms. Zedekiah had staked every thing 
on the cast of this revolt, and played the game ont as a 
desperate man, upheld by a fanatic party of religionists, 
who conceived it infamous to yield a point of sacred 
ground, or to harbor a doubt of Jehovah's invincible pro- 
tection. On the other hand, whatever hope tbere might 
hâve been at least of a longer struggle, if not of eventual 
triumph, was foiled by the continuai despairing protesl of. 
Jeremiah. At one time he seenas to hâve stood quite 
alone in his prédictions of evil, and was openly charged 
with traitorous plottings with thé enemy. Apparently, he 
held defeat or surrender to be only a necessary prélude to 
greater security and peace, and that the king's résistance 
was the real hostility to the land ; for, to show his confi- 
dence in better times that should follow, he made and 
publicly registered the purchase of a field in his native 
village. His sincerity was évident enough, and the sanc- 
tity of his character was in gênerai a shelter from any act 
of gross violence ; but the party in power charged him 
with being the evil genius that tied their hands, demor- 
alized their discipline, and held them from putting forth 
any effective force. His personal périls and adventures 
make the most striking picture of the siège, and his treat- 
ment must hâve had a powerful effect in widening the 
fatal breach. 

And so the siège wore on, for near two years. At length 
famine began to do its work. The stores of bread had 
entirely given out. The king fled away at night, but was 
captured and led before the conqueror. His children 
were slain before his face, his own eyes were put out, and 
in this horrible plight he was taken to the prison of Baby- 
lon. Jérusalem surrendered. The slender remuants of 
the population were either carried into captivity " by the 
waters of Babylon," or fled to Egypt, (whither Jeremiah 
went unwillingly to spend the remainder of his days,) or 
else were suffered, under a native governor, to till the 
desolate fields of Judah. The fortifications of Jérusalem 
were broken down. Palace and temple were burned with 
fire. The gathered treasures of the kings and the sacred 
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vessels of the sanctuary were taken to grâce the carousal 
of the Babylonish conqueror. A few helpless struggles 
against the pressure of that heavy hand, a few stern mea- 
sures of vengeance or suppression, and the fair land of 
Canaan, which had been " as Eden or as the garden of 
Jehovah," the Land of Promise, which for so many cen- 
turies had been, and^ was yet to be, the centre of Hebrew 
affection, and the home of Hebrew faith, was in the deso- 
late condition portrayed in the pathetic Lamentations of 
Jeremiah : 

<< How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! 
How is she become as a widow ! 

She that was great araong thé nations, princess among the provinces, 
How is she become a vassal ! 
Judah goeth into exile, affliction, and slavery. 
Her dwelling is abroad among ^e nations ; 
She findeth no repose ! " 

J. H. A. 



Art, il 
The Chief Appeal of Religion, 

The points which hâve generally interested people most 
in relation to religions things are, What shall we hâve, 
if we take up the déniais and burdens of a Christian life ? 
or, what shall we lose, if we remain as we are, and do 
not take them up ? Take Christendom through, and we 
think it will be found that a true life, harmonious in its 
spirit with that Jésus led, is presented to men in the light, 
and urged by the motives, of a low and earthly interest. 
The animus of Peter's question is still dominant in countr 
less hearts — ^^ Behold, we hâve forsaken ail, and folio wed 
thee ; what shall we hâve, therefore ? " 

We do not propose to spend much time in criticising 

thismethod of presenting religion, and in showing the foUy 

of it. It has its root in tfuth. We ail know how fréquent 

is the appeal to the terrors of perdition, and, on the other 

3# 
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hand, to the glories of the saintly world, as influences to 
keep men from sin, and to bind them to God's service. 
Thèse appeals hâve their root in trulh. There is terrible 
reality at the foundation of the coarsest dénonciations of 
fire and wrath ; for the evil efFects of sin, however inaccu- 
rate may be the forms of our conception of them, caa 
never be too powerfully irapressed. And the joys of 
heaven cannot be more attractively depicted than the 
reality deserves. 

But still we hâve no right to use thèse, or to feel thèse, 
as motives to révèrent and righteous living, until we hâve 
a proper sensé of a motive that is higher and nobler thaa 
both ; and we cannot really see and appreciate the dan- 
gers of sin and the rewards of duty, until we hâve a 
central sensé of somethiiig which makes a religions life 
more binding than either those terrors, or those rewards. 
For, if we look at it close enough, we shall see that there 
is nothing in the idea of hell alone, or of heaven alone, 
which makes a religions call appeal to the spiritual artd 
infinité part of our nature. An angel may come down 
and tell me that, if I do not live in a certain way hence- 
forth, I shall burn for it hereaftcr, and that if I do, I shall 
be lifted to everlasting joys ; but if he does not tell me 
something more, although this may be ail true, he has not 
said any thing which makes that life binding on my soûl ; 
he has not touched the immortal core of my being ; he 
has not made me look up, and révère law, and aspire to 
goodness, and adore God. If I walk in the way he marks 
out, for the reasons he prescribes, I walk as an earlhly 
being, from dictâtes of inlerest, and without the nobility 
of any spiritual motive behind my action. 

There is, then, a preliminary question to the inquiry, 
" What shall we hâve, or what shall we lose, as the con- 
séquence of our faith or our worldliness ? '' The strong 
motive, the steady impulse to a Christian life should flow 
from that feature of it which makes it binding upon men 
— that view of it which makes it a disgrâce and a shame 
for a man to be indiffèrent to it — that view of it which 
makes one less a man when he does not possess it, and 
truly and only a man when he is crowned by it. 

Religion, when truly conceived, has vital analogies with 
ail other vital relations which the human soûl sustains, 
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and may perhaps be most powerfully presented in the 
dress of those analogies. Let us use, iherefore, for a few 
moments, this form of unfolding the thought we désire to 
impress. 

Imagine the case of a man afflicted with some disorder 
that drains his vitality, allows his best organs but a feeble 
play, and so imposes on him a languid and misérable life. 
A person, skilled in the treatment of such a disorder, goes 
to him, and lays before him a course of treatment for his 
considération, which will restore* him to health. But it 
will require great care, strict and long-continued obédi- 
ence to the bodily laws, exercise that niay be painful, 
resolute résistance of the temptations to sloth and sleep» 
And, often, medicines must be taken that are répulsive to 
the taste. What, now, if the man, believing what the 
physician says, believing that he can be cured by such 
means, should fix his attention on the hardships and the 
long, painful discipline connected with the remedy, and 
should ask, " What shall I hâve if I submit to this pro- 
cess ? what recompense can you promise for thèse suffer- 
ings ? " Would not such a question be an indication that 
the malady had affected his mind as well as his body ? — 
that it had withered his manliness as well as his muscles ? 

The physician, it is true, might eloquently portray to 
him the sadness of his sickly state, and point out the evils 
to which he will be surely doomed in future, if his disor- 
der is not rooted out ; but, would not any body expect 
that the great motive which would strive with the sick 
man, and lead him to adopt such a treatment, would be 
Ihe désire to be ivell? And if any argument was needed, 
if any address or stimulus was required, to arouse him, 
should we not suppose that enough would be found in 
that one word, health? Should we not think that the 
most joyful speech the man could listen to would be, 
" You can hâve health again ; your blood may flow with 
pleasure, and your step be strong ; you shall be able to 
enjoy the fresh air, and delight in the glories of nature ; 
you shall be able to do your work as a man, and as a 
member of society, and the food earned by toil shall be 
nutritions, and the sleep that refreshes your limbs for duty 
shall be sweet." Should we not suppose that any drugs, 
any regimen, any hardships that should bid fair to bring 
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a man to such a state, would be welcome, because of that 
State ? Should we not be amazed, if the man required 
any other impulse, any bribe, any promise of a good un- 
conneeted with such a return of health, to bring him to 
the adoption of those means ? 

This analogy is important, and the truth it points to, 
more important. Let us take another instance, that the 
force of the principle may be more clearly seen. What 
if one should go to a blind man with the news that, at the 
price of certain unpleasant conditions, his lost facnlty 
could be regained! Would any other inducement be 
necessary to ensure an eager attention ? Would he not 
say, " Fix any conditions, within the limits of honor, and 
they wili be a trifle to the joy of having my eyes again ? 
Let me undergo any thing, if only this thick darkness— 
this unnatural night — can be broken, so that the sun. shall 
shine for me again, and the faces of my friends be visible, 
and the world be painted with the glory of the rising and 
setting sun." Would you think it any thing less than - 
insanity, if the man should ask for any other inducement 
to the .adoption of the proposed cure — even though that 
cure might require the most painful surgical opération — 
than the thought that his eyes could be restored to him ? 

Or, again, suppose the case of an ignorant man, who 
has a strong mind and a capacity of being eminent as a 
student — perhaps a capacity to rank as high in the realm 
of acquired truth as Newton. You ofFer him ail the 
means of instruction. But he sees that the path of study 
is laborious, that the acquisition of principles and the steps 
of advance are toilsome — ^that the price to be paid is con- 
secratiojn, and systematic drilling, and patient application, 
and contentment with slow progress. Suppose, therefore, 
he should ask you, " What shall I hâve, if I continue in 
the Une marked ont ? What recompense shall I find if, 
at ail this expense of discipline, I attain a cultured intel- 
lect, and rise to be fellow with Newton, Herschel and 
Humboldt ? " Could you présent any thing that would 
be a more stimulating motive than the prospect of arriving 
at such a state ? Would you not strive to make him see 
that such a hope could not be abased to a secondary place ? 
You might talk of the power which knowledge gives ; of 
the station, dignity, wealth, enjoyments, that often foUow 
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in its train ; but you would tell him that ail thèse are of 
less aceount than the possession of knowledge end wise 
faculties ; that the suprême thing is to know the treasures 
of God's wisdora and the riches of human nature, and 
that the glorious reward of culture is, to be wise and 
wealthy in the mind. 

It is a great pity that the analogy of religion with other 
subjects belonging to human life and human interests, is 
not more clearly seen. We should be saved from a world 
of follies, and should feel the appeal and the authority of 
religion more intensely, if we felt that there are thèse 
analogies, and if they always shed their light upon what 
we call the interests oî the soûl. Just as the highest thing 
which you can propose to a sick man is health, just as 
the most excellent boon which you can ofFer to a blind 
man is his eyesight, just as the most désirable thing which 
you can propose to the mind of the untutored man is 
knowledge, — so the most precious thing which can be 
set before the aspirations of a spiritual being, is goodness, 
holiness, a Christ-like life. The great motive that should 
stimulate our affections and brace our will, must flow 
down to us from the objects themselves that are offered 
to the ambition of our heavenly nature. 

But we need not say that this is not the way in which 
men generally regard the subject, or hâve it set before 
them. , The absorbing question with a great many people 
seems to be, not whether the law of Christ is trùe, not 
whether the claim of conscience and the call of God are 
right, but îohat if ive donH follow them ? And the most 
fervent Christian éloquence seems to flow in showing that 
God has infinité power to enforce his laws, and an eter- 
nity to do it in. So that the costs, risks, and sacrifices of 
a Christian life are commended on the ground of the loss 
that attends the failure to make them. Let us not object 
that the penalties of wrong living should be set before 
men ; the more vividl^ the betfer, if truthfully done. 
But should not the first question of every fair mind be 
this, "Is a law true; is the Christian life the highest life 
for a being that has a soûl ? " Independently of the ques- 
tion of penalties, or hardships, of what it will cost if we 
neglect, or of what it will come to if we honor religions 
principles — is not the first question — the question which 
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should décide a man's course, is simply this, " Is a reli- 
gious career the right career ? And should not that 
preaching be called the most wholesome, searching, 
powerful and evangelical, which scatters and burns up 
ail mists that lie between the soûl and the truth of things, 
so that a hearer raust go avvay from it speared through 
the brain and conscience with the conviction that an 
unconsecrated life is falsehood and moral idiocy ? Count- 
less subsidiary and additional appeals and influences, of 
course, in ail great preaching, will be brought to bear to 
invest this truth with charra, with pathos, with sweetness — 
to kindle the émotions of pénitence, and to nourish the 
seeds of grâce ; but this must be the granité basis of any 
healthy dealing with human nature in respect of religion. 
If some one should come to you with a proposition 
which he wished you to believe, and which it was im- 
portant that you should believe, would you think of asking 
him first, " What shall I gain by attending to it, or what 
shall I lose by disbelieving it ? " Would you think of 
looking to any other sources than the évidence he could 
bring for the proposition ? Would you imagine that any 
bribe, or any threat, could afFect the real merits of the 
subject a hair, or deserve to be thought of a moment, by an 
honest mind ? Can you conceive such a thing as refus- 
ing to believe it, if the évidence is sufficient to establish 
it ? Now a question of action, set before the moral na- 
ture, is precisely analogous to a question for belief set 
before the mind. The ail-important thing is, whether it 
is right or not. To refuse to do it, if it is right, because 
it runs counter to some of our pleasures, is as monstrous 
a thing as to refuse assent to a demonstrated doctrine, 
because it runs counter to some of our préjudices. The 
idea of gilding a moral truth, or a Christian call, with any 
thing différent from itself, as a temptation, is like the idea 
of bribing a judge to bend his opinion. Just think of 
setting up a Christian virtue with a necklace around it, 
or any ornament upon it Jo make the soûl aspire towards 
it, and choose it. It is true, as the hymn says, — 

" Wisdom bas treasures greater far 
Than East or West unfold, 
And her rewards more precious are 
Than ail their gems of gold." 
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But spiritual wisdom has no treasure and no reward so 
precious as itself. The moment we bring somelhing 
foreîgn from Christian goodness, as a eontroUing motive 
to the choiee of goodness, even though it may be a joy 
or an honor that naturaliy results from being good, we 
praetically set something above a true life ; we practi- 
caliy say that there is something in the universe of greater 
worth than holiness, to which a true life is the palb. This 
is a profanation of Christianity ; however serious the 
preaching sounds that deals with such implements, it 
commends worldliness in spiritual guise. The Saviour, 
in the béatitudes, promised certain rewards to certain 
dispositions — the inheritance of the earlh to the raeek, and 
the kingdora of heaven to the persecuted ; but the pre- 
ciousness of the highest states of mind he placed in those 
States themselves. He said, " Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy ; blessed are they which hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled ; 
blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God." 

If a man asks, therefore, " What will be the consé- 
quences to me if I remain in sin ? '' we may answer, 
" The very worst possible conséquence will surely be 
your doom— the possession of a sinful love, contentment 
in sin ; and the more placidly you look around for extra^ 
neous conséquences to watn you from such a state, the 
more deep is the judgment of that state now upon you. 
Extraneous conséquences, and bitter enough, will doubt- 
less coil around you, as the years roU ofF, but in the sight 
of God, the direst punishment that besets you is the state 
that you are in. The feeling that rules you is the archi- 
tect of the hell you sufFer ; every fiery wave that will ever 
roll in upon you will be the infernal création of that tem- 
per — a terrible parody, by the Spirit of evil, of the first 
créative fiât of divine goodness saying * let there be dark- 
ness and torment,' as the Holy Word first said, * Let 
there be light.' And the spirit that rules you will be as 
much more dreadful than the conséquences of it, as the 
black, billowy turmoil in the breast of Satan, when he 
tumbled from heaven into the pit, was more awful than 
the suUen beat of the burning mari that awaited his 
frarae.'' 

If a man asks, *' What shall I hâve, if, in obédience to 
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the call of religious truth, I conquer difficultés, and walk 
in ways Ihat the worldly nature does not love ? " We may 
answer, ** You will hâve the divine quality, the inward 
nobleness, the eonscious fellovirship of God's spirit, which 
such a walk brings. Other things you will hâve — peace, 
satisfaction, heaven, as the conséquence, but nothing so 
valuable or so glorious as the thing itselfj which générâtes 
every conséquence." Would you think of expecting any 
body to reward you in external ways for being just, or 
for loving your child ? Would you ihink of carrying any 
account to the eternal bar setting forth, " so much is due 
me for helping a sufFerer with a coin that might bave 
purchased pleasure for me at the théâtre ? " The just 
and lovely disposition is its own recompense. God dœs 
not and cannot pay for it in guineas and soft climates, 
any more than you can sell your attachment and respect 
to another for gold. If the pulpit could make men see 
the intrinsic excellence of goodness as a Christian state of 
heart ! God would hâve us see that, and feel the impul- 
sive motive that cornes from seeing it. It was for this 
that the Christ was clothed in flesh, and made our bu* 
manity translucent with the divinest charm. 

We ail of us hâve souIs, we ail of us bave infinité 
natures, and they cannot find their objects, their food, 
their exercise, except in the sphère of things with which 
religion invests us. The worlh of piety to the spirit is 
like the worth of health to the body ; the importance of 
religious truths to the best part of us is like the value of 
light, and the colored glories of nature, to the eye. If we 
do not bave a pious spirit within us, we are diseased ; 
and nothing can express the dreadfulness of our state 
more, than the simple déclaration that we are in that 
state. If we do not live amid those objects we are blind ; 
and nothing further that can be said, can add any thing to 
the description of the misery of our condition. The 
buildings in which people gather to listen to pulpit words 
are not more firmly founded on their corner-stones, than 
the church and its doctrines are based on the needs of 
human nature and the truth of things. 

The most solemn and efficient sanction of the gospel 
is this, that we are absent from truth in our falsehood to 
religious law and claims ; that we scorn things which are 
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in theraselves the highest and «most valuable things — as 
heaith is the best thing for the body, sight for the eye, and 
science for the mind. And hère the subject becomes 
impre^ively practical. It springs of ilself from an essay 
into a sermon. What person will not say, what person 
does not often say, that a Christian life is better than a 
selfish one — the highest condition of the soûl ?• What per- 
son will not. say that humble dependence upon God is 
not a higher state than proud self-reliance, that a sincère, 
filial prayer, every morning, is not a better way to begin 
the day than thoughtlessness or ingratitude ? Who does 
not believe that doing good to others is a better work 
than bending every hour to his own enjoyment ? — that 
practical faith in God is a higher spirit than practical 
unbelief? — that a swee^, forgiving, charitable disposition 
is more désirable than a harsh and coarse and self- 
seeking spirit ? Who will not say that a man of probity 
and holiness and deep usefulness is not infinitely more 
worthy than a man of mère wealth and avarice ? Bring 
together ail the typical characters of history — the warrior, 
the statesman, the artist, the monarch, the pleasure-seeker, 
the man of money, and who is there that will not delibe- 
rately place such a character as Jésus above them ail, as 
alone worthy the heart's deepest révérence and love, and 
as shovving more gloriously the worth of man ? Who is 
there that does not pay this homage of his judgment and 
approval to religions principles and a Christian char- 
acter ? 

What more powerful call, what more urgent motive, 
can appeal to any person, to go higher up the Christian 
life, or to begin a Christian life, than this worship of it by 
every inmost soûl ? We hâve heard something of the élo- 
quence of revivalists in their calls to men to forsake sin 
and serve God, but we know nothing in their most gor- 
geous pictures of hell, or their most fascinating fancies of 
heaven, that has a tithe of the weight, as a motive, which 
the fact ought to bring with it, that a religions life is 
endorsed as the best possession, in the centre of every 
heart. " This is the condemnation," said Jésus, in a pas- 
sage whose meaning will never be exhausted while a 
sinner lives in the universe, " that light is come into the 
world, and men love d^rkness rather than light because 
VOL. xni. 4 
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thejr deeds are evil." X^s, damnation is the choice of 
that which we know is not worthy of choice. Hell is a 
life in that which is not true, and which our own soûls 
condemn. The Devil is the father of lies, the archfalse- 
hood, and his chain is on ail spirits, and his stamp seared 
into their forehead, who obey what they confess is not 
deserving obédience, who dream of finding good in what 
the heart refuses to révère as best. Deep jdown below 
ail hells, the root of hell, is the feeling of satisfaction in 
what conscience condemus. High up above ail heavens, 
the very sun-source of the radiance of heaven, is the 
splendor of holy virtue in itself ; s^nd the fountain of its 
power, and its most authoritative appeal to the human 
heart, lie in the fact that it is the highest truth and the 
highest good. • . t. s. k. 



Art. IIL 

Skepticism: its Cames; its Cure. 

We propose to ofier a few thoughts ou the above-named 
thème. In introducing our topic, let us state in what 
sensé we use the ,term Skepticism We employ it in its 
broader signification. We mean by it not simply a clear, 
well-defined disbelief of Christianity, but every form of 
doubt as to the truth of the gospel. It is not alone a 
sharply defined infidelity like that of Paine, which works 
mischief by paralyzing moral effort ; for languid doubt 
also checks exertion. The real foes of the gospel are 
quite as oflen found among those who occasionally attend 
public worship, as among them that make a parade of 
their disbelief. Those persons who are insensible to ail 
the stirring appeals which the gospel makes to their con- 
sciences or sensibilities, who seem proof against ail the 
arguments that the ambassador for Christ may présent, 
hâve manifestly no faith to spare. By their languor, their 
indifférence, their worldliness, they confirm the reckless 
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in their criminality, and chill Ihe hearts of the devout. 
Did they know their own moral needs, Ihey would hâve 
grave reason to cry, *' Lord, increase our faith ! " 

In making thèse statements, we of course simply affirra 
a fact which the Scriptures recognize ; to w^it, that there 
may be an aôled infidelity, no less than an avowed skep- 
tieism. Both forms hâve their inconvenienees, their real 
evils. Open*, unabashed skepticism infuses its doubts into 
Ihe minds of the unthinking and daring. There are some 
in every community, particularly among the young, who 
are puffed up with eonceit. Mistaking singularity for 
originality, paradox for profundity, they seem to fancy 
that they give the most convincing proof of greatness, by 
doubting what the mass of mankind are simple enough to 
believe. And such individuals are, of course, but too 
prone to reject a system which fosters humility, or curbs 
vice. They are liable, therefore, to fall into the snare of 
the open skeptic. It needs but a Paine or a Voltaire to 
assert audaciously that Christianity is an imposture, and 
the résurrection of Jésus a fable, to carry them ail cap- 
tive. On the other hand, the virtual, though less frank 
skeptic, vfho pays Christianity an external homage, while 
his heart is steeled against its power, is a hindrance to 
the triumph of truth. He talks as though religion were 
valuable as a supplément to criminal law ; thinks it neces- 
sary that the vulgar should be in subjection to some form 
of superstition, in ordet that they may be restrained from 
excess in vice ; but his chance words show that he has no 
conception of the grandeur of the religions sentiment. 
Paul could not preach him into fervor, nor Gabriel argue 
him into a glow of dévotion. What can we expect of 
such a man in the way.of effort for the world's conver- 
sion ? How much will he do toward commending the 
gospel to others' regard ? How can we expect that he 
will give money or personal toil toward carrying the gos- 
pel to other soûls, when he has no consciousness of its 
value ? Must he not look on others' fervor with wonder 
or cool disdain ? Will his soûl kindle at the thought of 
immortality and the rédemption of man, when, with Sad- 
ducean indifférence, he doubts whether there is any résur- 
rection of the dead ? What cares he for appeals to the 
esample of Christ and the'conduct of the apostles, if he 
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regard them as either delirious like Mohammed, or dis- 
honest like Joe Smith ? Out of the characler of a man's 
heart his longue will soraetimes speak, and his hands act. 
And such a man as we hâve just described will act preju- 
dieially for Christianity. He, too, is an oracle for a cer- 
tain class of minds. If he sneer at lively faith, disparage 
enthusiasm, and scoif at liberality, he must needs para* 
lyze the moral énergies of not, a few of his associâtes. 
And at a time like the présent, when every devout fol- 
lower of Christ is saddened at the spectacle of so much 
sin in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, and 
burns to do something for the speedy conversion of hu- 
mânity, it is sorrowful, it is disheartening, that there are 
those who sit Sunday after Sunday in the house of prayer, 
without having settled it in their minds, whether the gos- 
pel is a truth or a fable. 

Nor, perhaps, ought we to stop hère with our enumera- 
tion. There is auother class of doubters in Christendom. 
They are neither swaggerers, like the disciples of Paine, 
nor stolidly indiffèrent, like the class last described. Chi 
the contrary, they are morbidly anxious for faith. Some 
of them hâve reflected deeply and painfuUy on the short- 
ness of life and the certainty of death. Standing on the 
little island of time, and listening intently to the hoarse 
murmurs of those billows which are evermore washing 
away the shores of the land whereon they dwell, they 
gaze eagerly forward to see if they can catch a glimpse 
of some bettcr continent. The merely human vision is 
too limited in its range to behold that brighter world^ 
The very anxiety which thèse persons entertain for a vig- 
orous faith, becomes, strange to say, almost the ground 
of doubt. They brood over the subject, and think of the 
impostures which hâve been palmed on human credulity, 
and ask tbemselves tremulously, Is Christianity any more 
reliable ? And instead of resting satisfied with the irréfra- 
gable évidence presented in favor of the gospel, instead 
of dwelling on the promise of God as the ground of hope, 
they puzzle their minds with the objections of sophists, 
and, vainly striving to answer them ail, sink, from a révul- 
sion of feeling, into a kind of half-disbelief. They wish 
not to be in this condition ; but sigh over their doubts ; 
cry almost despairingly, ^ Who wUl show us any good ? 
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Lord, lift tbou upon us the light of thy countenance ! " 
yet still remain tortared by misgivings. 

We are aware that, in this description of a class of 
semi-skeplics, we are anlieipating somewhat one braneh 
of our thème. It may almost seem like forestalling our 
discussion to mention, while telling in what sensé we use 
the term skepticism, the cause of it. As it seemed diffi- 
eult, howevér, to give a fair description of the last class 
of skeptics without making this anticipation, we acknow- 
ledge the inaccuracy, and pass to our discussion. 

What, then, are the causes of infidelity ? We speak 
of causes, because it is manifest, to ourselves at least, that 
no single circumstance will account for ail the forms of 
doubt that exist. It were unjast to impute to those whose 
unbelief springs from languor, or a morbid anxiety to 
avoid being deceived, that rash*, haughty arrogance, that 
headstrong recklessness, which characterisje another class 
of skeptics. Harsh criminations will never convert those 
whose very anxiety to knmo seems to hinder them from 
embracing a theory which for us, at least, must rest on 
faith. A little encouragement, a few suggestions, the 
removal of a few difficulties, will help the doubter out of 
that slough of despond wherein he has too long, for his 
own satisfaction, lingered. But to our subject. 

One cause of skepticism is arrogant self-reliance, over- 
weening vanity. ïhere are persons in the world who 
hâte to be led by any body. They scorn almost the 
thonght of dependence. It hurts Iheir complacency, to 
think of being indebted to even Omnipotence. It would 
gratify them to belle ve that they are self-created. This, 
however, is a notion too absurd for even a madman. 
Compelled to give it up, they love to flatter their vanity 
with the thought that their intellects are able, of them- 
selves, to solve the mysteries of both time and eternity. 
They therefore haughtily reject révélation as entirely 
needless. This intellect of man's, which weighs the pla- 
nets, and reckons the distance of the stars, and computes 
the swiftness of light — can it not also find out about God 
and imrocwrtality and heaven ? Can it not ascertain what 
is right, and what wrong ? What necessity, then, of a 
divine révélation ? Must we learn from a Hebrew car- 
penter and from Galilean fishermen about thèse moral 
4# 
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trulhs ? This is the way in which certain conceited mind» 
reason. Christianity woands their pride, Comraending 
as it does a lowly spirit, as one of the first marks of wis- 
dom, no wonder that it is despised by those who are 
pufTed up with pride. Its plain assertion, "No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whorasœver the 
Son will reveal him," — is such an affront to an intellect 
boasting of its capabilities and attainments, that many a 
soûl almost spontaneonsly spurns the gospel. 

But faults are generally gregarious. It îa rarely the 
case that but a single raistake in judgment is made. That 
baughtiness which chafes at the bare thought of acknow- 
ledging a superior, claims liberty in action. And buman 
conceptions of liberty are far too generally gross and 
imperfect Multitudes deem freedom but a synonym for 
lawlessness. Fossessing such a nature as we do, frail, 
imperfect, and subject to vanity, as we are, freedom from 
restraint almost necessarily implies vice. Unless man is 
held in check by the awful thooght of answerableness to 
God, he speedily plunges into sin. And the maddening 
cup of guilt once drained, the judgment is bewildered, 
and the heart defiled. Unhallowed indulgence once par- 
taken of, the soûl is thenceforth unwilling to practice self- 
denial. And from this very fact there comes another 
hinderance to Christianity. If it is galling to huraan 
baughtiness, to acknowledge even dependence on God, 
it is still more annoying to human passion, to acknowledge 
accountableness to him. Grant, however, that God reigns, 
and that he bas spoken through the Scriptures in stem 
réprobation of impurity, selfishness, and crime, and the 
intellect finds no justification for sin. Logic itself can 
afiirm nothing more unequivocally, than must the soûl 
assert its duty to practice righteousness. How then can 
one find a doak for those offendes which he does net 
wish to forsake ? While the gospel forbids them so point- 
edly, and thunders against them the edicts of Jehovah, 
what excuse can one offer for his crimes? The simplest 
resort is to deny the truth, and, by conséquence, the 
authority, of Christianity. And when a man is determined 
to reject a System, he will soon hunt up justifications for 
his course. He will invent a thousand^ sophistns, and 
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palm them oa an intellect that desires to be deceived. 
AU expérience sfaows that men of facile principle are 
easily convinced of things Ihey wish to believe. Where 
sharp passions and unhallowed desires are leagued to- 
gether to deceive a soûl hankering after error, they find 
it but too easy a task to boodwink it. Skeptieism is more 
firequently the fault of the will, than- shallow reasoners are 
ready to admit. And arrogance and a love for sin are 
Iwo of the most potent cause» of tbe ranker and more 
shameless forms of infidelity. 

For proof of thèse assertions one might cite the case 
ef Rousseau* How grand the panegyric he pronounced 
en Christ ! Thougb the passage is well known, we can- 
not refrain from quoting it hère : 

" What prepossession, what blindaess must it be to compare Soc- 
rates to Jésus ! What an infinité disproportion is there betwéen 
tbem ! Socrates, djing without pain or ignominj, easilj snpported 
bis character to the last ; and if his deatb, however easj, had not 
crowned his lîfe, it might hâve been doubted whether Socrates, with 
ail his wisdom, was anj thing more than a vain sophîst. He in- 
vented, it is said, the theory of morals. Otbers, however, had before 
put them in practioe ; he Imd onlj, therefore, to say what they had 
done, and to reduce their example to precept. But where could 
Jésus leam, among his ccmipetitors, that pure and sublime morality, 
of which he only bas given us both precept and example ? The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends, appears 
the most agreeable that could be wished for ; that of Jésus, expiring 
in the midst of agonizing pangs, abused, însulted, and accused by a 
whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner who 
administered it ; but Jésus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, 
prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes; if the life and death of 
Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jésus were those 
of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelie history a mère fiction ? 
Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of a fiction ; on the con* 
trary, the history of Socrates, which nobody présumes to doubt, is 
not 80 well attested as that of Jésus Christ. Such a supposition, in 
fact, only shifts the difficulty, without obviating it ; it is more incon* 
oeivable, that a number of persons should agrée to Write such a 
history, than that one only should fhmish the subject of it. The 
Jewîsh authors were incapable of the diction, and strangers to the 
morality oontained in the gospel, the marks of whose truth are so 
strikiûg aod inimitable, ihsX the inventor would be a more aston^ 
iflhiDg character than the bero." 
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Of course, any one who shoald read, without knowing 
the autbor, so glowing a eulogy on the gospel, woHld say 
ai once, the man who penned it most be an earnest ad- 
vocale of Christianity. Alas! for the fallaciousness of 
hnman judgments. After writing so unanswerable an 
argument in favor of the Christian religion, Rousseau 
adds, " I cannot believe the gospel." But whence can^ 
the difficulty — frora the intellect, or the heart ? It is im- 
possible to convince any fair mind, tbat Rousseau's skep- 
ticism sprung not from a depraved will. 

But the causes named are not the only grounds of 
skepticism. As we hâve already asserted, ihere are vir- 
tual skeptics among those who occasionally, if not habit- 
ualiy attend public worship. And by this we mean 
soraetbing more than that men's conduct falls far short of 
peifection. No raatter how strong any one's faith may 
be, or how lively his zeal, the besi disciple of Christ in 
the présent âge has more cause to lament his moral 
deficiencies, than to pride himself on his excellences. If 
the professed foUowers of Christ in our day are to be 
tried by any severe test, and the maxim, " faith withoat 
Works is dead," be over-rigidly applied, how common 
must infidelity be deemed ! But we would avoid any 
pharisaic jndgment. Making due allowance for the weak- 
ness of human nature, and tne mighty influence of tempt- 
ation, we would give any man crédit for faith, who shows 
by his dévotion, his toils, his liberality, and by his ordi- 
nary speech, that he believes in Jésus Christ as the Son 
of God. There are thousands, however, in Christendom 
who lay no claim to such faith. Religion they prize as 
an agent for overawing the superstitions and the creda- 
lous, and think the clergyman quite as serviceable as the 
constable. Regarding indeed prévention as better than 
cure, they think it a wise expédient to encourage the 
de vont to foster faith in those who are susceptible to 
religions impressions, as the latter may thereby be kept 
ont of mischief. But to show that such men are realJy 
infidels, ail that is needful is, to ask them the simple 
questions, Do you believe the New Testament account of 
Christ ? Do you believe that he was, in the sensé in which 
he claimed to be, the Son of God ? That he rose from 
the dead and ascended to heaven ? Do you crédit the 
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accounts given of miracles as wrought by Christ and the 
apostles ? Do you, on the strength of the testimony of 
the ScriptareSy hope for the résurrection of the dead ? 
To such direct interrogatories not a few, probably, would 
answer, No. Otherç, though they might hesitate in giv- 
ing a categorical reply in the négative, would equally 
hesitate in answering affirmatively. At best their minds 
oscillate between belief and doubt. Sometimes they hope 
for imnnortality, but base not their expectation on the fact 
that Christ has risen. And their conduct is but too faith- 
fui an index of the feebleness of their faith. They mani- 
fest no fervor, display no zeal, show no liberality in behalf 
of the gospel, make no earnest efforts for its furtherance. 
Though ardent enough, where any prospect of pecuniary 
gain or worldly pleasure lies before them, they are spirit- 
ually torpid. 

What is the cause of such men's skepticism ? Is it 
arrogance ? Is it an overmastering love of sin ? We 
thînk not It is rather languor. Their mkids, on spirit- 
ual thèmes at least, appear singularly sluggish. They 
seem never to hâve put themselves to the trouble of inves- 
tigating the claims of the gospel. They hâve considered 
neither the external nor the internai évidence in its favor. 
They live whoUy in the présent. One might suppose that 
they almost fancy that they hâve dwelt on carth from 
eternity, and are to remain hère to eternity. Evidently, 
they hâve not mêditated deeply on the past, nor contem- 
plated the future. They hâve not pondered the mystery 
of death^ nor attempted to look beyond the grave. That 
question which the bold apostle put to his royal auditor, 
Why should itbe thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? they hâve never weigh- 
ed. Nor hâve they tried the gospel, to see how it would 
minister to the soul's needs. They hâve never bowed 
before God in adoration, with that révèrent humility which 
best pleases Him. They hâve seldom practised righteous- 
ness for its own sake. They know not, by actual expé- 
rience, the truth of our Lord's language, ** It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." We say they hâve not 
tried the gospel ; how could they be expected to test its 
adaptation to human needs, while they are unconscious 
of the soul's deepest wants ? A mind hardened by self- 
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ishness, incrusted by indifférence, whose deepest founts of 
feeling are frozen over by the frosts of worldliness, cannot 
appreciate ihe gospel ; for it cares not about the thèmes 
of whieh the gospel treats. So long as this world satisfies 
a man, why shall he pine for a better one ? If the de- 
stroyer has not invaded one's home, or if with stolid forti- 
tude, one has surrendered his loved oncs to the grave, 
and then forbidden his soûl to think of them, lest raemory 
should bring a pang, what likelihood is there that he wiîl 
exult in the promise of the résurrection ? It costs too 
much effort to acquire vigorous faith, for a languid man 
to gain it. Our control over some of our mental émotions 
is indirect, rather than direct. If we would awaken faith, 
we must turn our attention to those facts and events 
which are calculated to deepen it. We must examine 
testimony, consider the laws of the mind, fasten the soûl 
firmly on certain occurrences, ère conviction ripens, and 
the spirit can say, / am satisfiéd ! The languid mind will 
hardly make such an exertion, but will prefer for the hour 
to remain in incertitude, rather than to perform the requi- 
site toil. " A slothful man," as Inspiration informs us, 
^^ hideth his hand in his bosom, and will not so much as 
bring it to his mouth again." There are mental sluggards, 
no less than physical ones.' If the latter will run the risk 
of slarving, rather than toil to procure food, what wonder 
that the former neglect that moral effort which is needfui 
to supply them with spiritual bread ? Though our deepest 
needs are mental, rather than physical, yet, as man can 
live an animal life while ignorant of God and heaven, the 
lazy, who abhor ail systematic exertion, will perform that 
toil alone which seems most imperative. * Hence the sec- 
ond form of skepticism of which we hâve spoken. It is 
négative rather than positive, because it is the offepring of 
sloth. 

Of the third form of skepticism which we mentioned, 
we hâve already indicated the cause. Our limits will 
allow but Utile expansion of the statements already made. 
We doubt not that every clergyman, at least, has met 
persons of this class. They seem wavering between faith 
and despair. They do not underrate the importance of a 
bright hope, nor do they overvalue the world. They 
are neither languid nor reckless. ^ On the contrary, they 
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pant after a knowledge of the invisible world. Heartily 
do ihey confess Ihat the soûl must hâve something nobler 
than the perishable Ihings of time, ère it can feel satisfied. 
They long to hear God's voice addressing them, as of old 
it addressed Adam. Like the youthful Samuel, with 
upturned eye and open ear, they cry, Speak, Lord ! thy 
servant hearelh. They eagerly désire too to gaze on the 
glories of that upper world, and to hear not merely the 
songs of angels, but the voices of the departed. . But God 
speaks not audibly to them ; over the grave a veil still 
hangs, whose dark folds hide from the merely human vis- 
ion the realms of the blest ; and no voice comes to the 
natural ear, intently though it listens, from those peace- 
ful shores. True, they read the words of Christ, *' I am 
the résurrection and the life : " they peruse those soothing 
assurances which he gave to his disciples : " Let not your 
heart be Iroubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father's house are many mansion^ ; if it were not 
so, I would hâve told you. I go to prépare a place for 
you." They read also that Christ, according to his pré- 
diction, rose from the dead, and showed himself alive, 
again and again, to his 'disciples. They learn too that 
both Christ and his apostles v\rrought miracles as seals of 
their authority. Thèse things they cannot gainsay, do not 
wish to gainsay ; and, admitting them, there is no alter- 
native but to acknowledge the authority of Christ, and 
the truth of the résurrection. But hère come in perplex- 
ing doubts. Faith does not satisfy their minds ; they 
crave knowledge. Eager as they are for endless life, 
convinced that the sands of life are fast running oui, they 
long for certainty on the momentous point of inamortality. 
They re volve the subject, ask if there can be any possi- 
bility of mistake, and straightway are involved in a cloud 
of difficulties. Doubt may dart inlo the mind in the form 
of an interrogation, while to answer the query may de- 
mand hours of patient investigation. Such questions as 
thèse flash into the intellect : " Is not Christianity, like 
Mohammedanism, an imposture ? Are not miracles im- 
possible ? Were not the disciples the victims of their own 
fond dreams ? Nay, are not the Scriptures forgeries, 
instead of véritable historiés and letters ? " Thèse are mat- 
ters which they revolve again and again with morbid 
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eagerness ; and, though every re-examination accumulâtes 
tbe évidence in favor of Christianity, yet ihe simple fact 
that they hâve not been eye-witnesses of the facts record- 
ed in tbe Gospel, but are required to believe on the 
strength of otbers' testimony, casts a shade of doubt over 
their minds, whîch their diseased anxiety deepens into a 
darkness that can be felt. Faith in God and unseen real- 
ities, bowever, they cannot wholly aive np ; the hope of 
immortality and heaven they raust cling to ; and yet they 
ask, and ask again, '' is there not a possibility that we are 
deceived ? — till vague misgivings overspread their mental 
horizon, and ail is gloom once more. Thus they live, 
sometimes exulting in transports, often sunk in hopeless- 
ness ; but strangers to that equable, earnest faith, without 
which it is impossible for any man to please God. 

So much for skepticism ; so much for the causes of it. 
Is there any cure for it ? It is lamentable that doubt 
should exist, where God enjoins trust. It is mournfui 
that, after the gospel bas been in the world for eighteen 
centuries, there should be any who question its assurances, 
or carp at its morality. Doubly lamentable is it, that 
there should be any who pant after faith in God and 
immortality, and yet attain it not. The world improves 
but slowly in comparison with what it would, had ail men 
a living faith. Piety languishes, affection is duU, liberality 
is rare, sin abounds. Lord^ increctëe men^s faith ! is the 
prayer that must needs rise oft to every Christian's lips. 
Is there, then, a cure for skepticism ? Can those who are* 
paralyzed or saddened by doubt émerge into the bright- 
ness of a vital faith ? Thèse are questions which we 
propose npw to consider. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to premise that, if 
there are différent kinds of skepticism, there are probably 
différent kinds of remédies therefor. It savors more of 
quackery than of reason, to affirm that a single panacea 
will cure the most dissimilar disorders. What might cure 
an arrogant, conceited infidelity, might fail of removing 
doubts which spring from an over^anxiety for knowledge. 
It will not seem extravagant, to assert that a différent 
remedy must be provided for every form of doubt. 

What, then, is the cure for that haughty, sinful skepti- 
cism which we first described ? A simple answer is, hu- 
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mîlity and a lôathing for sin. Let man but think soberly 
of what he is, and he will see that lowliness is befitting, 
Man is not self-crealed ; he bas iherefore either existed 
eternally, or he is the product of superhuraan skill. But 
we are créatures of yesterday ; science proves that our 
race are new-comers on the earth. Did not geology show 
ihis fact plainly ; were there not in the strata of the earth 
at once the remains of prior races of beings, the ruins of 
former orders of things, and palpable proofs that the con- 
dition of our planet has been such, that man couid not 
possibly bave existed upon it ; we might ask, where is the 
évidence that man has long tenanted our globe ? Where 
are the works he reared ? Where the historiés he wrote ? 
Where the records or the memorials of ihe exploits a 
restless créature like him must bave performed during the 
millions on millions of âges of past eternity ? Nor is the- 
évidence merely négative. We can appeal to the philos- 
ophy of language to demonstrate the fact that man begun 
bis race on our sphère but a few centuries ago. While 
the Old Testament contains the earliest history extant, the 
Hebrew tongue, by its extrême simplicily, its lack of 
many of the contrivances and refinements of later lan- 
guages, proves that it was the vehicle for men y et in the 
infancy of their existence to communicate their thoughts. 
Thus history and science, the strata of the earth in their 
rough, yet gigantic alphabet, and the etymology and syn- 
tax of the Hebrew language, concur in showing that man 
is a récent tenant of our globe. Whence then derived he 
his existence ? Is he the ofFspring of blind chance ? The 
thought is absurd. What then is the alternative ? He is 
the workmanship of some superhuman Creator. So fear- 
fnlly, so wonderfully is man made, eye and ear, hand and 
foot, sinewy muscle, curions frame, beating heart, and, 
above ail, thinking brain,,so clearly proclaim that some 
skilful artisan fashioned him, that in spite of haughtiness 
on man's part, in spite of the incomprehensibleness of the 
whole matter, we must needs confess that we are created, 
dépendent beings. If thus, of course we are also answer- 
able beings. He who fashioned us has a right to mark 
eut the course we shall pursue. Vain is it for passion to 
clamor for gratification, vain for sophistry to attempt to 
VOL. xni. 6 
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bewilder tbe understanding ; bere b tbe fact that God 
reigns, and man lives only by bis decree. 

We are aware tbat it may be replied to ail sueb con- 
sidérations, tbat it is akoost absnrd to expeet tbe arrogant 
to seek btimility. *^ Can tbe Etbiopian ebange bi» skin, 
or tbe léopard bis spots ? ^ Will tbey wbose conceil bas 
led tbem to scoff at tbe tboogbt of dependence, tbey wbose 
unballowed longings bave stimalated tbem to invent so« 
phistries, vcdnntarily abandon tbeir erimes, and prosirate 
themselves lowlily beibre Gk)d, and snpplieate for feîth ? 
We acknowledge tbat it is unlikely^ Untess soine iiidg' 
ment from beaven startle tbeir guihy conseiences^ and 
abase tbeir {«ride, tbere is groand lot fe^r tbat tbey wîU 
pass from eartb in bopelessness and sin. Still^ it wiÙ be 
sometbing to save from tbe snares of snob men tbe ingen<< 
noQs yontb of onr day« Tbe Christian minister/ aye, 
every Christian, sbonld be ready to pnnctore Xhom biad- 
ders of conceit wbereon tbe swaggering skeptic floats^ ït 
is neither unkind nor impertinent, to point ont tbe source» 
and tbe groundlessness of tbis for m of skepticiem* Per- 
haps a frank rebuke, a faitbful exposnre of tbe sinfulnes» 
of tbe beart of a skeptic like Ronssean, may do tbe infidel 
himself good. It may reveal to bim deptbs of sinfnlnesd 
of wbicb be was nnaware. It may also set tbe nnwary 
yotttb on bis gnard against fostering tbat bangbtiness 
wbicb usually précèdes a fall. It were mnch gained, if 
tbe présent génération of braggart skeptics were tbe last 
tbat sball corse tbë eartb. Could tbey win no followers, 
tbe world wonld soon be rid of tbe nuisance ; for even 
skeptics are mortal. 

Bnt wbat is tbe cure of tbe second kind of skepticism 
named ? Tbe canse of it snggests tbe remedy. If it 
springs from langupr, it must be cured by tboûgbt and 
activity. Conld we induce such infidels to arouse from 
indifférence and sloth, tbe spell wonld be broken. To 
ponder tbe solemn mysteries of life, death, and eternity, 
would soon melt sucb skepticism away. Tbere is abun* 
dant proof of tbe divine origin of Cbrislianity, and of tbe 
authority of Cbrist bimself. No man wbo dénies tbe 
heavenly origin of tbe gospel can ofFer an explanation of 
its rise and progress, without finding bimsélf and bis 
theory beset by a bundred times greater difficulties than 
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aocompany the notion of the celestial nature of Cbristian- 
ity. Why did a new religion like that of the despised 
Nazarene, — a religion which demands self-deoial and the 
bîghest spirituality, win so maay couverts in an âge when 
pompons cérémonials and ontward show were chiefly 
prized ? Why, but because its author gave indubitable, 
miraculous proof of a superhuman authority ? Why did 
the disciples of Christ forsake their national religion, 
appealing as it did so powerfuUy to both their révérence 
and their patriotism, to embrace a new theory ? Was it 
to gain wealth and preferment ? Young men with talents 
like those of Saul of Tareras could count on them by 
adhering to the established religion* And the writings of 
Saul, affecting as they are, and stamped with the seal of 
the deepest sincerity, show us that he had found poverty, 
bardship, and péril, the sole earthly results of bis conver- 
sion ; and that he reckoned on thèse as inséparable corn- 
panions to the close of bis ïife. What man with a spark 
pf sensibility in bis soui, bas not been thrilled with admi- 
ration as he read the language of the apostle at Mile- 
tus ? ** And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jérusalem, not knowing the tfaings that shatl befall me 
tb^e ; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
City, sâying that bonds and afflictions abide me." What 
tempted the eleven apostles to tell the story of Chrisl's 
résurrection ? If rt was but a fabrication, why did they 
invent such a fable ? For worldly bonor ? But Christ 
had j«st been ignominiously executed. And had they 
hopea for better tréatment, a few months* expérience 
quiekly undeceived thera^ Why did they not then aban- 
don their deceit, and acknowiedge the falsity of their nar- 
rative, if false it was ? Thèse are unanswerable questions. 
Conamoa sensé, every Ihing we know of the nature of 
maa and the laws of the human niind constrain us to 
affirm that the apostles foUbwed no cunningly devised 
£Eible, in preaching Jésus and the résurrection. They 
suffered aÙ, braved ail, from a deep love of truth. It was 
the resurreetion of Jésus that inspired them with heroism 
and faith. They saw their risen Lord, conversed with 
faim again and again, beheld him as be ascended to heav- 
etLf and knew that bis résurrection is the pledge of man's 
ÎBimortalily. Let the skeptic bot think of thèse (aots ; let 
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bim remember tbat, ère he bas a rigbt to reject tbe notion 
of the divine origin of Christianity, he mnst présent some 
simpler tbeory to account for its existence ; let him recol- 
leet that the gospel bas outlived tbe assaults of unbe- 
lievers, and is triamphing over tbe opposition of foes ; let 
bim but fairly weigh the nnanswerable testimony in favor 
of the religion of Jésus ; and he must needs feel that tbe 
Christian makes no extravagant demand when he asks of 
him faith in tbe gospel and zeal for its furtherancie. Nay, 
let him but awake from bis stupor, and see how time is 
flying, and think how soon death will loose bis boldon 
tbe earth, and even he will feel bis need of faith. 

Could the Christian but persuade him to consider ihese 
matters seriously, could he indnce bim to labor earnestly 
for tbe good of man, and to bow in révérence before God, 
tbe knell of bis infidelity would soon be struck. Tbat 
indifférence which now palsies bis énergies woukl give 
place to vital faith. Nor must we forget to lay stress oa 
a matter just hinted at. Prayer is a most important aid 
to faith. They who would acquire the strongest confi- 
dence must seek it on tbe bended knee. " Ask, and ye 
sball receive," is still the promise of beaven. But bere, 
as in regard to the first class of skeptics, tbe Christian 
must recoUect that much will dépend on bimself in kin- 
dling faith in olhers' soûls. The languid are averse to 
exertion, and the Christian must sirive to arouse them. 
Tbose who are freezing to death usually enjoy their drow- 
siness, and beg to be let alone. But pbilanthropy com- 
mands us to disregard their piteous appeals. Who can 
tell how much argument and entreaty may do with sucb ? 
Just in proportion to tbe unlikelihood of their voluntary 
abandonment of skepticism, sbould be tbe Christian's 
assiduity to convince them of their need of faith, and of 
tbe truthfulness and ballowing tendency of the gospel. 

But what is the cure of tbe last kind of infidelity named ? 
This semi-skepticism which so troubles certain sensitive 
minds, which haunts sonls that would gladly banish ît — how 
sball it be exorcised ? It may best be doue, it seems to ns, 
by reflection and by an energetic will. We regard it as no 
unwarrantable assumption, tbat there is ample gronnd for 
faith in tbe Scriptures. There is notbing incredible in tbe 
idea of a divine révélation, in miracles, or in tbe resarrec- 
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tion. They whose morbid anxielîes render them tbe vie* 
tiiBs.of oceasional doabt, shoold eonsider a few facts. In the 
&sl place, there may be objections, seemingly unanswei^- 
aWe objections, to a theory, and yct that theory be irue. 
*' There are objections to a plénum," said an old writer, 
" and objections to a vacuum ; yet one of thèse must be 
true." Finite roinds like oors cannot coroprehend infin^ 
îty. A rast deal, which it would be absurd to doabt, 
lies entirely beyond the grasp of the haman undérstand* 
ing. We acknowledge tbis fact in physi<»; why disre- 
gard. it in tbeology ? Let tbe doubter eonsider tbe lesson 
"wbich ail bistory bas taught, — that man, left to himself, 
plonges into sin ; and he will perceive that, if God desires 
human holiness, he must needs give man a révélation. 
Humanity require soch a révélation, both that they may 
know the will of the Most High, and may hâve a proper 
incentive to struggle after spiritual excellence, Let the 
doubter also recollect that, if God decided to give this 
révélation, he would naturally fornieh proof that it is 
from Hira, What stronger évidence can be gîven than 
miracles ? The very fact that so many stagger at them, 
and allège their impossibiltty, is a virtual admission that 
if actually wrought, they would arrest human attention. 
Are miracles, then, possible ? Certainly ; for cannot He 
who enacted naturels laws at first, alter, reverse, or sus- 
pend them ? The only additional question, then, that can 
arise is, bave such miracles been wrought ? And this is 
a question of fact, to be determined by testimony. And 
what more unexceptionable testimony can be given, than 
that furnished in the New Testament ? Ignorant the 
apostles could not hâve been of what they affirmed. 
Liars they certainly were not ; for they had no possible 
inducement to testify falsely. Forgëries the gospels and 
epistles are not ; for we hâve the most reliable testimony 
that they came down to us from the first eentury of the 
Christian era. How, but by admitting their genuineness, 
can we account for the circunisfancc that the bulk of 
Christian believers, tbough often split into parties bitterly 
hostile to one another, regard the New Testament with 
a common révérence ? Let those trouUed with skeptîcal 
doubts reflect cm thèse matters candidly, and, if convinced 
that the bakmee of argum^its is in &vof o£ Oiristtaiiityv 
5# 
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embrace it heartily. Let tbem not morbidly dwell on 
. objections. After one or two patient examinations, ibey 
shoald be satisfied ; for, certainly, tbe weight of testimony 
is overwhelmingly in favor of ibe gospel. This course 
commended men parsne habitually in otber matters ; it is 
erainently rational in this. And after this the wiil shoald 
exercise its prérogative. To every obtmding^ donbt it 
shoald resolately exclaim, Avaant ! troablesome fiend ! 
thoa shah not distarb my rest. A reasonable faith is 
acceptable to Christ. To the obstinate doabter among 
bis chosen disciples, he exclaimed, "Thomas, because 
thoa hast seen roe, thoa hast believed ; blessed are they 
that hâve not seen, and y et bave believed." 

We bave now finished oar work. Thoagh avirare that 
we bave not exhausted the sabject, nor, perhaps, pre- 
sented the weightiest considérations that coald be stated, 
we bave indicated the causes of the commoner forms of 
skepticism, and saggested the remedy. Thoagh we know 
that no donbt on raan^s part can annihilate the Deity or 
shake bis throne, we are painfuUy confident that skepti- 
cism saddens the heart, and checks the progress, of 
humanity. With this conviction oar prayer mast ever 
be, Lordj increase ihy childrenh faith ! m. g. 



Art. IV. 
The Condition and Prospects of Preedom. 

loside View of Slavery ; or, a Tour amon^ the Planters. By C. G. 
Parsons, M. D.; with an Introductory Note by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Boston: John P. Jewett 6l Co. 1855. 12nio. pp. 3ia 

Lettera on Slavery, Addressed to the Pro-elavery Men of America ; 
Showing itB Illegality in ail Ages and Nations. By O. S. Freeman. 
Boston: Bêla Marsh. 1855. 12mo. pp. lOa 

Thèse volâmes it îs not oar par pose to review. They 
are named, becaase among the more récent contribations 
to oar rapidly growing anti-slavery literatare, and becaase 
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tbey furnisb a suitable text for the subject indicated in the 
above tille. A word in regard to each of them, however, 
may not be inappropriate, as they will subsequently be 
referred to only for the purpose of illustrating, or subslan- 
tiating some position takeu. The former of thèse vol- 
umes, then, is the work of one, who, if he may be credited, 
saw slavery nnder aspects peculiarly favorable for a 
correct estimation of its intrinsic character and natural 
^yorkings. Its author tells us that he had a '^ number of 
relatives " in the South, sOme of whom " were slave- 
holders," and ail of whom were " so situated that a more 
intimate acquaiqtance with their homes would " not only 
" bring him into close contact with slavery," but " give 
bim, probably, a nearer access to its secret opérations than 
is often enjoyed " by those " not supposed to be in favor 
of it." Thèse relatives he visited just after the adoption 
by Congress of the, " Compromise measures ; " when 
'^ the pulpit and the press had proclaimed that ail agita- 
tion had ceased," and that the cause of anti-slavery had 
become extinct. " In the South," thèse assertions " were, 
to some extent, credited; and the espionage of slave- 
holders over the movements of Northern men was less 
than had been known before for many years." During 
his excursion to the South, the author travelled through 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. The " Tour among the Planters " is a report of 
what he saw, and a part of which he was. How great a 
bias, if any, the author's manifest prédilections hâve given 
to his statements, it ts, of course, impossible to say. The 
book, however, is written with apparent candor, and its 
" facts " are corroborated by many others which had pre- 
viously come to our knowledge. The atrocities related 
in it, moreover, are nothing more than what, reasoning 
from the recognized principles of human nature, we might 
anticipate from such an institution as slavery. Put irre- 
sponsible power over one class into the hands of another, 
and so long as humanity is what we now see it, it will 
not be difficult to predict what resuUs must ensue. The 
volume before us, therefore, is a fit companion to the 
** South Side View of Slavery." A perusal of it, also 
would not harm those Northern people who are '* as much 
opposed to slavery as any body," but who are quite con- 
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fident tbat tbe slaves are generaHy well Urealed, and, oo 
the whole, aboat as bappy as tbey woald be under aay ck- 
cumstances. 

Thé **LeUers on Slavery" are an argunoent for the 
" higher law." They are devoted to the establishment of 
tbe proposition that slavery, like murdei, piraoy, higb* 
wày robbery, and tbe like, can never be legalioed*— tbat 
ail attempts to legalize them are praclical atheism. They 
are tersely written, are crammed witb interesting fads 
and weighty précédents — the collection, and careful ar* 
rangement of wbich mnst bave been attended witb great 
labbr. They are, tk^refore, every way wortby of atten* 
tion, and to sueh as can be convinced by abstraet reason* 
ing must prove well nigh conclnsive. In no other work 
with which ne are acqaainted, can somueh valuable mat- 
ter On the same subject be found withki so small a com- 
pass. Having thas paid oor respects to the volâmes 
before us, we proceed to offer some remarks upoa the 
topic indicated by oor title. 

It is the concurrent teslimony of Christiantty, philoso* 
phy, and expérience, that ail genuine freedom is based 
upon intelligence, intelligence upon virtue, and virtne 
upon religion. Were it not for religion— Kïommunion with 
the Infinité, and the sanctions of an unchanging law-^o 
inform and vitalize, virtue would be a sham. Were it not 
for virtue'-— un wavering confidence in, and unflinehing ad* 
herence to the right— to quicken and guide, iotelligence 
would cease to be a blessing. Were it not for iatelli* 
gence-^'^a keen perception of tbe relation of rights to du* 
ties, of principles to conduct^— to appreciate and proteef, 
freedom would be an empty name. No maa can be a 
freeman in the highest sensé, therelbre, the roots of whose 
being do not strike deep into, and extract their chief 
nourishment from, religion— >from a con^^ioas dependenoe 
upon, and responsibility to Alraighty God. 

What is trne of individuals in this respect, is abo trae 
of conmiunities and nations. They eau be free, prosper* 
o«s, glorioQs, only as they are intelligent, virtuous, reli* 
gkine. The whole history of the world, if it teacbes any 
tfaing, very plainly teaches this — that while ignorance, sin, 
and skepticism are the fearfulest reproach^ and, if iodnlg^ 
ed, the inévitable destruction, of any nation, their oppo- 
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sites are its exaltation, strength, honor. How familiar, 
yet how éloquent are the voiees with which Assyria, 
Egypt, Maeedon, Carthage, Greece, Rome, . once so 
mighty, now gathered with the dead, address us ! How 
solemnly do they tell us, " We were swept from the earth 
because we were founded on ignorance and violence, and 
beçause equity and truth prevailed not in our councils ! " 
How forcibly, too, dœs superstitions, immobile, yet beau- 
tiful Spain ; does untaught, priest-ridden, yet sunny Italy ; 
does skeptical, licentious, yet polished France, reiterate 
the same impressive lesson. Indeed, he has read the 
world's annak to litlle purpose, who does not know that 
always, and everywhere, peoples hâve been strong, and 
generous, and nobie, just in proportion as they hâve been 
intelligent, and virtuous, and truly religions. 

But to dwell on Ihis point would be to insuit the under- 
standings of our readers. We hâve alluded to it not only 
to call to remembrance 'a very important, thougb a very 
poorly appreciated principle, but to vindicate — if indeed 
any vindication be needed — the propriety of discussing 
tins subject in the pages of a religions periodical. " Ye 
shall know the truth " — so runs the slatement of him, who 
not only looked at principles, but at a glance sounded 
theîr depthsi, and comprehended their relations — "and the 
truth shall make you free.^' Acknowledging the intimate 
relationship between freedom and religion — that the only 
sure basis of the former is the latter, and that one of the 
noblest fruits of the latter is the former — we do also ac- 
knowledge the imperative demands which freedom has 
upon ail who profess to be governed by a religions spirit. 
We acknowledge that, while it is always appropriate for 
the spécial organs ôf religion to do what they honestly 
can for the promotion of freedom in the earth, there are 
times — 'as when James H; atterapted to coerce the con- 
sciences of his Protestant subjects ; or as when George 
III. essayed the partial, if not complète enslavement of 
our fathers ; or as now, when the Slave-Power, utterly 
défiant of truth and God, is threatening the subjugatîon 
of the nation and the continent— when they who believe 
the gospel of Christ, and cherish the principles of right- 
eonsness, raust spare no effort, and hesitate at no sacrifice 
for liberty, or brand theraselves as thoroughly recréant to 
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the memories of their sires, tbe teachings of histc»ry, the 
ciaims of huroaoity, and the example of Christ. Not 
quite prepared as yet to prove ourselves thus false to the 
essentîally just, and thas infiàel to the spirit of our reli- 
gion, we bear oar testimony, with sach explicitness and 
power as we may, to the unutterabie worth of freedom, 
and the atrocious wickedness of slavery — to the inaliéna- 
ble right .of every raan to the former, and the imperative 
daty pf every man to resist, by such means as he thinks 
proper, the encroachments oif the lattér. 

In the commencement then we observe, that to under- 
stand the présent condition and prospects of freedom in 
oar conntry, it is necessary to go back, at least, to the 
period of the Révolution ; see what was its condition then, 
and trace its history down to ihe présent hoar. Ascend- 
ing to that interesiing, that heroic period in our national 
career, we find that the spirit of genoine and' universal 
liberty was greatly prédominant in ail the original States* 
True, there was ^avery in them ail ; yet not a State was 
there, hardly a leading man in any one of the States, wLo 
did not, more or ïess acutely, feel the damning sin and 
sharue of slavery. Thé peopîe had just emerged from a 
long, bloody, and almost exhausting war for freedom ; 
not for Personal freedom, for England, andacious as she 
was, never darëd serîously lo tamper with that, but for 
political enfranchisement. To feel, or to prétend, indîf* 
ference to that domestic servitude wbich existed among 
thera, was to brand themselves as éither hypocrites or 
tyrants. But they did not so feel, and, of course, did not 
so prétend. On the bther hand, they were keenly sensi- 
ble of the inconsistency of their- position. In nearly or 
qufte every State, iherefore, earnest efforts were made to 
create a public sentiment, and to put in opération such 
causes as should resuit in the graduai and utter overthrow 
of slavery. On this point the North and the South were 
a unit. In the Constitution of New Hampsbire, the clause 
declariiîg the liberty and equality of mankind was in- 
sertéd " with the understanding^, that ail who were born 
of slave parents from the time of the adoption of the Con* 
stitution, were born firee.'* * Seventy days afler the Decla-» 

1 Qaoted m the << Letters ^ from Mass. Hist Coll. 
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ration of Ind^pendence^ Massachusetts, by her assembled 
Représentatives, " jRe^oZverf, That the selling and enslav- 
ing of the haman species is a direct violation of the natti« 
rai rights alike yested in ail men by their Creator, and 
utterly incoiisistent with the ayowed principles on which 
this and the other United States hâve carried on their 
straggle for liberty, even to the last appeaL''* Èarlier 
than this in fact^ that is, in 1767, Massachusetts enactèd 
a bill for the prohibition of the slave-trade, vvhich was 
vetôed by the royal governor^ trhile herjudges, ihtee 
years afterward, decided that no slaves could be held on 
her territory.^ To opinions and efforts like thèse, Con- 
necticnt responded^ alleging that it was '^a palpable 
absnrdity so loudly to compiain of attempts to enslave t/^^ 
while we are actually enslaving others."^ Thçse senti- 
ments and endeavors, however, were not confined to what 
are now the " Pree States.'' Several of the " Slave States'' 
began to move in the same direction. Virginia, especially, 
was not tininterested in the holy cause* " I made one effort 
in that body," [the Colonial Législature of Virginia^ says 
Jefferson, "for the permission of the émancipation of 
slaves, which was rejected ; and indeed, during the régal 
govemment, nothing libéral could expect success."* 
Again, he tells us, that in 1778 he brought in a bill to 
prevent their further importation into the State. "This 
passed wilhput opposition, and stopped the increase of 
the evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its final 
eradication." ® The State of Georgia also held simiïar 
sentiments; for, at a public meeting at Darien, in that 
State, in 1774, the following very strong and pointed res* 
olution was adopted: "To show the world that we are 
not inflaenced by any contracted or interested motives, 
but by a gênerai philanthrophy for ail mankind of what- 
ever climate, language or complexion, we bereby déclare 
our disapprobalion and abhorrence of the unnatural prac- 
tice of slavery in America, (however the uncultivated 

* Quoted iïl the " Letters " from the Coll. of the Amer. Statis. Asso* 

3 We ând thÎB among our notes, htit are uoable to state the authority. 

4 Quoted from Amer. Archives, 4th Séries, vol. ]| p. 1038, by Hou* 
Charles Samner, in his speech of February 21, 1854< 

5 Jefierson's Works, vol* i*, p. 3. 
Ibid^ p. 38« 
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State of tbe coantry or other specious arguments may 
plead for it,) a practice founded in injustice and cruelty, 
and highly dangerous to our liberties as well as lives, 
debasing part ptour fellow-creatures below men, and cor- 
rupting tbe virtue and morals of tbe rest, and laying tbe 
basis of tbat liberty we contend for, and wbicb we pray 
tbe Almigbty to continue to tbe latest posterity, upon a 
very wrong foundation. We tberefore résolve at aU Urnes 
to use our utmost endeavors for tbe manumission of our 
slaves in tbis Colony, upon tbe most safe and équitable 
footing for tbe mastérs and tbemselves,"' Similar reso- 
lutions were adopted by public assemblies in tbe Caro-' 
linas, in Maryland, and In nearly or quite ail tbe original 
States. 

Consulting tbe records of Congress, we perceive that 
tbat body was aniraated by tbe same noble spirit — tbat it 
sougbt to lay, broad and deep, tbe foundations of genuine 
and universal liberty. So early as 1774, tberefore tbe 
members entcred into a unaniraous and solemn agrée* 
ment " tbat tbey would neitber import, nor purcbase any 
slave iraported, after tbe first day of December; after 
wbicb time tbey agreed wboUy to discontinue tbe slave 
trade, and would neither be eoncerned in it tbemselveS) 
nor would bire tbeir vessels, nor sell ibeir commodities or 
manufactures to tbose wbo sbould be eoncerned in it." ® 
Two years afterward tbe same body, in adopting tbe 
Déclaration of Independence, asserted, " We lîold tbese 
trutbs to be self-evident, that ail men are created equal, 
tbat tbey are endowed witb certain inaliénable rigbts, 
among wbicb are life, liberty, and tbe pursuit of bappi» 
ness." The pteamble to tbe Constitution also déclares 
that that vénérable instrument, wbicb it bas become fasb- 
ionable almost lo idolize, was " ordained and establisbed 
to forra a more perfect union, establisb justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for tbe common defence, 
promote tbe gênerai good, and secure tbe blessings of 
liberty." And to emancipate every slave on our soil, 
notbing more is needed tban that tbis preamble become 
operative. In tbe Constitutional Convention very earnest 
were tbe debates on tbe subject of freedom, and very 

^ Speech of Mn Sumner before quoted. 8 " Letters'' &c., p. 88. 
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strenuoas wsis the apposition not only against admitting 
the terms " slave'' and "slaverv," but against admitting 
any description of the ** peculiar institution " into the Con- 
stitution. And so successful was this opposition that were' 
slavery to be aboliehed, the Constitution would require no 
amendaient to adapt it to the condition of things which 
would then exist, ^* As early as 1784 " also, Mr. Jeffer- 
8on brooght forward a resolution to exçlude slavery from 
«Il the territory " ceded or to be ceded by the States of 
the Fédéral Government, inoluding the whole territory 
now covered by Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
Ltost at first by a single vote only, this measure was re«> 
newed in a more restricted form at a subséquent day, 
and, in 1787, was finally confirmed in the ' Ordinance of 
the North-western Territory,' by a unanimous vote of 
the States." ^ Pétitions, too, did not receive quite^ so rude ^ 
a treatment from Congress in the early stages of our gov- 
ernmetit as they hâve donc in later tirne^. " Gag rules " 
had not then been in'Vented. It ie quite doubtful whether 
the most brilliant imagination then anticipated them! 
Varions memorîals on the subject of slavery from as va*» 
rious régions were presented to Congress, and were oout- 
teously received. Among them the two most notewortfiy, 
were from the Abolition Society of Virginia, and its sister 
socîety of Pennsylvania. The former characterîzed sla- 
very as ^* not only an odious dégradation, but an outra- 
geons violation of one of the most essential rights of humaa 
nature, and utterly répugnant to the precepts of the gos- 
pel." ^® The other was eigned by Benjamin Franklin as 
Président ôf the Pennsylvania Society. It was probably 
drawn by his own pen ; and the signing of it is said to be 
the last political act of bis life. It contains thèse remark- 
able words : " Your memorialists earnestly entreat your 
serious attention to the subject of slavery ; that you wîll 
be pleased to countenance the restoration of liberty to 
those unihappy men, who alone in this land of freedom 
are degraded into perpétuai bondage, and who, amidst 
the gênerai joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in 
servile subjection ; that you will promote mercy and jus- 

® Speech of Hon. Charles Sumner beforé mentioned. 
^^ Speech of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, August, l@5Q. 

VOL. xui. 6 
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tice towards this distressed race, and that you will step to 
Ihe very verge of the power vested in you for discourag- 
ing every species of traffic in the persons of our fellow- 
men." 

Such was the sentiment of Congress at this early period 
of our hislory. Yet cogent and eondusive as may be the 
évidences already adduced of the prevalence of strong 
anli-slavery feeling among the fathers, they are by no 
means ail that may be cited. To exhaust them would be 
to exhaust both our own limits and the patience of our 
readers. Few of the prominent men of the revolutionary 
era hâve not left on record their testimony against the 
abominable wickedness of slavery. Hamilton déclares 
that " natural liberty is the gift of the beneficent Creator 
. to the whole human race ; " ^^ while again, he pétitions 
^ for those who " though free by the laws of God, are held 
* in slavery by the laws of the State." ^^ John Jay, the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, and than whom a purer 
patriot never lived, wrote, "I should hâve been for a 
clause [in the first Constitution of New York,] against the 
continuance of domestic slavery." ^'^ Not long aflerward 
he pronounced slavery a "sin of crimson dye; which, 
were I in the législature, I would présent a bill gradually 
to abolish, and would never cease moving it, till it became 
a law, or I ceased to be a member." ** Governeur Morris 
broke forth in the Constitutional Convention with the em- 
phatic déclaration, "I never will concur in upholding 
domestic slavery. It is a nefarious institution. It is the 
curse of heaven."^^ William Pinkney stigmatized sla- 
very '< as iniquitous and most dishonorable ; founded in a 
disgraceful traffic ; as shameful in its continuance as in 
its origin." Of course, therefore, " by the eternal printfi- 
ples of natural justice, no master has a right to hold his 
slave in bondage a single hour."-^® Patrick Henry, the 
Demosthenes of America, himself a slaveholder, could not 
forbear a similar testimony. " I will not," he cries, " I 

ii«Letters"&c., p. 100. 

12 Speech of Hon. C. Sumner in the Senate, August, 1852. 

13 Seward's Works, vol. ii. p. 72. 

14 Ibid. p. 73. 

15 Sumner's Speech of February, 1854. 
18 Sumner's Speech of August, 1852. 
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cannot jnstify it. However culpable my conduct I will 
so far pay my devoir to virtue as to own Ihe excellence 
and rectitude of her precepts, and lament my want of 
conformily lo them." " The greai champion of the Dé- 
claration, and one of the final negotiators of our inde- 
pendence, solemnly affirms that ^' consenting to slavery 
is a sacrilegious breach of trust." ^® Mr. Madison de- 
clared it " wrong lo admit in the Constitution the idea of 
property in man." Washington proclaimed it as " among 
his first wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery 
might be abolished by law, and that for this purpose his 
suffrage should not be wanting." ^® What was the feeling 
of Franklin is manifest from his relation to the Abolition 
Society of Pennsylvania, and from the pétition, before 
quoted, which he presented to Congress. Yet to ail thèse 
testimonies, let me add that of Jefferson, the sage of Mon- 
ticello, v^ho vtbls not wont to speak in a passion, or to 
speak wbat he did not think, and who well knew what 
indeseribable horrors are involved in the term, slavery, 
Probably not one of the founders of the Republic enter- 
tained a deeper detestation of human bondage, as cer- 
tainly none hâve left behind them better assurances of 
such* hatred. To quote in this place ail that he has writ- 
ten ia condemnation of it, would exceed the limits of this 
article, and perhaps expose us to the charge of fanaticism. 
A few références are ail that can be made. And as we 
allude to him in connection with this subject, instantly 
does the language of the Déclaration, before cited, rise in 
our memory. We remember, also his déclaration that 
" the day is not distant when the public mind of this coun- 
try must bear and adopt the proposition for émancipation, 
or worse will follow." ^ There recurs to us, likewise, 
the assertion that ^' the abolition of domestic slavery is 
the great object of désire in thèse Colonies, where it was, 
nnhappily, introduced in their infant state." ^^ He avers 
that *' oobody wishes more ardently to see the abolition, 
not oniy of the trade, but of the condition of slavery, and 
certainly nobody will be more willing to encounter every 

" Sumner^s Speech, Aug., 1852. so Works, vol. i. p. 49. 

w IbicL ai Ibid. p. 135. 

» Speech of 1854. 
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sacrifice for that object." ^ Again^ he affirms, ^' if some- 
thing^ is not donc, and soon donc [for émancipation,] we 
shall be the mnrderers of our own children." ** " It is a 
hideous blot." ^ It is " a bondage, one hoor of which id 
frangbt with more misery tban âges of tbat wbich the 
people of this country rose in rébellion to oppose. When 
tbe roeasnre of their tears sball be fnll, wben their groans 
shall bave involved beaven itself in darkness, donbtless a 
God of JQstice will awaken to their distress, and by dif-* 
fasing ligbt and liberality among their oppressors, or, at 
length, by bis exterminating tbanders, manifest bis atten-» 
tion to the things of this world."^ '^Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that Qod is jnst ; that bis 
justice cannot sleep forever; tbat considering nnmbers^ 
nature, and natural means only, a révolution of the wheeî 
of fortune, an exchange of situations is among possible 
events; that it may become probable by snpernatural 
interférence ! The Almighty bas no attribute wbich eau 
take side with us in such a contest. But it is impossible 
to be temperate, and to pnrsue this subject tbrough the 
varions consideratioi» of policy, of morals, of history vmX* 
tirai and civil." ^ 

Such were the sentiments of the roen who achieved our 
national independence, and founded the institutions of 
wbich we boast. Exercising so great and far-reaching an 
influence as we know they did, we may fairly conclude that 
such were the sentiments of no trifling portion of the people 

a Works, vd. ii. p. 357. « Ibid. Vol. iv. p. 19& 

24 Ibid. vol. viL p. 310. » jbid. vol. ix. p. 279. 

35 Ibid. voL viiL pp. 403, 404. See, also, Jefferson's Letter to Dr. 
Price, written from Paris, 1785. Also, a Letter to Edward Coles, Esq., 
which is not fotmd in his poblished '' Works," but which was printed ^ 
not long since in the New York Tribune. This "Letter" is dated ' 
August 25, 1814, and is in many respects a verj interesting document. 
In it the author says, "My sentiments on the* subject of negro slavery 
hâve long since been in possession of the public, and Urne has only 
served to give them stronger root" .... "The love of justice and 
the love of country plead equally the canse of thèse people, and it ia a 
mortal refN-oach to us that they should bave pleaded it so long in vain, 
and should bave produced not a single effort — nay, I fear, not much 
serions willingness — to relieve them and ourselves fîrom our présent 
condition of moral and political réprobation." And he conchides the 
letter, ail of which we shonld be glad to quote, by ezhorting his eorre- 
spondent to "Be not weaiy in well-doing" in this direction. 
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of the revolutionary epoch. If, hovvever, any further évi- 
dence of this be wanted, it may be found in ihe teslimbnies 
of prominent religionists, the action of ecclesiastical bodies, 
the votes of collège corporations, and the gênerai litera- 
tare of the time.^ It was the confident belief of nearly 
ail, that the war for independence, and the wide diffusion 
of démocratie ideas conséquent upon it, had inflicted a 
death-wound upon the institution of elavery. That this 
stupendous evil and crying shame, as it was then felt and 
said to be, would disgrâce the country half a century 
longer, few supposed, and less insinuated. For this rea* 
son, no direct sanction of slavery was admitted into the 
Constitution» For this reason, the immortal Ordinance 
of 1787, concerning the Norlh-west Territory was adopt- 
ed— an ordinance which has conferred unspeakable bless- 
ings upon ail those States into which the territory has 
since been divided, and the necessity of which, in spite of 
any " climatic prohibition," was apparent from the subsé- 
quent pétition of Indiana Territory, (including what is 
novv Illinois,) to be permitted to legalize slavery for a 
term of years. In fact, if there be any thing susceptible 
of démonstration from the early history of the country, it 
is the existence of an intense and wide-spread hatred of 
ail forms of oppression, and of as fervent and prévalent 
an affection for universal freedom. The influence of the 
governraent, and of the raost distinguished men of ail par- 
ties and sections was exerted, not violently it is true, but 
moderately, against the former, and in favor of the latter; 
Of abolitionism, the people had not the silly or pretended 
horror that they now hâve ; for there were few who did 
not anticipate that their children, if not ihemselves, would 
see the object of this '* isra '' accomplished— few who did 
not hope that the next génération would proclaim free- 
dom throughout ail the land, unto ail the inhabitants 
tbereof, so that hère, away from the partial théories, the 
corrupt influences, and the effete institutions of the Old 
World, there might be established an asylum for the 
oppressed of every clime, and color, and class, on the 
earth. 

It is not supposed, of course, that thèse sentiments were 

^ Vide Sumner'a Speech of August, 1852. 
6* 
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absolutely tiniversal. It is admitted tbat baser and more 
selfish views fonnd disciples hère and therCé Those wbo 
held such views, however, bore no greater ratio to the 
whole people than did the tories in the tinae of the war ; 
and, doabtless, the iwo classes — the foes of civil and of 
Personal freedom— were to considérable extent identical. 
JBut so dominant was the sentiment of liberty, that pro^- 
slavery meu rarely obtruded theit opinions upon public 
notice. 

Time passed on. As men receded from the période 
they receded frora the spirit^ of the Révolution. Their 
enthusiasm in behalf of freedom abated ; the inconsistency 
and wickedness of slavery were less sensibly felt. To the 
suggestions of selfishness and tyranny did they begin to 
lend a more willing ear. While, therefore, in the East- 
ern and Central States, slavery gradually faded away, 
becoming at once an incidental rather than an essential 
feature of society, and ultimately ceasing to exist at ail ; 
throughout the Southern portion of the confederacy, it 
gradually revived, increased in strength, and, ère long, 
began to exért a powerful influence upon the affairs of 
the governraent. This influence it was able to usurp, not 
because its forces were more numerous, or intrinsieally 
more powerful than those of freedom, but because they 
were always a unit. Whenever their interests hâve been 
at stake, ail party, ail patriotic considérations hâve been' 
instantly ignored, and wiih an unbroken front hâve they 
rushed into the conflict. The friends of freedom, how- 
ever, hâve invariably suflTered themselves to be divided 
into a multitude of parties, and so hâve always been con- 
quered in détail. Had the latter been as firmly united a« 
the former ; and had they as constantly and energetically 
exerted themselves to restrict «md cripple slavery, as tbe 
former hâve done for its extension and fortification, it raay 
well be questioned whether there could now be found a 
single slave in ail our broad domain. 

The first essential triumph of the Slave Power^— thôugh 
by no means intended as such by ils original tnover^^wiis 
the purchase of Louisiana from the French. This terri- 
tory embraced the présent States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and lowa, as well as the territories of Minne- 
sota, Kansasi and Nebraska. For its aooexation, Mr. 
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Jefferson confessed tbat he found no vrarrant in the Ck>n'* 
stitution. For this vast région the United States pa«d tbe 
sum of $15,000,000 in «tock and money ; paying aiso for 
Interest on that stock before its rédemption $8,529,353.43 ; 
making a total of $23^529,353.43. The purcbase of tbis 
iomieose territory, t^dliiough slavery was already estab- 
lisbed therein, greatly eacouraged and strengthened the 
Slave-Power. This it did by opening new markets for, 
and so inciting to tbe increase of, bunmn chattels, and by 
prospectively angnienting, to an indefinite extent, the pro- 
siavery inâuence in the coi:œcils of the nation. 

Next in the order of time, and first in the order of 
importanoe, came the invention of the coUoni-gin by 
Whitney ; an invention wbich immediately rendered this 
stapie one of the most remunerative products that 
coiild be groWn. Slavery thereby received an impetus 
wbich aothing had given it before, and which nothing 
bas given it since. It was foond to be more profita- 
ble, peounkurily, iban it had previoasly been supposed 
possible to make it. States that cookl not grow cotton, 
cottld grow men and women for the shambles ] and, in 
sonae communitîes, the latter proved to be the most lucra- 
tive business in which men conld engage. Thus, the 
" peculiar institution " became intrenched in the strongest 
iftterests of those who upheid it. Tbongh still confessed 
an enormous evil in the sight of both roan and God, and 
wbich, it* was hoped, some future day would see annihi- 
lated, yet the time ot such extirpation, it was admitted, 
must be indefinftely posipotied^ It had become, it was 
tbougbt, not only oonducive, but indispensable, to the 
material pro^^erity, bowever detrimental it might be to 
the moral welfare of the South. Wben, therefore, we 
realise how much tlâs instrument bas done to strengthen 
and perpetuate chattel skvery, with its numberless and 
inappréciable wœs and crimes, the earnest lover of free- 
dom oan bardly Ibrbear to cry, Cursed be the day whereon 
tbe ootlon-gin was coneeived, and cursed be tbe man that 
conceived it. 

After this, ctftne the purcbase of Florida from Spain ; 
opening stiil anotber market for human cattle, and adding 
both immediately and mediately to tbe Slave-Power* For 
this tbere were paid as principal and interest the sum of 
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$6,489,768.66. This, added to what was paid for Louis*- 
iana, makes an amount of $30,01^,122.09. Add now to 
this the sum of $5,532,151.12, paid to Georgia for relin- 
quishing certain clairas upon the territory of Mississippi, 
and for Jiquidating the Yazoo claims in the latter State, 
and, saying nothing of what it cost to extinguish the 
Indian title in those régions, we hâve, as the aggregate 
thus far paid for the extension of slavery, $35,551,273.21. 
l)oes any one flatter. himself that this was the whole ex- 
pense of thèse two parchases ? If so, his memory mast 
be short. For in 1834, began the Seminole war— a war 
dictated by the Slave-Power for the parpose, in part, at 
least, of recapturing fugitive bondmen, and which, as 
regards both its inception and prosecution, it may not be 
well hère to characterize. It is a war, which most of our 
people would be glad to forget, and which, especially in 
the présence of foreigners, few can hear named without a 
blush. This dragged its slow length along for no less 
than eight years, and, according to officiai reports, at an 
expense in money — ^saying nothing of freedom, humanity^ 
and self-respect— of $32,244,381.^8 The total amount, 
therefore, which thèse Territories hâve cost the national 
treasury is not less, in round numbers, than $68,000,000 ; 
probably, is fuU $70,000,000. Yet say Southern gentle- 
men, " AU that we ask of y ou [the North] is, to keep your 
hands out of our pockets. That is ail the South ask, and 
we do not even get even that ! " ^ 

Directly after the purchase of Florida, succeeded the 
admission of Missouri into the fédéral Union. This ad- 
mission was effected, however, only after a severe and 
protracted struggle between the two great antagonistic 
forces in the country — a struggle which it was then thought 
shook the very foundations of the Bepublic, and which 
was terminated only by n compromise so odious to the 
free men of the North that ail their représentatives who 
voted for it were consigned to a political grave so deep 
that no résurrection has ever been able to reach them* 

. 28 Vide N. Y. Tribirae of June 4, 1865. Also, Speech of Hon. L, 
D. Campbell, of Ohio, in the House of Représentatives, December 14, 
1854. 

^ Speech of Hon. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, in the House of Repre* 
sentatives, December 14, 1854. 
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By tbis compromise two more slave States were added to 
the Confederacy ; thoi^gh it was fondly hoped— alas, ho\v 
fallacioas the anticipation !-~that a Une had been drawn, 
beyond which the blasting foot of despotism would never 
trrâd. 

The next step in our downward career was the anexa- 
tion of Texas, and the anexation of the Mexican war 
along with it. This project was conceived, brought foTth^ 
and nursed into matnrity solely for the aggrandizement of 
the Slave-Power, as the ablest upholder of it, Mr. Calhoun, 
frankly admitted. Long before its consummation it was 
predicted by Dr. Cbanning, and others who knew the 
animus^ and had been accustomed to watoh the movements 
of that power. This measure, to say nothing of the essen- 
tial iniquity, and the demoralizing influence of the war, 
burdened the country with an expense of quite two hnn- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, and probably much 
more.^ 

Another immédiate resnlt of it was the admission of one 
more slave State, coopled with an agreement to accept 
four additional ones, whenever they shall organize and 
demand admission, with ail the inflaence they can wield 
in behalf of the " pecnliar institution." But the South 
asks nothing, and çets less tban it asks ! 

Afler this, there tollowed the Fugitive Bill— a bill which, 
when first proposed, no Northern man believed could 
pass, and the enactment of which grossly outraged the 
moral and Christian sentiment not only of the free States 
but of the whole civilized world ; excepting of course the 
three hundred and fifty thousand men for whose spécial 
benefit it was devised. Of this bill, denying as it does, 
the writ of habeus corpusy the trial by jury, and ail the 
venerated safeguards of iiberty ; making an act of charity 

^ Add to this, the seventy millions paid for Loùisiana and Florida, 
and the ten millions given Texas to relinquish its false claim upon 
New Mexico, and we nave the enormous sam of three hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars which ha?e been paid ont of the national 
treasury durin|r the last fifly years for the extension of slavery. There 
is g^ood authonty for believing also that the présent administration has 
oTOred Spâin one hundred million dollars for Cuba. And then who 
can connt np thè expenses to which the Slave-Power has indirtdhf 
Bubjected the govemment for its aggrandizement. Truly the i^uth 
asks noifdng ! What then would be something ? 
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a pénal oflfence, and commanding ail good citizens to 
tarn men-hnnters, we can never bi^ng anrselves to speak 
but in langnage of ntter exécration. How any man wbo 
bas a beart in bis bosom, or bas any tbing where a beart 
shonld be, can do otberwise, is to os a roarvel. Confi- 
dent we are tbat no one tbing bas ever brongbt npon us 
so great a reproacb tbrongboat cbristendom ; tbat none 
bas caased tbe friends of popalar liberty so mach sadness, 
and its foes so mach joy. For, as a talented and large- 
bearted Irisb clergyman wrote, not long after its passage, 
'^ The atrocions Fugitive Slave Law is aifording a fiend* 
ish triampb to tbe friends of tyranny in Earope. Tbose 
wbo hâve been accnstomed to sneer and rail at America, 
eagerly seize npon this insalt to yoar liberties as a grand 
démonstration of tbe despotism of democracy, and tbe 
friends of America can do little more tban bang their 
beads." ^^ (Confident we are also, tbat notbing bas ever 
donc so mncb to weaken tbe révérence of onr people for 
law, and to shake their attachment to tbe gênerai govern- 
ment We bave met with not a few wbo bave been in- 
daced by it to look npon tbe snndering of onr Union, not 
as a possible and déplorable contingency, bat as a proba- 
ble and in some respects, désirable event. And thèse are 
men wbose principles are not in tbe market, and wbo will 
not be deterred from expressing them by any fear tbat 
tbey roay thereby lose one-tenth of one per cent apon 
their corn and wheat, or even tbat grass may grow in 
some now well-trodden streets. 

With tbe passage of tbe Fagitive Bill it seemed as 
thoagh tbe cap of Northern dégradation was aboat fall — 
tbat slavery had no further indignity to ofFer to liberty. 
Bat it was not so. To the astonishment of every body 
therefore, bardly had the last Congress come together, 
when the proposition was made by Mr. Senator Douglass 
to repeal tbat portion of the M issoari Compromise which 
related to freedom — a Compromise which had been in 
existence for more tban thirty years, the considération to 
which, one of the contracting parties had been in quiet 
possession of during ail tbat time, and which not a year, 
probably not a month, before, it was confessed on ail 

31 Vide Qaar. vol. viiL p. 173. 
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hands could not be disturbed. And what is more, this 
Compromise was repealed— Ihis guaranty of freedom 
stricken down— ^without a single pétition for it ; in defi«> 
ance of more pétitions against it than on any one other 
subject were ever presented to our national législature, 
and without permitting the country to pass judgraent 
thereon, as it would hâve been sure to do, had the meas- 
ure been delayed. Tbus nntold régions— régions ten 
times as large as the Empire State, and larger than the 
thirteen original Commonwealths— régions fairer and more 
fertile than m'en of Ne^ England birth and breeding can 
easily conceive, and which at no distant day are to con- 
stitute the granary of the world, hâve, in this nineteentk 
century of grâce, by thi& représentatives of this Démocratie 
and Christian nation, and in violation of its most solemn 
promise, been thrown open to the desolating influence of 
human bondage ! Could we believe it had we not seen 
it ? Could we believe ihat the sons of so illustrions and 
freedom-loving sires could hâve thus degenerated in the 
brief space of three score years ? 

But even this is not ail. Who, indeed, that was ac* 
quainted with the spirit of the Slave-Power supposed its 
aggressions would end hère ? Its subséquent conduct in 
making repeated forrays into Kansas, terrifying its inhabi- 
tants, taking possession of, or destroying ballot-boxes, 
electing créatures of its own to almost every office, making 
freedony of speech a penitentiary ofTence, and over-riding 
every right, natural and acquired, of the aclual settlers, 
bas been in admirable keeping with its ulter disregard of 
plighted faith. The removal of Gov. Reeder, not for 
favoring the cause of freedom, but for refusing to be the 
pnppet of the Missouri mob ; the appointment of a man 
as his successor who signalized his arrivai on the frontier 
by endorsîng the spurious législature, by intimating that* 
the invaders might be called to aid in the enforcement of 
the infamous statutes they had previously enacted, and by 
declaring himself in favor of slavery in Kansas ; and the 
assurance given by that governor that the gênerai govern- 
ment was entirely on the pro-slavery side, are also in har- 
mony with the gross dishonesty which remoyed the ancient 
land-mark of liberty which the fathers had set up. If any 
were so stupid, therefore, as to be deceived by the cry of 
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" popnlar sovereignty " nnder thc alleged Banctîon of 
which this stupendoas frand was committed, they hâve by 
tbis tinie, probably, leaitied to " fear tbe Greeks, even 
tbongh bearing gifts ; " bave leiurned tbat tbe above Shib- 
boleth meant simply ^avery propagandism, as illastrated 
by Messrs. Atchison and Stringtellow, wîth theîr " border 
ruffians." For so far as we know, not a single pro-sla- 
very journal or orator of ncrte bas condemned tbese fla- 
grant outrages. A few insignificant ones may " roar gently 
as a sncking dove " against the méthode but none bave 
done even this against the principle of this criminal on- 
slaught upon a defenceless people. On the contrary, 
many snch journals and adyocates openly sanction it. 
And now, while we write, mmors reach us of a conflict 
between the free-state and ihe slave-state parties, and of 
the whole officiai power of the Territory and of the Exe- 
cutive being thrown against the former. What the resuit 
will be is known only to tbe Omniscient. Manifeslly a 
€earcc strife is to be waged both at Washington and în 
Kansas, before the question, even so far as that territory 
is concerned, will be settled.^ 

Turning our faces eastward again, we perceive that thc 
Slave-Power bas recently raade another encroachniient 
upon freedom, in some respects more alarming than any 
that bave preceded it. Until quite lately it was regard- 
ed as past controversy, that for a slave to enter a free state 
rrith the consent of his master, was équivalent to émanci- 
pation. A Pennsylvania judge, of ominous name, how- 
ever,* bas now undertaken, and with partial success, to set 
aside both the common and statute laws on this point, and 
to enforce the doctrine tbat the slaveholder can carry his 
" property," and retain his grasp upon it, anywhere under 
the dominion of the national constitution. By this " de- 

93 It may not be amiss hère to ask, Who is sespoivible for the dis- 
turbances and bloodshed which hâve alread^ occurred in Kansas! 
And should civil war ensue, as ironi présent indications would not be 
surprising, who wonld be respoesible îar that ? Can anj donbt who ? 
Can any doubt that it would be Messrs. Doufiass, Atdiisoo., aad their 
compeers, who forced throu^h Congress the repeal of this slav^y» 
l^striction, and thus provoked this fearful contest ? Though we bave 
no doubt that poster^ will hold them thus responsible, we trust the 
misent génération wîll not forget their âeeerts io diis respect. We 
bdieve in justice m ike earih. 
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cîsîon^' State Courts are overruled, and State Rights 
annibilated. What is worse still, the writ of habeas corptts^ 
{rom a writ of deliverance, is converted into an instrument 
of oppression, and a most wortby citizen, whose sole 
offence consisted in informing a slave woman of her Un- 
questioned tigbts, is cast into prison to abide the pleasure 
of a judge who may, perbaps, escape impeacbment, but 
wboni, if we mistake not, impartial bistory will put in tbe 
same category with Nortb, and Scroggs, and Jeffries* 
Pot by this iiotôrious ruling, wbich the State Judiciary 
confesses its incompétence to reverse,^ not only bas thô 
lîberty of every man been imperilled, but no slight pro*- 
gress bas been made toward the fulfilment of tbe tbreat of 
a Southern senator, that be would yet càll the roU of bis 
slaves upoii Bunker-Hill, with none to molest or tnake 
Ëfrâid. 

Aftd even belo^ this fearftil deep into wbich freedorïi 
bas fâllen, there is â yet lower one whose gteedy maw is 
âlreàdy open. Grown utteriy rampant by its past suc* 
cesses, the Slave^Power is now plotting, and not verf 
secretly either, the acquisition of Cuba, the conquest of 
San Domingo and Central America, and the re-establisb* 
ment of the Afrîcân slave-trade. Very plainly does it 
State, and very complacently does it argue, that its Itôè 
policy is not to conciliâtes ahd préserve the friétodsbip of 
the rforth, but to ally itself with Brazil, and orgaiiize in 
the central portion of tbe continent a vast commonwealth 
whose great mission shall be to demonstrate the harmony 
of the purest Democracy and the purest Christianity,- with 
tbe cruelest despotism that ever yet existed. Such a com»- 
toonwealtb, it îs confidently asserted, mî^t control tbè 
cammerce, and bid défiance to fhe moral sentiment o( tbe 
world. Perbaps also, it is imagînéd that by controUing a 

19 Perbaps it should be statéd fts an apology for Ifie State Court, tint 
it is confideDtly runaored that orders were sent from Waabington to the 
fédéral authorities to seize Williamaon at ail hazards, and confine him in 
some secure place, should the judgment of the Court, then holding his 
case tinder advisement, be in his favor. For this purpose the troops, 
qniartered near, were to be called into réquisition, if needed. The 
Pennsylvania judges, fearing a collision with the gênerai government, 
tcquiesced, against their own ôonYictionB, în the terrible wrong to the 
ptiBùnet, and the greatc» wtong to the cause of liberty. This is^a poor 
épology; but #e know of no other. 
VOL. xm. *f 
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corrupt priesthood and church, it might manage to cozeii 
God, and tbat in its behalf the moral laws of tbe universe 
would be repealed, so tbat rigbteousness would no longer 
exalt, and sin no longer dégrade a people, and so tbat 
** wbere tbe spirit of tbe Lord is, tbere " woidd be slavery. 
But wbat is most déplorable of ail, as showing the 
most complète demoralization of public sentiment on tbis 
topic, is the entire change of position whicb tbe apologists 
and defenders of slavery bave made within a few years 
past. Until recently, it was admitted by slavebolders and 
non-slavebolders, by politicians and tbeologians, tbat sla- 
very is a sin — a sin not in its incidentals but in its essen- 
tials — and a sin so beinous, tbat no denunciations of it 
could well be too severe, and whicb was properly cbarac* 
terized by Wesley as " tbe sum of ail villanies." But 
how is it now ? Can tbe reader need to be told tbat it 
is defended not merely as a necessary evil whicb society 
will utterly outgrow, but as abstractly right, to be adbered 
to thougb it drag the republic to ruin ? And to tbis de-, 
fence politicians, presses and pulpits, are alike committed. 
Not only do reckless men, like Governor Wise, déclare 
tbat tbe doctrine of '^ natural liberty and equality of raan- 
kind is a gênerai and radical error among political and 
moral tbeorists ; " ^ but more gentlemanly and tboughtful 
men, like Senator Mason, assert, " We are satisfied not 
only to retain African slavery, but, so far as we can by fun- 
damental law, to insure its perpétuation among us ; " ^ 
wbile Mr. Calhoun, by far tbe ablest man wbich the South 
produced during the last génération, as is well known, pro- 
nounced the preamble to tbe Déclaration of Independence 
a self-evident absurdity. It is notorious, also, tbat tbe influ- 
ential presses of the South, as the " Cbarleston Mercury/' 
the " Richmond Examiner," the " Richmond Enquirer," 
and the " New Orléans Delta," constantly and energeti- 
cally advocate the same sentiments. But tbe conscience 
of tbeologians bas, if possible, submitted to a still deeper 
shame. The atrocious character of Southern religious 
teaching^ on tbis subject would be utterly inconceivable 

34 Letter of Mr. Wise to Dr. Adama. 

35 Letter of Mr. Mason to Boston Committee. 

36 And on how much higher a plane, judged by the " South-Side 
View," and the lower-law sermons of Drs. Lord, Spring, Adams, Cox, 
and otbers, is the teaching of many ^orthim pulpits ! 
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to any one who did not know how completely this gigan- 
tic evil has subordinated every thing to it8 purposes. 
Most of our readers will remember a speech of Rev. Mr. 
Shannon, Président of the Missouri University, at a pro- 
slavery meeting, last summer, from which we cannot 
qaote, having mislaid it, but which was a long, and as 
eiaborate a defence of slavery as a Bible institution, as 
its author could make it. The Rev. Mr. Clapp,^^ of 
New Orléans, aiso afGrms that ** man may hold property 
in bis feHow-raan ; " that he ** has not a doubt but that 
Almîghty God, in his wise providence, has permitted and 
bronght about the présent servile condition of the Afriean 
in Christian lands ; " and " would say to every slave in 
the United States, yon should realize that a wise. kind 
and merciful Providence has appointed for you your con- 
dition in life. AU things considered, you could not be 
more eligibly situated. The raost enlightened philanlhro- 
pists, with infinité resources, could not place you in a 
situation more favorable to your présent and everlasting 
welfare, than that which you now occupy." And similar 
sentiments might be quoted to almost any extent.^ AU 
the old patriarchs, it is said, were slaveholders ; Moses 
recognized it in the Hebrew coramonweaUh ; Jésus no- 
where condemned it ; whUe Paul sent back a fugitive 
bondman to his master. Who are they, therefore, that by 
condemning it assume to be wiser than thèse inspired ser- 
vants of God ? Is it not plain that they are either fanatics 
or démagogues, knowing not whereof they affirm, or 
intentionally misleading those who trust them ? Away 
with them, then, and their misérable pretences, and let 
slavery stand, the corner-stone of republicanism, and the 
exempiification of the golden rule.* 

Such, briefly sketched, is the condition in which in this 
eightieth year of our national existence, we find the cause 
of impartial freedom in our borders. We perceive, by 
this resumij how one encroachment after anolher of the 
Slave-Power has been for a while resisted, but ultimately 

37 In a sermon entitled '" Slavery," preached a few years since. 

38 From Drs. Breckenridge of Louisville, Fuller of Baltimore, and in 
fact from almost ail Southern Divines who hâve recently written on the 
«abject. 

^ Bisbop Hedding is reported to hâve said, some years ago, that 
slavery is in accordance with that rule ! 
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acquiesced in ; bow vast and virgin régions bave been 
opened to its desolatiog influenoe ; and bow, strengtbened 
by each new vietory, it is anticipating far greater con- 
quests in time to corne. We 9ee bow it bas corrupted 
tbe noblest as well as tbe ignobleet minds, ^^ grasping for '^ 
tbis one, and '< grubbing for " tbat ; bow it bas demoral* 
ized parties, and sects, and pnblic sentiment, bending 
every tbing to its imperious will, nntil now, as bf^ well 
been observed,^ and as no man bas ever denied, were 
Wasbington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, or almost any 
of tbe revolutionary wortbies on eartb, not one of them, 
witb bis reeorded opinions nnretracted conld be appointed 
to tbe lowest office in tbe gift of tbe executive govem- 
ment. As we tbink of tbe condition of liberty ; tbink in 
wbat spirit and witb wbat bigb bopes tbe fonndations of 
tbe Republic were laid ; tbink bow fearfully it bas fallea 
from tbat spirit, and failed to answer tbose bopes, can we 
fail to be deeply inoved ? Can we belp fpeling tbat Jef« 
ferson, were be now upon tbe eartb, would bave far more 
cause to say, " I tremble for roy country,'' tban wben he 
penned tbose words ? Can we wonder tbat Liafayette 
sbonld bave said before bis departare from eartb, tbat 
bad be supposed be was contributing to found a oom« 
monwealtb, one of wbose cbief pillars sbould be slavery, 
bis sword would never bave been drawn from its scab- 
bard ? Or do we wonder tbat Story, and many otber 
good and wise, but not constitutionally bopeful men, 
sbould bave despaired of universal freedom in our land ! 
For ourselves we oan neitber belp feeling tbis sadnesSf 
nor belp wondering tbat many more do not otterly de* 
spond. 

Yet tbe prospect is not all.dark. Sombre as is tbe 
doud over us, its edges are fringed, and its centre, bere 
and tbere, streaked witb ligbt. And were it not, we 
sbould still remember tbe old proverb, '* It is always dark- 
est just before tbe dawn," and bope on. Were tbere no 
favorable intimations discernible we sbould still trust tbat 
He who guided our Pilgrim Fatbers to thèse sbores, and 
wbose spécial care are the weak, tbe lowly, tbe oppressed, 
would m bis own good time remove tbis incubus wbich 
is paralyzing our énergies, sucking our life-bloody and 

40 By Mr. Suâmes 
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disgracing us in the eyes of the world. Indeed, that sla- 
very is ultiraately to be deslroyed, and universal liberty 
prevail, we hâve not the slightest doubt. That our gireat, 
powerful, and, in some respects, truly glorious nation will 
be instrumental in aecomplishing such a resolt, we are by 
no means so certain. With us as a people, however, 
does it remain to say whether it shall be so or not; 
whether by timely repentance we will avert the judg- 
ments, and by earnest endeavors secure the blessings, of 
Heaven ; or whether, by our persistency in the wrong, 
and our efforts for its extension, we will invite the rétribu- 
tions of Jehovah. 

One of the favorable indications to which we hâve 
alluded is the manifold assurances now being given that 
ihe North has, at length, become partially sensible of its 
danger — sensible that it is not only the rights of the col- 
ored man, but its own existence for which it must con- 
tend. It has learned that there is really no point where 
the aggressions of despotism will cease with its own con- 
sent. Indignity after indignity has been patiently borne, 
under the solemn assurance that each one was the last ; 
while now the prospect of reaching a **finality" is not 
balf so cheering as it was fifty years ago. Though con- 
stitutionally sluggish, the Free States seem now about to 
rise and put forlh their strength in behalf of their long- 
trampled rights, and in defence of that liberty to which 
they hâve always professed so ardent a dévotion, and 
which has been the corner-stone of ail their prosperity. 
God grant that the indications of this resuit be not decep- 
tive ; for if a bold and uncompromising stand be not now 
taken, and a united and heroic effort made to roll back 
the inrushing flood of despotism, who shall say that it 
will not soon be too late to do so by peaceful means ? 
Who shall say, should the élections of the présent year 
endorse the policy of the Slave-Power, and permit it to 
attain a majority in the upper house at Washington, that 
ail hope for freedom, save by civil convulsions, would not 
be swept away ! 

There is another favorable omen. The North has now 

learned that the Slave-Power of America, like the Catho- 

lîc Church in former âges, has no failh to keep with here- 

tics, or tbose who oppose its domineering spirit. It roay 

7* 
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nmke aolemn oompactSi accept tbe eoii$îc|eratioii« tbereto 
wbich are tendered it, saffer those compacts lo remaia ao 
long as there is nothiog to be gained by distarbiog tbeca, 
or tbere is no prospect of snccess ia attempliag to do so. 
But let tbe time conie wbeo some striking advantage may 
be gained by tbe annolment of those compacts, and wbea 
there is good assurance tbat tbe QpdeaTor to do so will 
oot be fri^itless, and they are only ropes of sand. Tbey 
lire severed as easily as Samson parted bis green wilhs, 
Tbis, the Nortb, from récent demonstralions, bas aow 
leamed. Unl^ss she be an exceedingly daU scholar, sba 
bas learned it in a way not eaisily to be forgotten. We 
tmst she will profit by tbe lesson, and deal witb her wily, 
unscrqpaloaS) and oyerbearing foe accordingly. 

Another aospicious omen — perhaps tbe most anspîciiras 
CHie tbat can be named-^is tbe numeroas and strong indi* 
cations from varions quarters and classes of a sincère 
union of ail good and true roen, baters of oppression and 
loyers of freedom, for anfiinching résistance to tbe aggres* 
sions <^ slaverv, and for tbe restoration of tbe ancient 
landmarks of liberty. And to form sncb a union is wbat 
the Nortb doea now specially owe to berself, to ber an- 
cient memories, to tbe caase of bnmanity, and to God. 
Tbe old bogbear of tbe dissolution of the national con« 
federaey bas lost its terror- Nobody but a few vénérable 
prandams of tbe last century prétends to baye any fear of 
\% now^ And to sucb the question may not impertinently 
be put ; Whiçh, if it cornes to tbat, do you prefer, tbe 
XJnioa witb slavery for tbe blacks and yoursdves also, or 
a dissolution of tbe Union and liberty for yourselves and 
for aU men ? In otber words, do you prefer to remain in 
wediock witb a barlot, or to live in purity eyen tbougb 
divprced from one whom you once loyed, and witb whom 
you bave apent many oomparativdy bappy and prospér- 
ons years ï âqrely, thèse questions answer ttems^yes« 
How any one, tbepefore, wbp claims to be a disciple eC 
freedom, an4 to désire its universal diâ^i^n, can reliisQ 
to unité in sucb a league, doing for once, ait léast, ibf lib« 
«HTtyi wbal thç Soqth is p^petually doing îox slavery, we 
cannot understand^ We trust tbere are few amoag ua 
wbo dp ; few whp dQ UQt fepl tbat if tb^^ ey^ W98 a 
t^ma ^r igfiorinç party oamesi and siukiii^ party distin^ 
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tioBs, cuid forgettiog ail past di&reace» for the sake of 
par oouQtjry'a booor, «nd our own liberties, that time is 
^QW. We traet ther^ are few who do noi feel, that if 
ever there waa a tifne wb^o the secular and the religioos 
prees, wbe» the roatrum and the pulpit should ail unité to 
portray the comnfion péril, aod to inoite to more deter*. 
nined action «|(iûq9t the eonraion foe» ihat time i9 novr, 
We trQ9t there are few who do not feel that if there ever 
wa9 a time wbea men 9bo«ld be ready to make sacrifices, 
be willing to be traduced, to bave their motives impugnedy 
and to be reckoned as fools and worse than fools, if there- 
by the cause of liberty càn be promoted, that time is now. 
For thèse rea3on« we bavQ spokeo of the Condition and 
Prospects of Freedom in our land. We bave spoken not 
as we would) but as we could ; for so many things bave 
pressed for utterance that we bardly knew what to say, 
or what to leave unsaid. We bave spoken, because we 
would aee our country relieved of the dreadful curse of 
human bondage, and because we are determined that 
ourselves shall be relieved from ail responsibility for its 
existence and perpetnity. We hâve spoken, because we 
do believe, in our inmost soûls, that unless we return to 
the American Idea — the nationalization of freedom, and 
the sectionalization of slavery— and so prépare the way 
for the ultimate extinction of the latter, the days of tbis 
Bepublic are numbered. We bave spoken, because we 
are fuUy assured, that if we will but return to that Idea, 
and exert our entire moral power for its dissémination, 
accepting ànd not flodting the principles of our Magna 
Gharta, such a future is opened to us as no other nation 
ever saw — such a future as Platô and Harrington and 
More never imagined for their idéal realms ; a future in 
which righteousnèss and peace sb^U prevail in ail our 
bOTders, ând Hbèrty ^nd love| abide together in every 
hamlet and cdt. We hâve spoken, because we believe 
-— nay, we knaw — that the Christianity of Christ can ex- 
tend ils domluion only as freedom précède^ it, and that 
there is BOt iu>w another sp powerfol obstacle to the 
triumph of the gospel in oi»r kuad^ as tfae insrïtutîon of 
alav^ry, wbiob now compél^s the expur^tîon of tbis ojr 
tbat religioiis voluiw^,'*^ then expels from Its neigbborbood 

41 The «Mb^atifig practice of the American Tract Society, in thii 
respect, is well known« 
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the clergyman who dares to question ita divinitv,^ and 
anon clatches a Christian brother and minister ^ by the 
throat, and drags him back to the bell from wbich he had 
escaped. We hâve spoken, because we believe that " new 
occasions teach new dnties ; " and that the first and most 
jmperative duty which the hour deroands of every Amer- 
ican patriot, philanthropist, and Christian, is at once to 
wash his hands of thia raost atrocious iniquity. Wherever 
our voice can reach therefore, would we sonnd the çry,— 

^Awake! awake! our Fatber-land, 

It is thy Northern light that shines ! 
This stirring march of Freedom's band, 
The storm-song of thy mountain pines ! 

Wake, dwellers where the da^ expires ! 

Your winds that stir the mighty ]ake, 
And fan your prairie's roaring fires — 

They're Freedom's signais! wake ! awake ! " 

w. R. G. M. 



Art. V. 

Heathen Views of the Punishment of Sin. 

The spontaneous views of great masses of men, on 
subjects where their minds are not biassed by any infla* 
ential présent selfishness, are always entitled to respecU 
fui attention ; and in balancing a contested case, wise 
men will allow them considérable weight. This is es|>e« 
ciall^ true in regard to those great topics touching tbe 
destiny of man, on which the piiot Reason will often 

^ The expulsion of Rev. Mr. Simmons from Mobile will be remenn 
bered. Recently, in a Theological School in Vir^ia, a youog 
preacher was silenced, fbr some allusions to slavery. The resuit was 
that quite a number of students lefl. 

t ^ Anthony Bifrns, retnmed from Boston in 1854 to slaveiy, by the 
décision of Judge Loriog, was said to be a Baptist minister. It maj 
be interesting to know that he is now at Oberlin, Ohio, prepanng 
himself more thoroughly for the dnties of a Christian teach«n 
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direct his anxioas gmseï as be scaos fais voyage over ^< the 
great and wlde 9ea," toward which infiaences, ceaseless 
and irrésistible, oontinually bear bim. Every man, on 
tbis voyage, is a Colambas, sailing in qaest of new 
worlds, over tracks unknown, but not wbolly uneharted, 
nor entirely nncheered by beacon fires. His reasoning 
powers will natarally appiy tbemselves with intense inter- , 
est to tbe question of .bis final destiny, and his perceptive 
powers will be taxed to tbe utmost to find indications 
whieb may aid in solving tbe secret, wbose roysterious 
lines glimmer tbrongb tbe significant veil tbat bides, and 
hints, the unmeasured futore. 

Wbatever opinions men may bave attained by tbis pro* 
eess, if we find them widely spread, and swaying large 
masses, we may take to be tbe ofispring of tbe world's 
common sensé or common feeling, and as such, despite 
ail the talk aboat total depravity, they (»nry with them 
no small weigbt of autbority. 

This is allowed on ail sides as regards tbe doctrines 
concerning immortality. There is felt to be a mighty 
argument in the universal anticipation of a oontinued 
existence, It is not simply innate ; but it stands ready to 
acoount for itself toiih a reason; and mingles with its 
extemporized prayer for immortality, many a prophétie 
passage read irom the ritual of nature with an eye of 
îaith, promising the spring-time of God's great year. 

Jntimately connected with tbe doctrine of man's oontin- 
ued existence, is the doctrine ir^hicb déclares his condition 
during tbat existence. Tbis matter is equal in importance 
to the otber, for the conditions of existence may supposa- 
bly be sucb as to render existence itself a curse, and thus 
négative ail tbe pleasing anticipations of immortality 
which we bave alluded to above; exchanging the egg, 
tbe emblem of latent life, for the scorpion of deathless 
despair. We think, therefore, tbat the opinions which the 
roass of men bave formed upon this subject are by no 
means to be disregarded. Indeed it is not easy to see 
wby tbe views of the mass of bumanity sbould be of less 
account in regard to this topic, than in regard to the gên- 
erai idea of immortality. Nor are we willing to see false 
opinions on tbis point tacitly adopted, especially in our 
own denonunation, wbose business in part it is, to bring 
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ont the whole troth, in every departra^nt of this great and 
absorbing topic. The gronnd commonly taken by Uni- 
versalist writers on this sabject is, tbat the heathen believe 
tbe doctrine of endless tonnent ; that in ancient times it 
was the preiraJent belief of the great masB of men ; and 
that they remain, in modem times, stiU of the same way 
. of thinking. Now we think it easy to show, not merely 
that this raie is liable to exceptions, or to donbt, bat that 
it is demonstrably incorrect; that its opposite is tme; 
and that the mass of mankind havé not believed, and do 
not believe, in a doctrine answering to the Orthodox 
scheme of endless torment Not only can this négative 
position be abnndantly proved, but we think the assertion 
that a large majority of the homan race believe now, and 
hâve always believed, in the final triamph of good over 
evil in every hnman breast, might be very fairly sastained. 
The évidence which we sball addace, will relate to some 
of tbe oldest forms of religion in the world ; Brahminism, 
Bnddhism, the religions of Zoroaster and Confacius, 
which hâve on their side, not only the anthority of anti- 
qnity, bat also the sanction, sacb as it is, of nnmbers. 
Shoald ail the millions which bave ever lived on this 
globe be gathered into one vast congress of nations and 
âges, the followers of thèse wonld probably far ontnam- 
ber ail others in that immense assembly. They hâve 
lived in tbe primeval nurseries of the hnman race, wbere 
its earliest names still linger in traditions and stories 
handed from father to son ; dwellers of the same soil, for 
âges, whose long annals meit into the haze of the world's 
twilight. They are not nncnltivated, nor are they with- 
out an aptitude for abstract thinking. This Oriental 
mind bas also a spécial tendency to religions contempla- 
tions and metaphysical spéculations, which may properly 
give it authority, so far as human acuteness is qualified to 
décide on this mysterious subject. For the sake of con- 
venience, as we now proceed to addace our authorities, 
we will group them together in one mass, and then pro- 
ceed with our remarks upon them. We will commence 
with Brahminism, which, in its différent forms, is the reli- 
gion of four hundred millions of the human race ; for 
Buddhism and Lamaism are essentially identical with it. 
The following is the Buddhist doctrine on the topic 
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before us, as given to M. Hac, by the Kalon, one of the 
great officers of Thibet : 

" Anîmated beings are divided înto six classes : angek, démons, 
men, qoadrupeds, flying créatures, and reptiles* Ail animated beings 
revolve bj continued transmigration, and according to their merits 
or demerits, in thèse dx classes, until they bave attained the hoight 
of perfection, when thejr are absorbed and lost în the grand essence 
of Buddha — that îs to say, the eternal and ttniversal soûl, whencô 
emanate ail other sonls, and to which ail others, after their tempo- 
rary révolutions will reunite, and becgme one. Animated beingâ 
bave, according to the class which they bêlons to, particular meanà 
of sanctification, for ascending to a superior dass, obtaining perfec' 
tion, and of final absorption in the Divine essence." Huc's Travels 
în Tartary, Thibet and China, vol. ii. p. 212. 

With this agrées what Wolff says of them : 

" They call Paradise, Dowa Jenes, and Hell, Sinkoon. It îs in 
God^s hands to drag the wicked out of hell whenever he pleases." 
— Wolffs Missionary Labors, p. 233. 

" The Hindoo writings dedare that till every immortal taint is 
removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind bas obtained perfeot 
abstraction from material objecte, it is impossible to be united to the 
Great Spirit, and that to obtain this perfection the sinner must 
lînger in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of 
matter." Ward, as quoted in MilPs India, vol. i. p« 874. 

The holiest text of the Vedas, Gayatri, so called, is 
thus translated by Sir William Jones : 

" Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun the Godhead, 
who illuminâtes ail, who re-creates ail, from whom ail proceed, and 
to whom ail must retum ; whom we invoke to direct our under» 
standing în our proffress toward bis holy seat." Sir William Jones's 
Works, vol. vi. p. 417. Also, MilPs India, vol. i. p. 334. 

Sir William Jones adds the weight of his own great 
anthority as foUows : 

" The punishmente of the Brahmin religion are expîatory." .... 
" It is Be, (the Suprême Omniprésent InteUigence,) who, pervading 
ail beings in five elemental forms, causes them by gradations of birth, 
srowth, and dissolution, to revolve in this world until they deserve 
béatitude, like the wheels of a car." Jones's Works, vol. iii. p. 461. 

The ancient Systems of China, which hâve been to a 
considérable extent snpplanted by thèse Indian Systems, 
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do not appear to recogtiize the doctrines of endiess tor- 
ment. Confucius seems to hâve been profoundly silent 
upon the subject, while his great cotemporary and rival, 
Lao tze, is thos reported by M. Abel Bémusat : 

" Like Pjthagoras and the Haioûiste, Lao tze admits as a Hrst 
Cause, KeasoD — a heing ineffable, uncreated, who is the type of the 
ùniverse, but who has no type but himself. Like Pythagoras he 
regards human soûls as émanations from this ether^ substanoe, 
aiâ supposes that after death they are reunited with it ; he also 
agrées with Flato in refosing to the wicked the faculty of re-enter« 
ing the bosôm of this universal soul.^^ Huc's Journey through the 
CMnese Empire, vol. îi. p. 175* 

It is not stated whether he e^eluded the wicked finally, 
or only temporarily, as did otbers who held the émanation 
theory, unlil they were purged. 

We pass now to the ancient Persîan doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, whose foUowers are known as Magians, Guebres, 
or Parsees, and whose religion comes to us through the 
Zendavesta. Ahriman is the evil god, as Ormuzd is the 
good deity, both, however, subordinate to a hîgher. 

" According to the Zendavesta, Ahriman will not be annihilatedy 
or précipitât^ forever into darkness ; at the résurrection of thé 
dead he will be entirely defeated by Ormucd ; his power will be do* 
stroyed, his kingdom overthrown to its fouudations, he will himself 
be purified in torrents of melting métal ; he will change his hearfe 
and his will, become holy, heavenly, establish in his dominions the 
kw and word of Ormuzd, unité himsdf with him in everlasting 
finendship, and both will sing hymns in honor of the Great Eternal/' 
— 'Guizot's note, ia Harper's Ed. Milmaa's Œbbon'0 Bome, vol. L 
p, 491. 

To similar intent is Picart's account : 

'< At last even the ungodly shall be released» ani rise again. God 
out of his infinité mercy shall pardon their transgressions, and allot. 
them some certain mansions though at an awful distance from the 
béatifie vision of the Deity, in whioh the happiness of the righteous 
wiU more imme^ately consîst, while on their foreheads they shall 
wear a bkck mark*" Pkxurt's Relîgious Oeremonies of Ail Mations^ 
voL iv. p. 400. 

Joseph Wolff says, that " the Persian Guebres belleve 
that bad men go to hell, (Behesht) where they reinaiA 
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nntil tbey bave expiated their sinç." Tbus be testifies to 
tfae modem faitb of tbe Parsees, and be adds in a note : 

" It is remarkable that I bave not hitherto met with a seot who 
belieye in everlasting puDishmeot, except Cbristians ; neither Jews, 
nor Parsees, nor Buddhists, nor Hindoos believe it." Misfiionary 
Beeearohes, 1831 to 1884, p. 62. 

He alludes to tbis matter aiso, in anotber placCi as fol- 
lows: 

" I found at Dir Alkamir, a Jew nained Saul Koben Âzri, wbo 
was persoaded that Jésus was the Messiab, he having read the New 
Testament. Saul, bowever, observed that he believed in the restcMra- 
tion of ail thîngs, that thé condemned in hell should oome forth, and 
acknowledge Jehovab as their God. I abstained from discoumng 
oa this subject." Missionarj Journal and Memoir of Wolff in 1822, 
p. 220. 

Wolff himself was a converted Jew, and be gives us 
again, anotber item wbicli goes to snstain tbe gênerai 
remark quoted above : 

" I called on Babbi Mendd. It is a fact that the Babbis in gei^> 
eral do not believe in the etemity of hell punishment. Babbi Men- 
del, wbo dénies it, tries to prove his opinion by Proverbs yi. 20 : 
" Where no wqod is the fire jjoeth ouJ;." The rabbis lay on the 
Word {he foUowing sensé. The wood is the sins cominitted by men, 
as soon as thèse sins i^all be punished the wrath of the Lord shalï 
oease, waà Satan himself shall be redeemed. Ib. p. 282. 

Of the rabbi mentioned above, be sàys, " Rabbi Mendct 
Ben Barucb, tbe cbief rabbi of the Polisb Jews, residing 
at Jérusalem, is generally acknowledged, even by the 
Spanisb Jews, as tbe greatest divine of tbis présent âge." 

Concerning tbe doctrine of tbe ancient Egyptians, 
though much bas been said with great apparent assurance, 
yet it does not appear to rest on any very solid basis so 
far as hieroglypbical testimony is concerned. Kenrick 
says, (Ancient Egypt, vol. i. p. 299) : 

"Beyond a few formulary phrases fixed by bilingual inscriptions, 
or whose fréquent récurrence gives sotne security to thdr meaning, 
we cannot place implicit reliance on the interprétations even of the 
most sagacious writers. The interprétation of the papyri whidi 
aocompanies the mummies, is still more obscure, from the mysterioi^ 
nature of their sul^ject, and had they been more conVincin^y ded^* 
VOL. xm. 8 
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phered their authorîty would be doubtfui, aa they do not represent 
the public religion of the countrj." Also, page 266 : " The theo- 
logical and mystical nature of much of the hierogljphical literature 
i^enders its deciphering extremelj difficult; in ordinarj cases no 
other proof b required that the process is correct, than that it fur« 
nishes a meaning intelligible in itself, and suitable to the connec- 
tion ; but such a test is not applicable to the yague and dreamy 
contents of the funereal ritual, or the legends which accompanj the 

figures of the gods This view of the* présent state of our 

^knowledge of hieroglyphics, will explain why, in this work, hardlj 
anj use has been made of inscriptions in expounding the theological 
doctrines of the Egyptians." 

Some of the data whence we may draw conclusions in 
regard to the opinions of the Egyptians are stated as fol- 
io ws : 

" The Jews, before they became acquainted in the captivîty with 
the Zoroastric doctrine of a résurrection, conceîved of the grave as a 
place in which the soûls of the dead repose in a state of inactiyity 
and unconsciousness, though not of extinction. .... Neither among 
the Jews, nor the Greeks, was this state believed to be one of rétri- 
bution for mankind generally. Only a few personages of mythic 
celebrîty are represented as undergoing a spécial punishment for 
their crimes, which is itself a prolongation or symbolical représenta- 
tion of their history on earth, not the resuit of any judgment passed 
upon them before their entrance into the world of spirits. .... 
The state of belief in regard to a future life and rétribution, among 
the Jews for many centuries after their departure firom Egypt, 
whose rites and worship they were so prone to adopt, leads to the 
suspicion that it was not an object of popular faith among the 
Egyptians themselves in the earlier âges." Kenrick's Ancient 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 398. 

After discussing, in the chapter from which we hâve 
made the above quotations, the Egyptian doctrine of 
metempsychosis, which was çerlainly held by olhers, if 
not by them, in connection with the idea of a universal 
restoration, Mr. Kenrick gives us the sum of the whole 
matter as fôUows : 

" It would be vain to endeavor to combine thèse différent state- 
ments and indications of opinion into a System which should repre- 
sent the defined and universal belief of the Egyptian people. We 
can distinguish with some certainty the philosophical dogma of trans- 
migration, the religions doctrine of rétribution, and the popular 
belief of the continued existence of the soûl still dwelling in the 
undecayed body." Ibid. vol. i, p. 410. 
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If we pass from the Egyplians to the other nation of 
body-embalmers, the Peruvians, we find a^ set of opinions 
not widely différent : 

" The ancient Peruvians," says Prescott, " admitted the existence 
of the soûl hereafter, and cotinected with thîs a belief in the resur- 
irectioif of the hody. The good passed a luxurious life. The wicked 
expiated Uieir crimes by âges of wearisome labor.** 

Let us now turn from thèse ancient nations, to speak of 
the opinions of a race of men whose circumstances were 
in some respects widely différent. We mean our North 
American Indians. Nearly ail the religions of the world 
carry on their great features évidence of their design to 
jstrike awe into the multitude, for the benefit of the priestly 
and kingly few. Even the common theory of Christianity 
is most remarkably framed, not as its originals direct, on 
the idea of a family, but, as the times suggested, on that 
of a kingdom. God is a king. Sin is treason. Its most 
fearful quality lies in its constructive tendency to over- 
throw the Divine government. And as kings hated trea- 
son, as fatal to their rule, and punished it with sharpest 
swords, deepest dungeons, and fiercest fiâmes ; so God 
hâtes the treason of sin, and signalizes his vengeance 
against the rebellions and disorganizing factiousness of 
insubordinate soûls. Hence, too, the great désire of reli- 
gions Systems in Christendom has been, not freedom, but 
conformity. The Universalist System is by many thought 
strange and dangerous, because we make God a father, 
who governs his family by love, and hence dismiss this 
whole apparatus of treason. We hâve, as becomes repub- 
licans^ purged-our religion of this old régal and hierarchical 
élément. The System of the North American Indians, 
however, was at least free from kingcraft, and to a con- 
sidérable degree, also, from the wily arts of a hierarchy. 
As to their views on the matter under considération, Mr. 
Schooleraft, in his great work on the History and Pros- 
pects of the Indian Tribes, (Part ii. p. 68,) gives us the 
following account : 

" The îdea of immorfality îs strongly dwelt upon. During the 
whole period of my résidence and travels in the Indian country, I 
never knew or heard of an Indian who did not helieve in it, and in 

the re-appearanoe of the hody in a future state He does not 

&ar to go to a land which ail his lî& long he has heard abounds in 
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;rewards withpui punîshments." Again, (Part î. p. S5») " They do 
not impute to God the attribate of justice, or hold man accountable 
to Him hère, or hereafter, for aberrations firom yirtue, good will, or 
moral right." 

Yet, wonld it not be difficult to find any uncivilized 
people among whom, on the whole, the principles of. " vir- 
tue, good will, and moral right " bave been better re- 

Îrarded ? The North American Indian bas considérable 
orce of mind, without much polish. Let ns step from bis 
conclusions, to tbose of one of the most polished intellects 
pf the world — Marcus TuUius Cicero. We quote from 
bis Tusculan Disputations, Book i. close : 

'< For it is not by hazard or witiiout derign that we haye a bdog 
hère ; but, doubtless, there is a certain power conoerped for humao 
pâture, whick would neither hâve produced nor providcd for a being, 
which afler having gone through the labors of life was to fall intQ 
an etemal evil by death." And again : " Tell me, ï beseedi you, 
are you afraîd of the three-headed Cerberus below, the roaiing 
waves of Cocytus, the passage over Acheron, Tantalus expiring 
with thirst while the water touches his chin, or Sîsyphus. Per- 
haps, too, you dread the inexorable Judges, Minos and Bhadamanthus, 
before whom nor Crassus nor M. Antonius can défend you, nor 
sînoe the cause lies before Orecian judges, Demosthenes. But yoa 
must (dead &r yonrself heSbre a very great assembly ; you dread 
perhaps thèse, and therefore look on death as an etemal evil. A. 
Do you take me to be mad enough to ^ve crédit to such thing? ? 
M. Wbat ? do you not believe them ? A. Not in the least. Jf. 
I am sorry to hear that. A. Why, I beg ? M. Because I could 
hâve becQ very éloquent in speaking against them. A, And who 
could not on such a subject ? or what occasion is there to réfute 
thèse monsters of the poets and pûnters ? M, And yet you hâve 
books of philosophers full of arguments against thèse. A. Idle 
enough trdy 1 for who is so weak as to be concemed about them ? '^ 
— Ib. Book i. sect 6. Once more : '* M, Bo you admit that seuls 
(mther) exist a^r death or that they perish in death ? il. I agrée 
to that. 3f. What if they should exist ? If. I allow them happy. 
M. If they pen^ 1 A. 1 cannot think they are unhappy, because 
they hâve no existence. . You drove me to that concession but just now. 
M. How then can you maintain any suspicions of death being a 
misery, which either makes us happy the souï continuing ; or not 
unhappy as void of ail sensation. Ib. Book î. sect. 11. 

And bere we dose our évidence, wbicfa . is snch as to 
entitle us to claim a popular verdict against endless mis- 
ery, not only by the jndgroent of a majority of the buman 
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race now living ; but by the sensé of every âge, as far 
back as traditions, institutions, or history will carry us. 
Prom the gray-bearded priests of wide-spread religions, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Lao tze, and the founders of Brah- 
minism, themselves, ail of them, purifiers of religions 
older than their âge, reaching back to Assyrian grandeur 
and the fountains of Oriental life : — onward, down to the 
présent hour, we find the great mass of our race hâve 
cherished other views of the purpose of the great Soûl of 
the world. Thèse Systems, it will be seen, not only néga- 
tive the ideas of endless misery, but they déclare that ail 
men shall attain to a slate where their hearts shall be 
pure, and their lives peaceful, in the bosorn of the Creat- 
ing Spirit. Grant that the votaries of thèse religions hâve 
stained them with obscène rites and abominable idolâ- 
tries. Before we attempt to treat that fact as conclusive, • 
we shall do well to consider, whether Christianity itself 
is willing to be tried by the conceptions and conduct of 
the t\YO hundred and twenty millions of priests and peo- 
pie, who daim the Christian name. 

It is not to be denied that thèse religions of the East 
are enamored of moral purity, in which they describe the 
final bappiness of men as consisting ; and that they abound 
also in excellent precepts. The labors of the great re- 
formers of those religions, from four to six centuries before 
Christ, consisted in the endeavor to rescue thèse moral 
and religions doctrines from the rubbish of idolatry and 
sensualism, which had been heaped upon them. Judging 
thèse Systems, as we judge Christianity, by the standards 
they set up, they are not unworthy of respect. 

They indicate what opinions . hâve been formed upon 
the subject of human destiny by men in remote âges of 
tbe world, and must at least be accounted as manifesta- 
tions, of what the common-sense of men would déclare to 
be, the décisions of " honor and right " in the premises. 
At any rate, the truth furnishes quite as much support to 
our views, as the error which we hâve exposed by show- 
ing that the mass of men do not believe in endless misery, 
could lend to our opponents. They hâve regarded this 
supposed belief in endless misery as a testimony of the 
uni versai conscience to the justice of such a iate ; as 
we bave shown the facts to be the reverse, they cannot 
8* 
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deny the propriety of reversing the reasoning. Were it 
désirable, the évidence might be still farther augmented. 
The Stoics, for example, held to a periodical retnrn or 
refanding of ail things into the common stock, which 
occasions Cicero to say of ihem : " Indeed the Stoics give 
us as long crédit as the life of a raven ; they allow the 
soûl to exist a great while, but are against its eternity." 
There is certainly much reason to tbink, that wherever 
thé doctrine of émanation, and its corrélative doctrine of 
transmigration, are held, there is a belief in the ultimate 
purity and re-absorption of ail soûls into the Divine 
Essence. 

And thèse two dogmas, so far as we hâve accounts, 
appear to hâve preyailed with a large majority of the 
human race. But we deem it unnecessary to pursue the 
matter farther. We do not of course attach any vital 
importance to the décision of the question before us; 
neither can we consider it an indiffèrent matter ; for on 
any subject, truth is always better than error, and espe- 
cially, on one of so profound an interest as this of human 
destiny, touching, as it does, the intuitions and hopes of 
the human soûl — God's chiefest work — and involving the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity himself, who is the 
measure of ail truth and justice. The man who falsifies 
his own measures is justly held culpable as perverting the 
standard of justice. Much more then should he be se- 
verely condemned, who should falsify the State standards, 
by which ail others are tried and regulated. What, then, 
sball be said of him who, by making God's justice unjust, 
and his mercy unmerciful, falsifies the standards of the 
universe, and changes the centre of the beam on which 
ail things are weighed. 

But he does this, who asserts that God made his high- 
est work in such manner, that it proves a stumbling of 
Almighty Power, which, should it fall, crushes the uni- 
verse in ruîns ; and a faltering of Infinité Wisdom, whose 
perplexity would bewilder every orb in its sphère, and 
quench the light of every intellect that catches its raya 
ftora Him. He does this, who, in proclaiming the end- 
less anguish of human soûls, makes the Infinité Wisdom 
to plan, and Almighty Power to build, that which when 
completed ïs only à colossal ruin. 
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And it seems no roore than should be expected, Ibat 
l^umaa reason should, as we hâve endeavored to show it 
bas done, draw other conclusions, and décide tbat this 
Great Creator ^*wouId neither bave produced nor pro- 
vided for a being, wbicb, after having gone through tfae 
labors of life, was to fall into an eternal evil." £. f. 



Art. VI. 
Literary Notices. 

1. Historr of the Reign of Philip the Second, Kin^ of Spain. By 
William H. Preséott, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
of the Royal Academy of Hi«tory at Madrid, etc., etc. [Vols. 1 & 2.] 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 870» 

Ma. Pbesoott^s worka in the department of Spanish history, 
domestic and colonial, hâve already given hîm a renown of which his 
oountrymen are jostly proud. A new publication of his, in this 
Une, is an event that is felt as a matter of interest throughoat the 
whole world of letters. The announcement that he was preparine a 
History of Philip II, was received with expressions of gratification 
in eyery country of Europe, as well as in America. Nor is this at 
ail sarprizing. There is no living historian who has given more 
complète assurance, than he, of thorough research in whatsoever 
field he attempts, and who, at the same time, has fîimished more 
satisfiiotory proof of skill in using his accumulated materials, or of 
power to throw over his work the indefinable charm which genîus 
and taste alone can impart. He has well earned the réputation that 
fills both hémisphères. The confidence that is reposed in his author- 
ity, and the âigemess with which his productions are so widely 
Booght fi)r, are but the merited reward of a self-discipline and un* 
fl^iing labor on his part, suoh as very few would be willing, or 
iàdeea able, to undergo, especially with the physical hinderance that 
he encounters. We are told that the demand for this history in 
Eoffland, where it has just appeared, is unusually great, — as great 
as it is in our own country, if not greater; and it is said that 
^anish, French, and German scholars are at work in preparing 
tnuislations into their respective languages to meet the vants of the 
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continenfc. A very partial inspection, which is ail that we hâve had 
opportunity to give thèse two first volumes at the moment of theîr 
leaching us, leaves no doubt on our mind that the work will fulfil 
the hîgh expectations which hâve been formed of it. 

The subjeot is one that; by its soope, is worthy of the author's 
matured powers, and, by its charaoter, it is weU adapted to his 
tastes, whîle its central point lies within the circle which his pré- 
viens studios must hâve rendered quite famîlîar to him. The his- 
tory of Philip II embraces the history of the principal States ia 
Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth century. It is varied 
with incidents of the most diverse kinds, sometîmes appalling, some 
tîmes pathetic, and the scènes which it présents are altemately those 
of noble heroism, of gorgeous parade, of darkest perfidy, of stern and 
ruthless despotism, of suffering and triumph, and of quiet beauty. 
It is by no means without a tinge of romance, though in this re- 
spect it cannot of course compote with the wild and strange features 
that mark the conquests of Mexico and Peru. 

On looking into thèse volumes, we meet with the same picturesque 
but chastened style of description that has added so much interest to 
the perusal of Mr. Prescott*s former works ; togetRer with a more 
easy flow, we think, of the narrative in the unimpassioned parts* 
We discover everywhere the same candor and modération, as for« 
merly, the same even-holding of the balance in his estimâtes of the 
several indîviduals and parties whom he introduces. Queen Mary 
herself, ^' bloody Mary " as she is called, finds in him an impartial 
judge, and reoeives from his award the justice which the current 
English historians were iuterested to withhold. To those who 
are acquainted with his method, it is hardly needful to speak of the 
immense labor with which he prepared himself for his task, by 
exbausting ail the repositories in Europe of the manuscrîpt docu- 
ments that could throw light on his way. The history of Philip U 
had been written in a respectable manner by Watson ; but, jud^ng 
from our imperfect reading of the présent work, we think it ^reatly 
exoels the English in that clearness, freshness, and vensimilitude 
which resuit from an intimate knowledge of the facts formed on the 
original and contemporary authorities. It certainly excels in the 
beauty of its exécution. 

After taking a cursory survey of the Spanish Empire under 
Charles V, Mr. Prescott sketches the early life of Philip II, up to 
tiie abdication of his father, by which he received the sovereîgnty of 
the Netherlands and the crown of Spain. He then pursues his his- 
tory, the prominent topics of which are his alliance with England 
through his marriage with Mary, his wars with the Pope and with 
France, his government of the Netherlands, and réduction of the 
revolt, his expédition against the Moors of Africa, the defence of 
Malta against the Turks, and the death of Isabella his third wife. 
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Wïth this the second volome closes at about the year 1568, — ^leaTbg 
the remaînîng thirtj years of Fhilip's reign to be given in subsé- 
quent volumes. When completed, this work, in connection with tiie 
author's former woriu(, will make a continuons history of Spain and 
lier colonies during the most important century of her national ex- 
istence, — with one blank, however, which has been well filled by 
Bobertson in his history of Charles the Fifth. 

It sounds strangely to us, in this nineteenth century, to hear Spain 
called " the most potent monarchy in Europe." And yet, such she 
was three hundred years ago, — just three hundred years, now, sinoe 
Charles Y abdicated, and rhilip II began to reign. What is she 
now ! Her later history is a rich study for those who wbh to know 
how to reduce a great and powerfvd nation to utter weakness, or 
who would learn how to prevent so déplorable a resuit, by averting 
the causes that hâve brought it about. 

2. Christian Theism: the testimony of Reason and Révélation 
to the Existence and Character of the Suprême Being. By Robert 
Anchor Thompson, M. A., &c. New York : Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1855. ISmo. pp. 447. 

In 1784, a merchant of Aberdeen, Scodand, left a Aind for pre- 
miums of not less than sizteen hundred pounds, to be given once in 
every forty yeais, iaJ&ng fixun 1774, for the b^t wor& on the fol- 
lowing thesi^ : 

*' Th&t there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, and ffood, by whom 
every thing ezists ; and pai^icularly to obviate difiicmties regarding 
the wisdom and gQodness of the Deit^ ; and this, in the first place, 
firom considérations independent of wntten Révélation ; and, in the 
second place, from the Révélation of the Lord Jésus ; and, from the 
whole, to point out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to, 
mankind." 

The premiums in each case were to be awarded by three judges 
appointed for that purpose by tbe Ministers of the Established 
Church of Aberdeen, the Principals and Professors of King's and 
Marischal Collèges, Aberdeen, and the Trustées of the Testator. At 
the end of the first forty years, in 1 814, the premiums were adjudged 
to " An Essay on the Existence of a Suprême Creator," by Dr. W. 
L. Brown of Marischal Collège, and " Records of Création," by the 
présent Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury. In 1854, the highest 
of the two premiums was awarded by the judges, Baden Powell, 
Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor, to the work now before us. 

Having been thus distinguished, by such judges, from among two 
hundred and eîght treatises offered on the occasion, it will naturally 
be suppoeed that the work cannot fail to possess considérable ability. 
It is indeed a very able work, indicatîng much philosophioal acumen 
and depth of thought on thé part of the author, and an extensive 
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acquaintance with the phUosophical Systems that tonch on tlie ques- 
tions of Natural Theology. He discriminâtes, we think, with great 
fairness, the varions Atheistic, Pantheistic, and Fatalistic théories, 
which hold any noticeable currenoy at this day, points ont their gên- 
erai method, and shows whence their main fallacies arise — many of 
them from a misapplication of the first principles of human know- 
ledge. In doing this, he is led into a critical examination of the 
vexed question, How we know any thing ? On this point, he adopta 
essentially the principles of Sir William Hamilton, though he is evi- 
dently no servile follower of the great Scotch Metaphysician. Hav- 
ing illustrated this question, he then shows that our knowledge of a 
Suprême Intelligent Being rests on the same ultimate grOunds with. 
our knowledge of an extemal world, and that the argumente for 
Atheism and Pantheism would, if thoroughly legitimated, overthrow 
the whole fabric of our intellectual convictions. 
^ It will be perceived that the author takes a wide scope, while he 
aîms meantime at a fundamental treatment of the matter. We 
recommend this part of the work, not only for the light it imparts, 
but also for the occasion it ^ves the reader to discipline himself m 
the practice of close and patient thinking. No man can go through. 
with a careful perusal Of àiese chapters without intellectual improve- 
ment, whether he agrées with the author or not. 

The second part of the work we think not equal to the^ first. 
Hère the author seems to be under the constndnt of an obligation to 
vindicate the current doctrines of the Church, such as those of the 
Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Endless Misery, &c. ; and his manner 
is rather apologettcal, in the common sensé of that epithet, as if he 
would plead that the doctrines may not be so very unreasonable and 
detestaÛe, after ail, as they appear at first sight. 

3. History of the Town of Medford, Middlesex County, Massachu- 
setts, from its First Seulement, in 1630, to the Présent Time, 1655. 
By Charles Brooks, &c. Boston: James M. Usber, &c. 1855. 8vo. 
pp. 576. 

If a good Town-History is highly estimated by Antiquarians and 
Généalogiste, and even by the historians of a State or country, for 
the elementary facte it ^mishes to their hands, there is always a 
class of common readers with whom it awakens a still more grateful 
interest. To the citizens of the town itself, the history is a remem- . 
brancer of the scènes and évente in which they and their neighbors 
hâve personally shared, and at the same time it lays open to their 
view the connection of thèse passages in their own expérience with 
the successive fortunes of the men who occupied their places in other 
days. Hère they trace the progressive changes, from âge to âge, in 
the appearance and condition of their town ; the hardships and lone- 
liness that attended the first settlers, the hopes that cheered them in 
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prospect, the homely bat substantial comforta which they found in 
ail theîr privations, the sturdy résolution that sustained them, their 
high aims, the narrow plans on which they were obliged to conduct 
tàeir enterprizes, theîr antiqoated manners and modes of thought,— ^ . 
ail cornes up anew, and seems to be re-produoed on the very fields, 
and in the very streets and dwellings, that are so famîliar to our 
eyes. The ancestors of the families with whom we associate are in- 
troduced to oor acqoûntanoe ; other families who hâve passed away 
are bronght back ; and the séries of vicissitudes that hâve hère fol- 
lowed eaoh other for two centuries and a quarter, moves as in a 
panorama before us. 

In ail thèse respects the " History of the Town of Medford " will 
be found to fulfil the ezpectations of its readers. We think that no 
department of business or interest that belongs to a work of this 
kind, is omitted, or inadequately treated. While the domestic, civil, 
literary, religions, and natural history of the place is suffîciently full, 
the author has found room to introduce biographical sketches of its 
distinguished characters, and many personfd anecdotes that give zest 
to the story. The portraits, so far as we knew the originals, are 
good likenesses, and the prints illustrating particular objects of inter- 
est are correct, and ezecuted in a respectable style. 

4. God Revealed in tlie process of Création, and by the manifesta-* 
tion of Jésus Christ; including an Examination of the Developement 
Theoiy contained in the '^ Vestiges of the Natural History of the Cré- 
ation." By James B. Walker, author of '* Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation." Boston : Gould &l Lincoln, &c. 1855. 12mo. pp. 273. 

This work is divided into two books. In the first, a popular 
sketch is given of Physical Science, so iàr as relates to the natural 
adaptation of things to useM ends, or to what are technically called 
final causes ; and &e présence of an All-wise Deity is shown by the 
manifestation of design in every part of création. Though the theo- 
lo^cal argument from design is the same that Paley and others hâve 
employed, our author carries it over new fields of illustration, by 
means of the facts bronght to light in the rapid progress of dis- 
oovery. He endeavors a^ to show that while we trace design in 
référence to immédiate and particular ends, we can see that it aims 
at the same time to higher and more gênerai ends, and through 
thèse to still higher, and so on, the farther we extend our knowledge 
of the physical and moral universe. Nature itself is progressive, as 
geology and zoôlogy show ; and the apparent design of many things 
m one epoch points forward to uses in long-subsequent cpochs,— ^a 
striking exemplification of the présence of Ûôb far-reaching wisdom 
of the Creator. In the course of his illustrations, the author comes 
almost perpetually in conflict with the Developement Theory as pro- 
poeed in the '* Vestiges of the Natural History of the Création," which 
ne réfutes by ihe &cts of science. 
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In the second book, whîch he calls " book two," hé pliilo6(^>]iizes 
in rather a sammarj way on " Man and his responnbilitîes, consîd^ 
ered in connection with Divine Law and ^Divine Bevelation." Wé' 
.find manj valuable suggestions hère ; but his main object, under 
ihis head, seems to be to sketch ont the Orthodox System of diyinitj 
in a sort of philosophical formuUs. His mannm*, howeyer, is sa 
dcetchj, and his argumentation sô postulatory, that if he proyes 
Bome of the most prominent points, ît is by means of unezpressed^ 
oonsideratîons which haye eluded our seardi. 

Were we to find fault with the gênerai maniier of the work, we' 
should say that it is too prétentions in the cosmological direction. 
It will do, perhaps, for one, who, like Humboldt, has spent a long 
life in successfully exploring ail the fields of natmral science, to con- 
dense the whole into a "Cosmos;" but the ezample, howsoever 
attractive, is a dangéroùé one for less acoompli^ed Naturaliste to 
follow. 

5. Life of Rev. Hoâea Ballou ; with Accounts of his Writings, and' 
Biographical Sketches of his Seniors and early Cotemporaries in the' 
Universalist Ministiy. By Thomas Whittemore, &c. VoL IV. Bos- 
ton: James M. Usher. 1855. 12mo. pp. 408. 

This is the concluding volume of the work, in which Mr. Whitte- 
more has done so good a service, not only to the memory of its dis- 
tinguished subject, but to that also of the early members of tJie' 
Umversalist minîstry. It is hardly needful to say that the présent 
volume bears the same gênerai cbalractér as the pfecedibg volumes, 
with uriiioh our readers are already acquainted. We congratulate 
ihe author on the completîon of this his favorite task. May we hope 
that he will gîve us, ère long, the beginnîng of another important 
work, for which he has collected abundant materials, and which no 
(me, but himself, is prepared to exécute. 

6. The Song of Hiawatha. A Poem by Henry Wadsworth Long* 
fellow. Boston: Ticknor& Fields. 1855. 

The publication of a new poem by Mr. Longfellow always opens 
a bright day in the calendar of the reading community. Unusual 
interest has awaited and attended the issue of this new volume. It 
haa becn known, for some lime, that the accomplished poet was 
devoting himself to an entirely novel subject, the treatment of whioh 
would enshrine some of the loveliest myths and wildest legends that 
hâve been rescued from the gênerai decay of Indian life in our coun* 
try. The pleasant promise was, therefore, hddout to us, that we 
should hâve, at last, what foreign critîcs hâve so often called upon 
us to produce, and taunted us for our failure to produce — a poem 

iringing firesh from our soO) and fiiigrant with the spirit of aie 

'estem Continent. 
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The " Song of Hîawatha *' bas appeared, and the réception it bas 
met wilh furnîshes sufficient proof that it is a work of no ordinary 
power. It bas been welcomed by some witb an entbusiasm wbicb 
few othet books, from an American pen, bave ever awakened. By 
others it bas been tbrown down witb amazement deepening almost 
mto disgost. It bas been read witb deligbt for its unsurpassed mel» 
odj and sweetness ; and it bas been laugbed at and parodied as only 
fît for travesty and fan. Its art bas been lauded in unmeasured 
admiration ; wbile otbers bave called attention, witb flippant satire^ 
to its babyisb simplicity. Its originality bas been celebrated by 
some critics, wbile otbers were, at tbe same time, tracing its plagia- 
risms frpm a poem belonging to Fînnisb literature. Tbe propbecy 
bas been made tbat ît would be soon forgotten; and, witb stiU 
greater confidence, its friends bave predicted tbat it will do more 
than any otber production of tbe autbor, to assure and perpetuate 
bis famé. 

It is only a work of strong and striking power tbat could provoke 
sacb a quarrel among tbe appraiser» of Uterature. Our vote is en- 
tîiely and most beartily on tbe friendly side. We regret tbat we 
bave not tbe room and tbe opportunity to express at lengtb, our 
admiration of tbe poem and to justify it by quotations ; for it would 
. give us pleasure to linger over cboice passages from its cbapters tbat 
we read over and over witb increasing deligbt. And yet our regret 
ÎB lessened by tbe feeling tbat our readers are not probably dépend- 
ent upon any tbing we can say bere» for tbe impulse to purcbase and 
read this Indian Edda, (as it bas been bappily called,) by our most 
accomplisbed poetic artist. No lover of American literature will 
M to become acquainted witb a work wbicb bas tbe double cbarm 
of Mr. Longfellow's name and treatment, and of a subject supplîed 
bj tbe aboriginal traditions of our own land. 

Readers wbo bave a decided aversion to ail illustrations of Indian 
life, may find it diffîcult tO ^ve tbe proper mental mood to tbe 
opening cbapters, tbat will enable tbe volume to exercise its full 
power over tbem. But wben one fairly gets witbin tbe atmospbere 
of tbe poem, be will find tbat its trocbaic music, so unusual in 
Ençlisb poetry, — ^its exquisite mastery of tbe Indian names, making 
their uncoutb spelling contribute to tbe melody of tbe Unes, — its 
artistîc bandling of tbe legends tbat are tbe basis of tbe story, and 
the beauty of tbe legends tbemselves, — tbe unfaltering and graceful 
observance of poetic proprieties, allowing no illustration from nature 
or conception of its beauty, to intrude into tbe " Song " tbat an 
Indian, utterly unacquainted witb science and civilization, could not 
hâve used, — tbe frequency of pictures in it ricb and warm in tbeir 
coloring, and yet simple in tbeir grouping and clean as sculpture in 
their dStinctness, — tbe symbolic suggestiveness of many prominent 
passages — sucb, for instance, as tbat on tbe différence between tbe 
VOL. xni, 9 
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Korth and Soutb. winds — makîng^tliem éloquent instrnctors, as well 
as ministère to literary delight,— and finally, the character of Hia- 
watha with the mîraculous proportions of hîs office and the noble 
naturalness of his heart, — combine to weave a fascination for ihte 
imagination and taste, whicb is as delightful, as it is original and 
irrésistible. 

We are glad to see ihat, in England, the poem is receiyed with 
bearty appréciation, at the start. And we are sure that manj of 
our own critics, who bave thrown flippant sarcasms at it, either âx)Di 
a partial, a hastj, or a prejudiced perusal, will lire to withdraw. 
their judgments, and repent the publication of them. The verdict 
of approyal for Mr. Longfellow's patriotic poetic enterpnse will soon 
be as emphatic, as the lonj place which the work itself will- take in 
our literature is sure. k. 

7. We notioe, also, that l^cknor & Fidds annmuoe "The Life of 
Goethe, by Lewes," in two volumes ; and "Men & Women," anev 
y^lume of Poems, by Bobert Browning. At ihe tîme we make up 
thèse '* notices," thoee books bave not reached m. But we desice to 
oall attention to them, since ^ey will be published before ous 
Beview goes to preas, and to say that Mr. Lewes' worki &e whidi 
he is amply compétent, fills a sad gap in our ikiglish literatui^ 
No tolei^l0 1^ of Goetiie bas ever been publii^ed in.En^hr--ous 
best picture of him, hitherto, having been Cadyle's sketch. We 
shall hope to notice them more at length in our next issue. Of 
^bert Brownbg of course it is needlessfor us to say any thing. K« 

8. Bedfield, of New Tork, bas kept the press of his publishing 
house busy in tiie issue of new works. Prominent on their list is » 
work on the Japan Expédition. Its title runs thus : "Japanand 
around the World. An Account of Three Yisits to the Japanese 
Empire, with Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Geylon, Singapore, China, and Loo Choo. By J. W. 
Spalding, of the United States Steam-Frigate Mississippi, Ilag Ship 
of ihe Expédition. With eîght Illustrations in Tint." Japan is 
attraçting so much attention now, that such a volume will be attract- 
ive, and the sprightly pages of Mr. Spalding will. hold readere that 
corne fresh from the chaptere of Bayard Taylor. 

9. " The Prîvate Life of an Eastem King. By a member of 
ihe Household of His Late Majesty Nusàr-u-deen, Eing of Oude," 
is a moderatengîzed and most remarkable volume. It does not simply 
give one a peep into a Hindoo royal household ; it throws the doop 
wide open to cÂiow us ihe mannere, sport», morajs, splendore and fol- 
lies of ihe swarihy court. 

10. Dr. Doran's books, as published by Bedfield, are a bene&o- 
tion to our rei^^ng community. " Table Traits with Spmething on 
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Ûiem,*' îs a duodecîmo of five handred pages, crammed wîth learned 
and graoeful cossip about the rise and progress of dinner, supper and 
hreaKfdst, in différent nations and under varions forms of civilization. 
•* Habits ':id Men, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers 
of Both,* applies the same entertaining methods and eqnally minute 
learning to the matter of dress, masculine and féminine, in ail its 
nîceties, its connections T^ith character and with human progress. 
One often finds a fact or an anecdote in thèse volumes, whîch throws 
lîght enough upon a centurj, or which freshens the portrait of a 
ffreat historié character so that the books are accounted cheap as 
the reporters of that single incident. k. 

11. The " Lives of the Queens of the House of Innover," is a 
wtnrk, in two volumes, of more pretension, perhaps, and certainly of 
pennanent value. It unveils the Courts of the Georges with terri- 
ble trathâdness, and preaohes such sermons on the povertj, vanity, 
aad misery of litled and gilded life, as no pulpits hâve ever given to 
Ht^ratore. It would require a long article to do any justice to the 
ôontents of tliese crowded volumes. We can only recommend them 
moBt héartily to readers of English hîstory, and appkud the judg- 
ment of the pd[)li8hers, in giving them to the American public, just 
IH3 Thackeray is interpreting the characters of the spouses of thèse 
Queens, and as Macirâlay is about to lead us over part of the same 
fieki. K. 

12. Eternity of Heaven and Hell; confirmed by Scripture, and 
grounded in the Realities of the Human Soûl ; or, a Renunciation of 
the Errer of Universalism. By Woodbury M. Femald. 

The author rf this curions document was formerly one of the 
most acceptable writers for this periodical. Among the articles 
most distinguished for vigorous thought, persistent logic, and clear 
statement, are those which appeared over his initiais. None hâve 
defended the essential tenets of the TJniversalist theology with more 
leal and dogmatic assurance. And yet the appearance of the above 
pamphlet, with its emphatic and confident title, gives us no surprise ; 
tiiouffh we shaîl be much surprised, if at any considérable number of 
montns hence, we find him still in the same position. So restless a 
8|Ârit was never constituted to stay long anywhere. Our author's 
eareer has indeed been most erratic. At firèt a Universalist after 
the straitest sect, defending the essentials of the faith with weapons 
which his subséquent parrying has not blunted ; then a disciple of 
the mystio philosophy of Andrew Jackson Davis, and really, as it 
saems tp us, the only expositor of that se^'s révélations who even 
af^roached intelligibility ; nezt a denouncer of the Bible considered 
as authority, assailing the authoritative claims made in behalf of " the 
book " with a ferocity of zeal and logio that must hâve made the 
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UDchanged spirit of Tom Paine (if unohaoged) chuckle with deligbt ^ 
'passÎDg round in hîs orbit, he next puts a foot on the threshold o£ 
Universalism, and, addressing a letter to his old friends — ^so curiouâly 
and vaguely worded as to enable him to walk in if the door opens,, 
or to walk oW if the door does not open — ^awaits the response ; the 
said door not opening, he makes a further move» and hère we find 
him — a renouncer of " the error of Universalism," and a belîever ia 
the " eternity of heaven and hell," his présent faith founded on the 
rock of Swedenborg. The only reason we hâve to think he will ad- 
hère to hîs new position, is the confident tone with which he asserts 
ît. But as he has maintained, in its turn, each of his positions with 
almost intolérant assurance, such a reason for trusting in the perma- 
nence of his présent view is by no means valid. 

We find no fault with our authcMP for changîng his opinioTis, 
Fallible man cannot think without constantly modifying his convio- 
tiens. Yet it does seem to us, that Gt)d has made it possible îot 
man to get a permanent foothold of principU. The first truths of 
religion are apprehended, not deduced; and he that can apprehend 
them at ail, apprehends them easily ; and though with expanding 
thought he will constantly modify the application of such truths, he 
can never renounce them. If we looked upon Universalism as noih- 
ing but a theory, we could never feel safe in adhering to it. We 
look upon it as something infinitely more glorious — the appréhension 
of first truths, truths concerning God and man and the relations 
between the two. Mr. Fernald*s intense hold upon whatever theory 
he happens to profess, dœs not seem to us like the calm confidence 
of one who feels that his foot is on the rock of principle ; it seems 
•rather like the spasmodic tenacity of one who, conscîous that his 
fingers are slippery, must keep up a desperate grasp, or not hold on 
at ail. 

With regard to the pamphlet itself, to do it any thing like justice 
requires much more space than we can hère afiFord. We will simply 
say, that it has little in common with ordinary renunciations of Uni- 
versalism. We think its most obvions fallacy is that it is but half a 
renunciation. It does not avow the dogma of endless misery. Its 
position in brief is, that the wickôd will be eternally wicked and 
happy ! The philosophy by which the supposed connection between 
sin and misery is broken, wè cannot examine in this connection. 
Let us add, — and we do this with pleasure — that with perhaps a few 
exceptions, there is little in common between Mr. Fernald and the 
vulgar horde of apostates, who in times past sought to malign the 
party they had deserted. B. 

13. A Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of 
the English Language. By Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855. 8vo, large, pp. 565. 

As a lexicographer, Dr. Worcester is noted for accuracy as to 
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fimtt^rs of undisputed fact and soand judgment on ail debatable 
points. His dîctionaries bave alwajs been free from orthograpbical 
and ortboëpîoal crudiUes ; and if in tbe first éditions sligbtl y imper- 
fect, as some tbought, in deinitions, tbe indefatîgable Boctor bas now 
leffc bnt little to be desired even npon tbat point, and we bav6 no 
doubt tbat tbe fortbcoming quarto will be in a2^ respects mucb more 
tdiable tban anj otber EngKsb dictionarr. 

Tbe Académie édition wbicb lies before us, bas been expressly 
jHrepared for bigber sobools, collèges, students, fkmilies, and for 
Twà&ts genendlj. It opens witb able treatises npon tbe princîples 
of pronanciation, ortbograpby, and tbe formation of tbe Englisb 
ki^iiage. In tbe body of tbe work we find ail well aiïthorized 
Englisb words, and also ibose words relative to wbicb tbe Engli&b 
leader most needs information, as to tbeir ortbograpby, pronancia- 
tion, or meaning. In tbe appendix we find vocabularies of Greek, 
Latin, Scripture, and G^ograpbical proper names, witb tbeir pro- 
Bnnciation ; significations of tbe principal Cbristian names of men 
and women ; an eztensive table of abbreviations, a collection of pbrases 
and ^notations from Latin, Frencb, Italian, and Spanisb ; and biief 
descriptions of tbe principal deities, beroes, &c., fi>und in Greek and 
Boman fabulons bistory. As regards its mecbanical features, tbe 
Tolnme is beautiftilly executed, of convenîent sîze for consultation, 
and 8old at a very moderato price. n. 

14. The Works of Virgil. Literally Translated into Englisb Prose, 
witb Notes, by Davidson. • A new Edition. Revised, witb Additional 
Notes, by Théodore Aloia Bnckley. 12mo. pp. 404. 

Tbe Works of Horace. Transi ated Literally into Englisb Prose. 
By C. Smart, A. M. A new Edition. Revised with a copions sélec- 
tion of Notes. :.By Théodore A lois Backley. l^o. pp. 3^. 

Salluet, Florus, and Velleius Patercullus. Literally Translated, 
with copions Notes and a General Index. By the Rev. John Selby 
Watson, M. A. 12mo. pp. 538. 

Cicero^s Three Books of Offices or Moral Duties. Literally Trans- 
lated by Cyrus R. Edmonds. 12mo. pp. 343. 

Cœsar's Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars. Literally 
Translated. 12mo. pp. 572. 

ISie Anabasis ; or Expédition of Cyrus, and the Memorabilia of ^So- 
crttea literally Translated. By tlie Rev. J. S. Watson, M. A. 12mo. 

pp.5ia 

The aboTe volumes are ail from tbe proHfio press of Harper & 
Brothers, New York. On first taking them in band, we tbought 
we beld tbe véritable dassical publications of Bobn. Tbe resem- 
blance is so complète tbat none but experienced eyes would readily 
detect a différence, either in tbe print or tbe gênerai appearanee. 
Bobn's élégant volumes bave had an immense sale in tbis country ; 
a sale, bowever, wbicb tbe new enterprize of tbe Harpers will, to a 
very coDsdderaUe extent, divert Tbe prioe is nearly one-balf in &- 
9* 
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vor of the Amerîoan print ; a différence by no means equalled in the 
qoality of the English éditions. We need not hope that the New 
York volumes, coming under the général cognomen of '* Harper's 
Classical Library,-" will be amply patronized. The improving taste 
of American readers, combined with their commendable regard for 
econpmy, is snffîcient goarantee for this. 

We mnst say a word of each of the yolomes in the above 
list. The Works of Yirgil, of course embracing the ^neid, are 
simply translated. They are not the works of Y irgil and the trans- 
later. A brief memoir of the poet is prefixed. Notes are given 
for the benefit of both the tyro and the advanced scholar. A good 
number of annotations, selected from standard commentaries, give 
additional value to the édition of Horace. One volume gives the 
hîstory of Sallust, Florus, and Yellieus Fatercullus. Of thèse, 
Florus only has come down to us entire. It is unnecessary to say, 
that the Gonspiracy of Gataline is presented in the translation of 
Sallust. In Cicero's Offices we hâve the best treatise on morals 
ever presented by a Fagan. Of the style, what words of ours can 
deptct the excellence ? Csesar's Commentaries are given in the most 
complète translation yet attempted. The very spring of the history 
of Western Europe is hère. Who will noX now read the charming 
Anabasis of Xenophon? What else more completely blends the 
charm of romance with the realities of history ? On the whole, we 
look upon thèse classical re-prints as among the most meritorious and 
désirable publications of the day. b. 

15. The Problem Solved ; or Sin Not of God. By Miles P. Squier, 
D. D. New York : M. W. Dodd. 1855. pp. 255. 

The man who shall effectually solve the great problem of moral 
evil will hardly deserve the thanks of his fellow-men. To what a 
myriad of theological disputants would such a treatise be the death- 
blow ! How would it take from a certain class of polemics their 
entire stock and trade ! Fortunately, this work of spéculative dévas- 
tation has not been accomplished by the professsor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy in Beliot Collège. So far from solving the 
problem of moral evil, we do not see that he has even recognized the 
prcMem. His book is a very clear treatment of the subject up to 
this and ezcept this. The proposition that intelligence is cause — 
and hence that man is cause, involving the déduction that sin may 
find its essential origin in man — is well sustained. Yet this posi- 
tion, even admitting its soundness, does not touch, does by no means 
solve the problem. The question how a divine and complète 
sovereîgnty on the part of Deity, — which sovereignty is the cen- 
tral truth of religion, — can co-exist with this independent, causal 
power on the part of man, — ^which casual power is the central truth 
of morals, — ^is th/t problem ; and we repeat, Dr. Squier has done 
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nothîng towards solviag this. Yet we can oommend hîs book as a 
tolerably olear aad succinct statement of the feee-will theorj of the 
origin of moral evil. "We prefer, however, a less declamatory style 
in connexion with such kinds of dissertation. For those who would 
solve " the problem " the lists are still open. We need not fear any 
lack of combatants to enter the arena. e. 

16. Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1854. pp. aJS. 

In the brief space of a mère notice, we can do no justice to this 
admirable treatise. Open ît where you will, and the readins of a 
BÎngle paragraph will ^ve évidence of a mind profound in its 
researches, ripe in its culture, and possessing the enviable Êtculty of 
apprehending subtle distinctions, and of stating them in intelligible 
tenus. The préface states that it is the last work " which proceeded 
firom the lamented author's hand ;" and the subject embraced bas 
engaged his attention " for at least three-score years." The book is 
tme to its title. It is almost purely analytîcal, aiming to présent 
ordy " the outlines of Moral Science." Hence, the author bas been 
able to give the essentials of the whole department of moral science 
within a comparatively small compass. The author excels in state* 
ments. For instance, " Objections to self-evident princîples, however 
plausible, should not be regarded." Again, '* No arguments however 
plausible, are of any force against intuitive first principles." No- 
thing perhaps seems easier than to originate such verbal forms. In 
point of &et, hardly any thing \& so difficult. Is it not one of the 
first, as it is one of the most rare requisites in the art of sermonizing ? 
We find much in Dr. Alexander's book from which we should prob- 
ably dissent — much that we are willing to hold under considéra- 
tion — very much that commends itself to the judgment, above ail 
to the conscience and the heart s. 

■ 17. The Letters of Madame De Sévigné to her Daughter and 
Friends. Edîted by Mrs. Sarah J. Haie. New York : Mason Brothers* 
1856. pp. 438. 

A noble commencement of a " Library of Standard Letters." 
Epistolary documents deservedly rank high in the estimation of lit* 
erary lâen. It is an open question, whether Cicero conferred the 
greater benefit on the world by his letters or by hîs orations. Men 
seldom write volumes of letters, except to personal friends whom 
they can trust, and by whom they are trusted. Hence, when state- 
documents exaggerate and lie, letters more generally tell the truth, and 
this without coloring or perversion. The private correspondence of 
Horace Walpole gives the reader a picture of the times of the Second 
and Third Georges, which the formai historian will in vain attempt to 
portray. We bail, therefore, with unusual satisfaction the publication 
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of a séries of Standard Letters, to be selected ** fran tbe correspon- 
dence of Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, FeneloD, Madanse Onjon, C^es* 
terfield, Horace Walpde, Miâame du Deffiind, Dr. JohneoD, Ghraj, (ilie 
poet,) Mrs. Piozzî, Madame D'ArUaj, Mrs. Inofabald, Mrs. More, 
Cowper, Scott, Bjron, Southey, Coleridge, Shdlej, Lamb, Mrs. 
Hemans, Moore, Napoléon Bonaparte, and manv others." 

The Letters of Madame DeSevigné are indispenôble to one who 
wants to gain an însight into the eo«rt and tûnea of Leiûs Xiy— -- 
the most brillîant epoch in the annals of France. The entire cor- 
respondence of this remarkabk winnan is verj volnminons. The 
présent handsome volume comprises a judieious selection,*-^ying 
what is more especklly of permaTient yalne and interest. A bio- 
graphical sketch is prefized. A toleraUj complète mdez materially 
increases the vaine of the work. We should add, t^i^ ^e moru 
tendencj of Madame De Sèvigné's correspondence is as salutary as 
its charm is uninterrupted. s. 

18. The Works of Charles Lamb ; with a Sketch of his Lifb and 
Final Memorials. By Sir Thomas Noon Talfburd. Li 2 vols. Bai^ 
per & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 555 & 611. 

In speaking of the Essays of Elia — ^the moet popnlar production 
of Charles Lamb— a writer in this periodical for Jannary, 1849, 
says, ** You may read them when yon are gay and when you are 
grave ; when yon are well and when yon are sick ; when you are in 
a hurry and can be tempted by nothing else, and when you are at 
kisure to tarry at every period, and enjoy, piece-meal, every beauty," 
Thanks to the Harper's, you may read the worics and the life of this 
eharming author. The two volumes are brought ont in substantial 
shape — we could hâve wished in a style of greater élégance. So 
élégant a pioture needs a more polished frame. It is however a re- 
oommendation, that the présent édition will be within the means of 
ail. Considering the salutary impression wliich the reading of Lamb 
must make on the heart of every one, perhaps we should be glad that 
his Works are made accessible to the poorest. b. 

19. The Age of Fable; or, StoriesofGods and Heroes. By Thomas 
Bulfinch, Boston : Sanborn, Carter dL Bazin. 1855. pp. 465. 

If any thing can put tliose not havîng a dbssioal éducation on an 
equality with those wbo do possess snch, it is this most admirable 
vsdume. The " stories of gods and heroes " underlîe, to some ex* 
tent, the wholé department of élégant literature — ^modem as well as 
anment. Every poet of réputation abounds in images drawn from 
thèse mythic sources. And hence, to quote from our author's pre* 
&ce, *' wlthout a knowledge of mythology, mudi of the élégant liter- 
ature of oœr own languege cannot be understood or appreciated. 
When Byron calb Biome * the Niobe of nations,' or says of Yenice, 
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' She looks a Sea-Cjbele fresh from océan,' he calls up to ihe mînd 
of one familiar wîth our subject, illustrations more vivid and strik- 
ing than the pencil conld furnish, but which are lost to the reader 
ignorant of mythology." The frequency of thèse allusions will sur- 
prise many readers. They abound in Milton. " The short poem 
' Cornus ' contains more than thirty such, and the ode * On the Mom- 
ing of the Nativity,' half as many. Through * Paradise Lost ' they 
are scattered profusely. This is one reason," our author continues, 
** why we often hear persons by no means illiterate, say they can 
not enjo/ Milton. But were thèse persons to add to their more 
solid acquirements, the easy learning of this little volume, much of the 
the poetry of Milton which has appeared to them * harsh and crab- 
bed ' would be found musical as is Apollo's lute." Nor is it the 
reading of poetry alone that will be assisted by a knowledge of my* 
thology. **The prose writers also avail themselves of the same 
source of élégant and suggestive illustration. One can hardly take up 
a number of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, without meeting 
with instances. In Macaulay's article on Milton there are twenty 
such." 

There is, however, little occasion to insist on the necessity of that 
knowledge which Mr. Bulfinch's élégant volume so happily supplies. 
Those who would fully appreciato the " polite authors," but who, 
for the reasons indicated, hâve been unable to do so, will be grateful 
for the assistance now readily at hand. We must add that our 
author has not confined himself to the mythology of Greece and 
Eome ; he has enriched his volume with materials from that of the 
East, of Egypt, and also Scandinavia. The reading of a single page 
will give assurance of his ripe scholarship and of his rare mental 
qualilcations for the task he assumes. The illustrations do crédit to 
aie artiste An ample index gives especial value to the work as a 
book of référence. e. 

20 Notes on Central America ; particularly the States of Honduras 
and San Salvador: their Geography, Topography, Climate, Popula- 
tion, Resources, Productions, etc., etc., and the proposed Honduras 
Inter-oceanic Railway. By E. G. Squier, with original Maps and 
Illustrations. New York : tlarper &. Brothers. 1855. 

The réputation the author of this work has already acquired in 
sîmilar departments of labor, is a suffîcient guarantee that his Notes 
on Central America are the resuit of laborious research, of mature 
judgment, and of careful statement. The full title-page indicates 
the différent fields of inquiry in which he has labored. The work 
has a value above ail price to the American Statesman, who, at no 
remote day, may hâve to shape his législation by what he knows of 
Central America. In mechanical respects, the typography, illustra- 
lions and maps are admirable. s. 
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21. Napoléon at St Helena ; or, interestÎDg Anecdotes and remark- 
abie Conversations of the Emperor, dimng the five and a balf years 
of his Captivity. By John S. C. Abbott With Illustrations* Neir 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

Mr. Abbott adhères to bis bero wîth a dévotion and coMtancy 
" surpassing the love of woman." His severest critics will not deny, 
tbat în the présent beautiful volume he bas produced a work charm- 
ing beyond that of romance. His easj, fiowing style, and his nnfail- 
ing entbusîasm are perfect qualifications for the task. The print and 
illustrations equalthose* of liie volumes of tlw History of Napoléon 
bj the same author ; and this is saying mucb. s. 

22. Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence; with a Brief Account of Some Incidents in his Life. 
Edited by his son, William R. Lawrence, M. D. Boston : Gould & 
Lincoln. 1855. 

Let tbose who say that a successful buôness man cannot be a 
Christian, read this noble book, and ever after cease uttering so atro- 
cious a sentiment. Amos Lawrence deserves to be had in perpétuai 
xemembrance as the model, the Christian Merchant. He amass- 
ed great wealth without resortîng to triok, déception, equivoca- 
tion, or any of the arts of cunning which bave distinguished the 
career of so many who figure as princes in the kingdom of oom* 
merce. He was a man who mastered the temptations of wealth — 
whose generosity inoreased with bis means of being gênerons. He 
did not look upon bis fortune as an end, but as a means. His beiie- 
volent lîfe was a oommentary on the divine requirement, " to whom 
much bas been given of him muoh will be required.*' The parent 
will consult the welfare of his family, by placmg within readi, tbe 
Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence. £. 

23. An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a collection of 
Astronomîcal Tables. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. New York : Harper 
& Brotber. 

A work on practical astronomy comprebensive enougb for a 
text-book , and adéquate to meet the wants of amateur observers and 
numerous students who would gladly avail themselves of the means 
to pursue astronomical researches further than is practicable in a 
collège course, bas been needed in our country for many years. Prof. 
Loomis bas furnished in bis Introduction, ail that oould be desired 
by the most ardent scholar. He has there presented not only the 
rich fruits of bis own expérience, but, wîth great care and labor, bas 
collected from every available source ail that îs valuable for bis 
purpose. Lucid descriptions of astronomical instruments, the 
methods of employing them, and the computations arising from their 
use, make up the bulk of the work, to which are added thirty-seven 
Tables to aid in the various computations. 
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This trol j invaloaUe addition to astronomioal seieBce will be wel- 
oomed bj man j, who until now» haye had no sa& guide to condoel 
them bejond the mère éléments into the boundkfis fielda of observa- 
tion, j. p. a. 

24. Modem PilgrimB* Shoîring the improvements in Travel, and 
the newest methods of reaching the Celestial City. By George Wood, 
autb<»r of Peter Schlemihl in America« Boston : Phillips, Sampson dL 
Co. 1855. 

It appears by the SecBeaticna, that from Ez-Prerident Wayland 
osose aie promptîng titat pat into motion again the pen that wrote 
^ Peter Sehlemihl in Ammca/' Onr author pays his respects to 
hîs. distinguished friend, by giving him a place among the Interpre- 
ters and making him ^e host of the Bogei Williams House^^" ami- 
able and yery courteons, în his eye there was a lurking lo?e of 
bumoc,'^ and delighted to &nà that the Pflgrims: oaœe by toater m* 
stead of takingto the bridges. The idea of the work was soggested 
by Hawthome's Celestial Railroad ; and wi^ qniet wit, pnogent 
satire, and pertinent faets^ our author goes into the religions yagaries 
of onr times, and most happily hits ofl the foUies that are carrent 
as spiritnal activitîes and moral reform. The Higk Church party 
and Bomanists are his spécial abhorrence, ai»l there is deep cutting 
shrewdness in the contrasts he institutes between pretension and sin* 
oerity. He enlivens his wori: with fine touches of the humerons, 
and he has a yein of true tenderness which he uses at times to good 
eflRsct. The reader should keep in yiew that the author^ as he saySé 
rdies not on the détail for approval» but on the gênerai scope saiaL 
bearings of his work. n. 

35* Miscelianeotts Essay» and Reviews* By Albert Barnes; In 
two volumes. New Yoirk:. Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 

EVery clergyman should possess thèse volumes. No mattàer what 
m&y be hîs ueologbal &ith, he cannot afibrd to be without the aid 
fimûshed by the writings of such a man as Albert Bames« We oaa 
find any amount of fault with the author's ihe^rieing ; yet we can 
find little fault wiih hinu He is an eamest man, a^ lover of man, 
and never wrote a page without a purpose,^ and has written few 
pages that will not hâve more than an ephemeral réputation* b.. 

2Si Ghosdy Golloquies. By the author of *<Letters from Rome," 
^ Clouds and Sunshkie,^ etc. New York : D. Appleton & Cd. 1856. 

Cblloquies with the gbosts of Cadmus, Columbus, Gray, Byron, 
Baleigh, Gibbon, John Adams, and others. None but a genius 
conld make such a vdume interesting or instructive. « The author of 
*' Ghostlj Ûolloquies " is a genius yet destined to make a sensation. 
The idea of his hook îs^ that to each departed spirit the identity stiU 
adhères* He has taken a curious method to insinuate the thou|^t. i* 
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27. Hampton Heiffhts ; or, the Spinster's Ward. By Caleb Star- 
burk. New York : Mason Brothers. 1856. 

A more than average spécimen of lîght readÎDg. The style is 
racy, humorous, and always in naturels vein. It may safely be put 
in the hands of those who will not read more solid matter. s. 

28. Rose Clark. By Fanny Fem. New York: Mason Brothers* 
1856. 

From a writer who never pens a dull paragraph. We are glad to 
find in the présent volume an improvement over former productions 
from the same source. We haye no hésitation in saying a favorable 
Word for the new issue. x. 

29. Colton's Atlas of the World ; lUustrating Physical and Politi- 
cal Geography. By George W. Colton. Accompanied by Descrip- 
tions, Geographical, Statistical, and HistoricaL By Richard S. Fisher 
M. D. In 2 vols. Impérial Folio, Vol. L North and South America, 
etc. New York: J. H. Colton. 1856. 

For number, variety, size and quality of maps and plans ; for 
oompleteness of détail, accuracy, and attention to the latest reHable 
researches ; for amount of information, distinctness, and élégance of 
exécution, — thîs Atlas is fax superior to ail others ever issued with 
référence to dur Continent. 

The " Descriptions" are very valuable, and include a gteat variety 
of important information, concerning the waters, coasts, islands, and 
the interior of our hémisphère ; its climates, geology, mineralogy, 
animal tribes, végétation, races of inhabitants, history, political divis- 
ions, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, éducation and religion. 
A more valuable work cannot lie upon the student's table, enter the 
school, assist the gênerai reader, or oe fornished by parents to their 
ohildren. n. 

30. Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a Tour through the 
Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hackett Boston: Heath & Graves. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 340. 

This is a most praiseworthy and successful attempt to blend the 
&cts of Scripture— facts touching the local allusions in the Bible — 
with the flowing interest of narrative. The plan is peculiar-^at 
least we know of no other writer who has attempted a similar work. 
It is not a Bible dictionary ; yet it has much of the value of this, 
while it is a book to be read continuously to the dose, and not a 
page fails to interest. We nowhere discover any sectarian bias. 
We could not tell to what particular church the author belongs. 
He adhères to *the purpose announced by the title. Nor is there 
any straining a fact to make out a case. The book appears to be 
conscientiously written. We commend it as a most welcome addi- 
tion to Biblical literature. s. 
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XSEMOIS OF &EV. JOHN 3COO&E. 

ÔY REV. JOHN G, ADAMa 

It is the intention of the subscriber to issae by the 20th of Jannary, a ME- 
MOIB OP REV. JOHN MOORE, laie Castor of the Universalist Society in 
Concord, N, H. By Rev. John G. Adams. 

To most of the Universalist fraternitjr, especially in New England, it is unnec- 
cessary to speak the word of introduction or commendation in relerence to this 
£uthfal and bonored minister of the New Testanoent. For œore ihan thirty 
years he bas been one of the most usefui and highl)r-esleemed clergyman io the 
dénomination. The remembrances of bis ministry in Danvers, Lynn, and Low- 
ell, Mass., Hartford, Conn., Troy,N. Y., Siraâbrd, Vt., and Lebanon and Con- 
cord, N. £1., are full of pleasing interest to tbose who were his parishioners in 
thèse places ; and bis popularJty as a true man and usefui citizen is fresh in the 
minds of multitudes out of the partie ular denominational fratemity to which he 
belonged. 

His sudden departure by death in Pebruary last Tstricken down as he was in 
the maturity and ^trength of his manhood and in tne midst of his usefulness,) 
the high estimation in whiôh he waa held wberever known, his public and pri- 
vate character as a true minister and noble man, and the ample materials avail- 
ableforaninteresting and instructive biography, are reasons enoagh for the is- 
suing of this prospectus^ 

The biograpber has entered upon his work with the ftill approval of the fam- 
ily and spécial firiends, as well as ofthe ministering brethren, of Mr.Moore; and 
it isbelieved that the true character and life of the man will be presented by him 
to the public. 

It is intended that the work shall be a worthy addition to the excellent biog- 
raphies of ITniversalists already given to the world ; the présentation of a faiUi 
and a life such as must contribute to the moral and spiritual blessing of mankind. 

The Memoir will occupy one volume 12mOkOf about 400 pages, in the same 
style as the Memoir of Rev. E. M. Woolley, with a fine portrait on steel bv one 
ofthe best engravers in this couutry. It will be printed on fine paper uid Sound 
in muslin. 

Price in muslin, plain binding, - - - $1.00^ 
Six copies for .... 5.00 

Full gili sides and edges, ----- 1^ 

A^nts wanted to sell the above work, to whom a libéral discount will be 
^ven. Orders solicited. ABEL TOMPKINS, 

Fnblisher, 38 & 40 CoKnfaMl, Bostonl 



FAiaE'S GOMMENTARY. 

The Subscriber has just purchased the stéréotype plates, to^ther with the 
Cf^yrigbt, of the Three Volumes of Paige's Commentary. It is the intention 
of the autbor to continue this work, and the fourth volume will be issued as 
sooft as rcady. The three volumes already published comprise the Four Grospels 
with the Acts of the Aposiles; as follows: 

Paige's Commentary, Vol. I., Matthew and Mark. 
" IL, Luke and John. 
" " '' IlL, Acts of Apostles. 

Thèse are bouud in substantial half-leather binding, and are sold at the low 
priée of $1 per volume. They are indispensable 10 every Universalist in the 
study ofthe Scriplures. Libéral discounts to Bible-Classes and Sabbath-Schools. 
We will send either of them by mail and prepaying postage, on receipt of the 
retail price in caçh or postage-siamps. 

Address A. TOMPKINS, Publisher, Boston. 



SUNDAir 8OHOOI1 IiIBRABir B00E8. 

The subscriber has just rcceived a full supply of Juvénile Books, and is 
Bow ready to answer ail orders on the most advanta^ons tenns — pledg^ng 
hiiiiself to give perfect satisfaction. Societies from a distance will find it for 
their advantage to send direct to him. The books will be aafi^ paoked and 
»ent to anypi^ of the country. A. TOMPKINS, 38 ComhlU. 



New Books. 

ROBE OF 8&AR0N FOR 1856. 

Thls popular Annaal is now ready. The présent volame is its SEVENTEEMTa 
ISSUE. Through the past sixteen years it bas beea pablished regalarly, and as 
each year bas added a new volame to tbe séries, so bas it added new contriba- 
tors, and new and more beautifal style to its mecbanical exécution. Since its 
first appearance it bas met with opposition ot varions kinds. It bas bad to con- 
tend with tbe trasby stéréotype works tbat are pnblisbed over and over again , 
eacb year adding a new title-page, tbns giving a new name to an old book. It 
bas bad to contend witb new worl^ of a far inferior cbaracter, in more sbowy 
binding. But, in spite of tbis^ it stands its ground, and ibanks to its many true 
friends, it bas continned to mcrease in favor, and tbis year présents one of 
tbe finest volumes ever pnblisbed. No ezpense bas been spared in its literary 
and mecbanical exécution, and we areconfident tbat THE ROSE OF SHAROK 
FOR 1856 will meet tbe same faror as its predecessors. 

Tbose intending to purcbase bad better send their orders at once, for the 
édition is nearly exbausted. 



UNIVERSALIST REaiSTER FOR 1856. 

Tbis little work is pnblisbed simnhaneoasly witb tbe Rose of Sbaron. It 
contains a record of ail Associations and Conventions, tbe times of ail meetings, 
ihe new cbarcbes erected tbe past year, and tbe Post Office address of ail Uni- 
versalist Ministers. It bas also macb nsefnl reading matter, and ibrms a very 
usefol publication. 

Priée 121-2 cts. single; $lper dozen; $650per hnndred; $30 for 500; 
$56per tbousand. 

MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY; 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

By bis danghter, Mrs. F. W. Qillett, Assisted by Rev. A. B. Grosh. 

Rev. E. M. WooUey, lately deceased, was for twenty years one of tbe most 
talented and faitbful preacbers of Universalism in Central Kew York, wbere be 
commenced, and in Michigan, wbere be closed bis ministry. Tbe Hemoir 
commences with bis cbildbix)d, goes witb bim tbrongb tbe struggles of bis intet- 
esting yontb, and exbibits bim in ail tbe energj^, génial bumor, and eventfnl 
labors of bis manbood. It is a faitbful word-painiing of tbe active Life of a 
larçe-bearted, large-beaded man and popnlar country preacber; and tberefore 
an Instructive and entertaining work, to please tbe mind and improve ibe beart'. 

A few sermons bave beon added, as an Appendix, as spécimens of a style 
warmly remembered by many of bis bearers ; wbicb, witb tbe engraved portrait 
and tbe ably written descriptions of tbe man, cannot fail to render aie work 
acceptable to tbe public— especially to tbose wbo loved bim tbrongb tbe vicissi- 
tudes of many years, and to ibe dénomination in wbose ranks be so eloqnently 
pleaded tbe cause of Cbrist and bis Go^^el. 

Tbe work is pnblisbed in tbe best style. Tbe portrait is from a daguerréotype 
said to bé a very striking likeness. 7^ profils of tàe copyright are for Ike bendU 
oj his (Mr. Woolley*s) iwo youngesi chtldren. Tbe book contains nearly 4So 
pages, 12mo.9 in fair type and best muslin binding, and is retailed at tbe low 
price of $1,00 per oopy ; fuU gilt binding #1.50 ; six copies for ^.00. Tbe work 
is now ready. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of tb« retail price. 



THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 

Embracing tbe Cbristian Home— Husband— Wife— Fatber— Molher— Cbild 
— Brotber— and Sister. By Rev. George S. Weaver of St. Louis. Price 50 cts. 

Ail orders for tbe above sbould be sent to tbe publisber. 

•to». 1, 1856. A. TOMPKINS, 38 & 40 CornbiU, Boston. 
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Am. Vil. ; 
Tke PotsibUii^ ^ Unwersal Salvation. 

Thë word3 whicb seem tbe most proper to annonnce 
our sttbject, tre nevertfaeleira nnavoidably ambignous. By 
the possibility of an event ^e may be understood to ask 
ehber, whether a particnlar thiag may bappen ? or^ 
wbether it ctm faappen ? An eveat deemed possible in 
tfae latter sensé, may be deemed quite impossible in the 
former sensé. For instance, ih Tiew of the ties of com* 
nieroml interest which ^i^nand padifie relations between 
tWs country and Great Britain, no one objects to tbe 
Étalement that a war bettreen tbe two conntries is impos* 
luble ; yet is it cl^tr that if either party so wills there eau 
be sach a resuit. It is impossible tbat there may be a 
war ; it is erery way possible that there can be a war. 
In the pissent article we shall use the term nnder notice 
more particnlarly in the latter sensé ; and we bc^ to 
answer tbe question, Can erery haman soûl be saved 
from sin ? In vièw of wbat we eau know of the nature 
of Otùà^ of the nature of man, and of tbe relations be- 
Iween Crod and man, Is universal salvation possible ? 

It may be tbought by many, petliaps by some even 
of tbose who do not admit the possibility that ail men 
will be saved, that our subjécl as we bave notv defined it, 
kaves KO' rbom for argument. AU Christian believers 
admit tbe existence of an infinitely wise and powerful 
Ood ; and it may be said, tbat this admission embraces 
the possibility whioh we propose to consider,— embraces 
it, indeed, not so much as an inference legitimately de- 
dudlde, as integml in the very terms of the admission. 
With sucfa a God ^ ail things are possible ; " and those 
vAïo afBrm fais existence, whatever they may deem de- 
dueîble as to wbat will etisne, cann9t deny, so it 
may be alleged^ that umyersai salvation at least can be 
effected. 

We do not car© to tafce advantage of any thing which 
laay »eem avaikible for our présent purpose in tbe con- 
VOL. xra. 10 
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cession which some of an opposite faith may thus make 
in our favor. In attempting this article at ail, we con- 
cède that the sabject in hand gives occasion for argu- 
ment. And hère we will add, that the most potent 
argument against Universalism, is the one based on the 
alieged impossibilîty of consummating its great promise, 
— its impossibility even with the infinité God ! Nearly 
every forra of theology, even the modem phase of Cal- 
vinism, asserts that Divine Goodness wills the salvation 
of ail men ; and it is the great labor of those theologians 
who assert that this will is never to be accomplished, to 
reconcile the assumed failure of God's purpose with his 
acknowledged perfections. Yet of ail the théories in- 
Yented for this purpose, that which boldly affirms that 
God is unable to do his will, alone seems to us candid, 
unequivocal, and consistent. Every theory, having the 
same end in view, put forth by those who admit that God 
has the ability, as well as the will, to save ail, seems to 
us forced, disingenuous, and revolting. The only corn- 
mendable way of meeting the presumed difficulty, is to 
aver frankly, without circumlocution, and without any 
attempt to mystify, that the scheme of the world's rédemp- 
tion baffles the skill of Almighty God ! In proposing to 
meet the objection to Universalism which comes from 
this manly avowal, we feel assured that we go to the 
very root of the matter, — assured that if we succeed in 
showing that the salvation of ail men is a possibility^ the 
very terms employed will also show that the ultimate sal- 
vation of ail men is a certainty. 

The objection which our subject now calls upon us to 
meet, implies the proposition that even the infinité wis- 
dom and power of God are limited ! We will do the 
proposition justice ; we désire to put the objection to our 
faith in its strongest terms ; we will not dismiss it with 
the hasty assumption that it involves a contradiction in 
terms. Indeed we hâve admitted that the objection leaves 
room for argument. • We are ready to admit that the 
statement, that there are some things which the infinité 
God cannot do, — paradoxical as the statement is, — holds 
true in a certain sensé. Intelligent men of every theolo- 
gical faith will say, that God's infinity finds a limitation in 
the nature of things. Ail are familiar with the examples 
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by whicb this statement is often illnstrated. God cannot 
make a thing be and not be at tbe same time ; be cannot 
make a triangle with four sides ; be cannot make two 
added to two eqnai five ; we hardly need Scriptnre 
authority for asserting, tbat wbile perfect in trutb, 'Mt is 
inipossible for God to lie," It sbocks no one's révérence 
to say tbat God cannot work a contradiction ; and tbis is 
wbat is meant wben it is said tbat bis infinity is limited by 
the nature of tbings* 

Now, tbose who allège tbe impossibility of universal 
salvation, will probably do so on tbe ground tbat the 
scbeme is forbidden by tbe nature of tbings,— tbat it 
demands a power similar to wbat is required to make a 
thing be and not be at tbe same time, to make two added 
to two equal five ; in sbort, to work a contradiction. We 
do not believe tbat tbe great promise of our faitb is made 
iavalid by tbe obstacle tbus alleged ; but we will not 
assume tbat sucb is not tbe case. We bope to sbow tbat 
the consummation of a world's salvation cornes witbin tbe 
legitimate efforts of infinité skill ; but we will not assume 
that it does. 

A single supposition will sbow tbat our subject opens a 
field of argument, and will also indicate tbe nature of tbe 
argument to be pursued. Suppose tbe question were, ^ 
Can tbe brute be saved ? We sbouid not besitate to 
answer, tbat tbe task is beyond tbe power of God. Tbe 
nature of tbe brute is not capable of salvation. As well 
migbt we talk of tbe salvation of a stone, or of any otber 
inanimate tbing. To speak of saving tbat wbicb is not 
capable of salvation, is a contradiction in terms, — is to 
speak of a task wbicb tbe nature of tbe case makes impos* 
sible,— «impossible even witb a being of infinité resources* 
We do not believe tbat witb respect to tbe work of salva- 
tion, bumanity is in tbe same category witb tbe brute and 
every inanimate tbing; but we will not assume tbat such 
is not tbe case. Tbe alleged objection to our faitb cbal- 
lenges argument ; let us see bow k can be met. 

Before proceeding directly to our task, it seems proper 
to direct attention to tbe spécifie limits vritbin wbicb tbe 
range of inquiry must be confined. We are to consider 
wbetber tbe salvation of ail men is possible, in view of 
wbat we can knowoi the nature of God and of tbe nature 
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of man. Of course, then, it does not ocmcera us to aak 
whether this resuH i» possible in view of prindples and 
iDethods of divioe aolioQ wbich U is confessed may exist, 
but of whioh we can know notbiog. No odo can say that 
there are not waya and mesdis hidden with tbe infinité 
Being, wbicb can avail to effeet a wœid's rédemption, 
even though ail known methods faii. Yet it k poor logie 
which infers what ean be donc from methods of opération 
which are not known to exist, but which simply cannot 
be denied to exist, We mi]»t teason firom what we 
know, not from wlmt we surmise. And lor the same 
reason we are not eonc^rned with tbe question, what is 
miraculously possible* It was deolared that of the Terj 
stones God is able ^^ to mise up children nnto Abra^ 
ham ; " and certainly we need not doubt that he has tbe 
ability miraculously to redeem a worid of sinners. Yet, 
exeept in cases where it is expressly i^omised^ we bave 
no right to présume upon a miracle in our fetvor. Ifuleed, 
any theological scbeme, hower^ absi2rd,-*-provided it 
did not propose a resuit made impossibte by tbe nature of 
things, — might with equal propriety allège that God can 
miraculously eifect its promise. We prefer to rest our bope 
on those principles and methods oS. the Divine goveniment 
of which we can bave definite knowledge, and not on 
a presumed miraculous intervention of the Divine hand. 

A distinct and somewhat minute statement of the CIhîs^ 
tian use of the tern^ alvation will prove an important step 
towards the end wliich we bave now pointed ont. As a 
gênerai définition, it may be iMÛd that the term in question 
recognizes a certain condition of the human soui; and 
we are sure that no one wiU dissent, when we affirm that 
it is expressive of a positive as well as a négative rea^tj 
— ^f a transition to good as well as a deiiveranoe from 
evil. Salvation is both a restoration and an attainment ; 
it is a restoration to innocence, implying the attainment of 
holiness. A moment's reflection will show, that from the 
nature of the case, not the word only but tbe idea has this 
two-fold meaning. Bctween the deliveranoe from evil 
and the attainment of good, there is and can be no me» 
dium ground. In passing firom a sinful to a virtuons 
State, there is no instant of time duriug which the soul is 
neither sinful nor virtuous. Man does not first rid bis 
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sonl of evil and afterwardt sobstitute goodness therefor. 
Nehher of thèse acts précèdes the other ; both acts are 
simnltaneous ; each is tbe necessary condition and accom- 
paoiment of tbe other. We drive sin from our soûls by 
introducing boliness; we introduce holiness by driving 
oat sin. When we call the resnlt salvation from sin, the 
form of statement only is négative — the essential resuit is 
positive. Salvation is a good attained rather than an evil 
removed. 

The relation of the hnman soûl to right and wrong is 
not the relation of a room to its furniture, but that of a 
roora to lieht and darkness. In exchanging one kind of 
fnmitnre for another, one act succeeds the other ; and 
between the acts of removing the one and introducing the 
other, any amount of time may be suffered to elapse — 
time, daring which the room is void of both. It is not 
so with regard to the removal of darkness and the intro- 
duction of light. Between thèse two acts there is no 
place for time ; it cannot be said that either act précèdes, 
or that either follows ; the idea of succession is not appli- 
cable. We drive out darkness only as we let in light ; 
we let in darkness only as we shut out light. There is no 
time in which the room bas neither darkness nor light, 
and in the removal of the one and the introduction of the 
other, neither act can lead the other, but each accompa- 
nies each. The application is obvions. Sin is the soul's 
darkness ; virtue is the soul's light. We rid ourselves of 
the one only as we possess ourselves of the other. And 
whether the verbal form by which we express the resuit 
be positive or négative, the important resuit is always posi- 
tive— -is a good secured, rather than an evil put away. 

Nor let it be presumed that a quiescent state of the 
sonl — if, indeed, there can be such a thing — is in any 
sensé tantamount to a purely négative state, for such a 
State is itself sinful. M an was made for action ; every 
moment of his moral life God calls upon him to be and 
to do something. He bas no right to do nothing. A 
quiescent conscience is a disobedient conscience, and 
hence, in ail essential respects, is as truly sinful, as if 
iostigating or permitting an overt act of evil. • The différ- 
ence is simply one of degree, not at ail of character. We 
can but add^ that the conscience which bas not the cour- 
10* 
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e^e to irisk ao evil act, at tbe satne time that it dishMiora- 
bly skulks tbe caU of daty, i» not uofrequently gnitty of 
the deeper sin ; certainly it not unfrequently reeeÎTes tbe 
lesser respect. But however thia nmy be, we désire to 
fix attentioa upon what is obvions, so soon as expiained, 
that though convenient, in common speecb, to distingoish 
between the refraining froni evil and tbe cbing of good, 
tbe distinction is only verbaL Essentially, to refrain from 
evil is to do good — to put away a vice is to put oft a 
virtue. To be t?boUy saved from sin is ta be nmde per- 
fect in holinessk 

It seems proper to me the occasion • to state definitely, 
^hat our words bave already implied, that Christian scd* 
vation is purely subj^tive in its relatiesi to tbe soûl. 
Common speech iavors the notion that it is something 
foreign to man's nature^— something wrought for bim and 
conferred upon bim* The cant phrase, ^^getting reli- 
gion," comes from this view of the objective nature of 
salvation,-— as if it were something at fiist existing witb- 
out man, but wbich it \& bis privilège to fake into bis souL 
Yet is this notion a radical perversion of the whole idea 
of salvation from sin« From the nature of the homan 
soûl, it can receive notbing from without except indentive, 
occasion^ or opportunity, AU its immédiate blessings ase 
wrought in the sonl and developed from it. Sai vation 
is simply boliness ingrained in the soul's nature, pern»- 
ating every fibre, toning and nerving every impulse and 
&culty, giving its own character to the conscience, the 
affections, the will. It is a holiness, too, wbich finds 
its germinal principle in the innate qualities of tbe soûl, 
and wbich voinntary effort has warm»! into life, and nur^ 
tured into chara<^^é Hence, so far from being, as the 
common talk seems to imply, an outward good whieh tbe 
soûl aggregates^ it is an inward state wfaich tbe soûl be« 
comes. The kingdom of God, being righteousness, pesée, 
and joy, is alwaya within men ; it is never^ l»ise,.nor tbere^ 
for not being at ail outward in its efaaraeter, it does n<4 
corne with observation. Is it neoessary to^ add in form 
—-in opposition to the notion whicb eariy tkmining and 
long habits of . thougbt contiouaUy forée upon) tbe minds 
even of those whose refleetive thought shew» it to« be 
roatcKialistio i^nd absUvd-^that beavcn ». not a; place 
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ta which good naKn g^, bat the cotidïtion in whîch good 
men are ? In fttct, the essetitial failacy of the (so ealled) 
Orthodox tbeofy of heaven and hell, is in no one thing 
more appamnt tban in the circuïnstance that it impera- 
tively demanda that tbe ternis, h«aven and hell, shall be 
înterpreted to mean places to which the righteous and 
lèe wicked are vespeetiveljr aseigned ! Admit the Chris- 
tktn mterpretetion of the words in qnestion-^an interpre*» 
telioD whicb makes bea^en and hell opposite conditions 
e£tbe seal^ and ii<^ separate, ootward habitations thereof 
•••««nd the wbole Orthodox scfaeme of satvation falls to the 
gronndw Yet, i» view of what can but be admitted con- 
eenmg the relations ef ^e son! to right and wrong, so 
obvions i» tbe implieation that heaven can only be the 
good man's eonéition, and hell the bad man's condition, 
tbat to assert thns nnich in form, seems, in this connec- 
tion, mère tatitdlogy. It is a tautology, however, which 
Ifae tenadous effectff of a false religions training, ever able 
te impose npontiie imagination in spiteof the nnderstand- 
ing, but too frequentiy mabes neeessary. 

Having thus stated, we trust with sufficient clearness, 
tbe proper use of tbe term, we are prepared for the main 
question, Is tbere any bumati soûl with which the pro- 
cess of- salvation is impossible ? Negatively, salvation is 
purification aud recovery. Is there, can there be a soûl 
in which impurity bas gained so vital a hold that no 
wasfaing of regetieration can cleanse it away ? Gan there 
beau ins^wieein wbicb a faculty is so crippled and seared 
by iniquity, tbatî no healing balm can restore its pristine 
vigor ? Can the diseaee of sin become so radical in a 
moval rmiure, that every cufative agency necessarily 
&il8 ?^ Can the vwu» of^evil so affï«t tbe life of the soûl as 
to vitîatiS'tfee gerttiinal prindple of goodnesg, leaving man 
Htlerly and hopelessly cvil ? Fo«tively, salvation is the 
compléle aseeodency of boliness in the life of a buman 
Udngj-^itis tbeingresB of divine love, driving out ail the 
bmmot&viij and beoomîng^ the vitality of every faculty, tbe 
abametee of e^ery tnotive, the sanctification of every deed. 
Gan a faumnm-soul- be so inttred to evil passions, that its 
very. natof e beam»» inhnical to the réception of love 7 
Ganilong disaso'SG'Witber thé arteries of moral life, that 
tfav j^w oitbat^wbtehmafees tbe life c€ bo^ness, is madë^ 
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forever impossible ? Can any extent of evil indulgence 
destroy wholly and hopelessly the power of voluntary 
effort, ieaving manhood itself a mère rain, without enough 
of remaining capacity to form the nocleus of a virtuous 
effort ? Every theory whieh présupposes the possibility 
of salvation, however peculiar in stating the détails of the 
process, makes acconnt of tbree important stages. Fir^ 
of ail, there is the conscioosness of guilt, the sensé of es- 
trangement from God, of a feeble, vascillating hold upon 
heavenly things ; then foUows pénitence therefor — a pain» 
fui realization of the enormity of sin, godly sorrow becaose 
of subjection ihereto, and an earnest désire to be delivered 
from it ; then cornes reformation,*— the triomphant issue 
of a voluntary efifort to throw off the incabas of evil desires 
and habits, and to consecrate ail the powers of the sonl 
in perfect allegiance to the Divine will. Can the career 
of wickedness ever reduce the soûl to that stage of moral 
insensibility, in which even the knowledge of guilt bas 
vanished, in which the désire for a better life can no more 
be felt, in which the power of obédience has withered at 
ils root ? 

The proposition of which the alleged impossibillty of 
universal salvation is predicated, afiirms that the mark of 
guilt is indelible. Sin does for the soûl what certain 
wounds do for the body— -it leaves a scar which no heal- 
ing process can efface, induces a calions which the vital 
élément cannot permeate and cure, deadens the moral 
faculties to ail future susceptibility to divine influences. 
The nature of the soûl, continuing what it is, — and it 
must be confessed that we hâve no right to présume the 
contrary, — the impress of a guilty deed must be as dura* 
ble as itself. No regenerating power can restore— so it 
will be said — the vitality, the vigor, and the joy of primi- 
tive sensitiveness and purity. It will, indeed, be admitted 
that the Creator could bave given the soûl a différent 
constitution, — a constitution whereby the mark of an evil 
purpose would be no more than a scrawl upon the sand. 
But having given the soûl the constitution which it is 
found to possess, not even infinité wisdom — so it will be 
claimed — can eradicate therefrom the scar of iniquity. 

However this argument for the impossibility of uni- 
versal salvation may seem on a minute examination, we 
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are willing to confess tbat, ai first thought, it présents at 
least a degree of plausibility. We hâve met with good 
men who feel it to possess serions force. It is a ground 
of besitancy with not a few who, giving wty to their im« 
pabes and the aspirations of their hearts, would rejoice in 
the hope of a world's rédemption. We believe that the 
difficaltiea whicb agitate the minds of such persons shonld 
be respected, and that the objection they raise to the dis* 
tinetive promise of onr feiith sfaoold be met on ita aum 
ground. It might indeed suit tbe purposes of some to 
qaoCe the scripture, ^' The blood of Jesns Christ cleanseth 
from ail sin." This, howevor, would but provoke the 
rqpiy, that though oor soriptore is received, oar interi»re« 
tatioa is deoted. Persons wfaose opinions are nevec 
dirtarbed by a philosopbioal difficnlty, of course bave no 
occasion that such a diO&ciihy should be philosophicalW 
reoiaved. Persons howeyer, to whom such kind of dim» 
onhy cornes wtlh serious effect, need to bave it met on its 
proper ground, and not by simple citations of Scripture, 
which, in eve^y such case, is certain to leave both parties 
on the shoreless sea of interprétation. 

Were we considering the question of universel salvation, 
with an eye to such objections as the great majority of 
tlieologians will urge, we should hâve no occasion to con- 
flider the allégation now before us. The prevailing theory 
of ^idless punishment, is not predic^Ued of the position 
that sin is indelible. Not even the most enthusiastic of 
its expo8itors**^including those with whom the deep atro» 
city of guilt is the favorite theme-^will venture to put 
forth soeh a proposition. To admit its truth would vitiate 
their entire System of belief. The fondamental tenet, even 
with those whose denunoiations of tbe doctrine of universal 
salvation are the most nnsparing and bitter, is that the 
deepest sin may be atoned for and removed. The famiU 
iar entreaty is, that the doot of merey is opened wide, 
and that while the lamp of probation burns, the vilest sin* 
oer may return to innocence and virtue. Even the moA* 
ère phase of Calvinism déclares, in the obvions import of 
tbe words, that the blood of Jésus can ckanse from ail 8in« 
To ail who comply with '^ the conditions," it does not hes# 
itute to say, '' Though your eins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
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they shall be as wool." The constant exhortation to 
return to the Lord, assumes that pardoning grâce can 
efface the last stain of sin. Of course, it would be sui- 
cidai in such a scheme, to allège the indelibility of sin. 

We hâve said «that the objection to Universalisai based 
on the alleged ground that it promises an impossibility, 
while it has the distinctive merit of being candid and 
unequivocal, is at the same time the most potent to meet. 
In view of such an admission, it would be the height of 
inconsistency to quote the contrary position of the major- 
ity of our opposers, by way of offset — much less by way 
of reply. Yet there is an important respect, wherein the 
popular opinion has force, and without vioiating the admis- 
sion we hâve made, and which we repeat, may be quoted 
against the allégation of the indelibility of sin. The opin- 
ion of any class or any number of people, so far as it is 
merely opinion, can of course hâve no authority as argu- 
ment ; but so far as opinion reflects tke cammon conscious* 
ness of mankind, it is entitled to serions considération. It 
is in this respect, that we think it will appear that the ad- 
mission of the effaceability of sin, implied in the prévalent 
theory of endléss punishment, is of avail in meeting the 
argument now under considération. 

Whatever may be conceded to the claim that conscious- 
ness is the ultimate ground of appeal in ail matters of 
conviction (and we suspect that those who apprehend 
what is meant by this claim, fully concède it,) it is 
certain that consciousness must be the final test of ail 
opinions touching the nature and condition of the soûl. 
Indeed we may go further, and add, that consciousness is 
not only the final but the exclusive test in the case. The 
soûl is itself the seat of consciousness ; and hence, within 
the sphère and authority of this, every fact concerning it 
is necessarily and wholly included. Our only ground for 
saying that we hâve soûls, is the fact that we are con- 
scious of their existence ; it is this alone which enables us 
to give the word soûl a raeaning. And if a man knows 
that he has a soûl because he feels that he has, and only 
because be feels thùs ; what he knows of its condition he 
gets in the same way, and only in the same way. The 
soûl makes known its state by its symptoms, and its symp- 
toms are consciousness. Ail attempts at argument to set 
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forth the condition of a soûl, which are in no way based 
in çonsciousness, are but mère conjecture, and so far from 
bèing' entitled to considération, may prove utterly worlh- 
less. Any theory of the soûl which cannot be tested by 
this sole ground of appeal, even if true, cannot be provcd 
to be true, and hence cannot receive a rational belief. 

To prevent raisapprehension, we should perhaps direct 
spécial attention to the fact that in speaking of çonscious- 
ness as the ground of appeal, we mean the commoft 
çonsciousness of mankind. The absurdity of making 
an exclusive authority out of an individtcal çonsciousness, 
is too glaring to impose even on the most superficial ; — 
it is indeed an absurdity of which no writer of so much 
as ordinary pretension has, so far as we know, ever been 
guilty. It has been said, wilh philosophie truth, that man- 
kind is wiser than any man. It is equally true that ihe 
çonsciousness of mankind is the best ground of authority 
to which human belief can appeal ; while the çonscious- 
ness of individual man is sometimes the most variable and 
uncertain. To a diseased eye, the snow may appear red, 
or the grass black ; but the common eye is never thus 
deceived. The individual çonsciousness may be diseased, 
and may therefore report a state of soûl for which there 
is no basis in fact ; but it is next to impossible that the 
common çonsciousness should be thus led to decèive. If 
it is complained, that it is a difficult task to détermine the 
common çonsciousness, we reply,— in some cases it is 
extremely difficult, in others it is easy ; but however this 
may be, such a çonsciousness is the highest authority we 
can bave, and for ail matters touching the nature and con- 
dition of the human soûl, it is our only authority. 

In support of the objection to Universalism, that its dis- 
tinctive idea cannot possibly be true, it is argued that the 
mark of sin upon the soûl is indelible. The facts on 
which such an argument can alone rest, must corne from 
çonsciousness, and only from çonsciousness. Now we 
expect to show, that çonsciousness furnishes no such facts ; 
that from the nature of the case it cannot furnish such ; ' 
and hence we expect to show, that, even if the allégation 
of the indelibility of sin be true, it cannot be proved to be 
true, and hence can hâve no claim upon the rational 
belief of a human being. 
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We say tbat conscionsiiesd gives oa &ct8 to tbe efled 
tbat tbe impress of gcûlt ia iuefikceaUe. It îs tme we 
sometimes meet with perBOos wbo iancy tbey bave corn* 
mitted what tbey term ^' tbe uopardoiiable »in,"-^û wovds 
better suited to our présent purpose, an ioefibceable sin* 
Tbey state tbat tbeir feelings bave revealed to tbem tbek 
guilty, their lest, tbeir bopeless condition. Witb tbe ex- 
ception of doch and kindred cases, tbere is notbing wbidi 
even looks like an appeal to conscionsness in support of 
tbe argument tinder considération. And yet in perhaps 
every sacb case, tbe confession cornes front persons wbose 
lives are seen to be exemplary-*«to be «s nearly blametess 
as tbe lot of bnmanity admits-r-frotn persons wboee mis* 
fortune it is to possess consciences but too tender, bat too 
sensitive. We venture to say tbat none but tbe good are 
ever troubled witb fears tbat tbe taint of guilt upon tbek 
soûls is ineffiiceable. Tbe confessiofi cA sncb dnraUe 
guilt cornes from a class wbo are certainly free from it, if 
a buinan being can be ! Tbe testîmony of conscionsnefli 
in sucb cases mnsi be deceptive. It is but a syroptom of 
a soûl tbat is morbid, wbose action is irregular, and whieh 
is tbe victim of fancies for wbicb no warrant exists in faot 
A diseased imagination net nnfrequently conjures up 
j^antoms, bringing tbem so vividly before tbe eye as to 
silence tbe remonstrance of reason. And so a diseased 
consciencc'^not necessarily diseased by guilt^^may ioduoe 
a consciousness of demerit, of spiritual ruin and despair, 
for wbicb no valid reason can be assigned, but wbicb is 
proved to be fiallacious by tbe unbroken current of a 
blameless life. The soûl may conjure up its borrid spectres 
and make tbem so yivid in tbe mind's eye as to deeeive 
tbe understandiog. Were ibe persons wbo moum over 
tbe supposed ruin of tbeir soûls uniformly among tbe worst 
of men, tbere would be some propriety in basing an argu** 
ment on tbeir expérience. Bot sucb an experieoee, 
coming almost witbout exception from tbose wbose sin- 
cerity and good intentions admit of no question, it can be 
accounted for only on tbe ground tbat tbe conscience is 
morbidly and delusively sensitive. Tbe testiniony of a 
conscience in sucb a mood, is no more an index to tfae 
common conscionsness, tkan tbe eye to wbicb tbe snow 
appears red and tbe grass black, is an index to tbe gcm- 
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rai Visio», Socb a oonsoionsness is ^0 exception and 
not the mie— it ia an exeeption wbich, taking its accom- 
panimenta into the acoonn^ probes the cor? eeteess of the 
nUe. We are confident that precisely sixeh is the basifi 
of the argument in pt oof of the iiuielibility of sin. This 
basia ia indeed a conaeioasoeas; bot an individaal con^ 
aciousneaa— a diaeaaed and deluaire one. 

The aaddeat condition to whick evil^doiog can rednoe 
a baman aocU, ia that of inaenaibîlity. In ancb a state— *• 
admitting for the sake of the argument that there can bê 
aQcb an ooe even to the fuU «gnifioence of the term-^the 
wrong-doer ia not aware of bia guilt. Tbis inaenaibiHty 
abiywa itaelf in the baidened enminal wfaocan commit any 
atrocity without con^mnctioo f with whom the foulest deed 
^ aot foUowed by fesnorae* Thia condition of the aoul ia 
aptiy aymboliaied in Scriptore aa a deaOï. ^^ Sin, when it 
18 finiahed, I^ingeih ft^rth deatbw'^ *^The wagea of ^n ia 
deatb*" " Ta be caroaUy minded îs death** — ia to be *' dead 
ixk treiqf^aaea and aina^'^ Now it raaat be eonfeaaed, that if 
any mark of ain caa be indeUble, thia înaenaibility ki that 
mark y and it ia in thia condilioii ef ^ hardened tranagre»> 
aor, that the argument under cotjfôideratioa finda ita greateat 
aopport. If thoae who rely^ upon tfada argument are called 
upon to furniah a faet hy way tA cnn&rntation, they wiU 
point to the man wboae widced eaneer haa induoed that 
BEioral insenaibility which the Seripturea aymboUze br tba 
term death. Ai»l yet thia^ tiie a^oiigeal pbaae oi tb« 
argument, ia aknply négative. It doe» not prétend to f»# 
niah a proof. It doea nothiag bol assume that the effeot 
of ain, in the partioulat oa^e oit»i^ ia iadclible,»^|uattfying 
the aaaumption on the grouod, that the bnrden of prchc^ m 
witb tbose; who aaaept the eontraty ! The wortb of th» 
négative phaae of argiunent will be apparent in wfaat 
we aball bave occaaion to aet forth in anotber connection f 
bere we aimply caU attention to the h^% that it mer^ 
aaka for proof that the allégation^ k aaaumea ia noê tsnt 
-ppHt doea not give a aingle positive pmof that it ia trae. 
The point to which it more partksulffirlly ooneevna ua to 
direct attention, ia that thîa négative argument makea, and 
caii make, noappeal lo conacioBsiieaa. It would be a 
mc^i glaxing abaurdity, to aay that on inaenaible août ia 
cooaeioua that ita gpiill ia ineiooeablef foÊ it ia the aad 
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characteristic of a souI in such a state, that it has no con« 
sciousness ! It cornes to conscionsness only as it recovers 
sensibility ; and tbe fact of recoyeting its sensibility wonld 
be itself a réfutation of tbe argument we are attempting 
to consider. Consciousness, as we bave sbown, is tbe 
only groand of proof for any statement toacbing tbe 
nature and condition of tbe soûl, — let it be remembered, 
tbat tbe statement tbat tbe mark of sin is indelible, can- 
not, witbout glaring absurdity, be predicated of conscious- 
ness. 

We may add, in tbis connection, tbat consciousness, so 
£ar as it speaks on tbe subject before us, gives its verdict 
in favor of tbe contrary statement, tbat tbe deepest stain 
of guilt can be cleansed from tbe soûl. It gives a literai 
interprétation to tbe déclaration, tban even tbe dead in 
trespasses and sins can be qnickened. And bere we may, 
witb propriety, refer to tbe indication of consciousness in 
tbe popular tbeory of endless punisbtnent, wbicb tbeory 
assumes, tbat tbe blackest sin can be removed by pardon- 
ing grâce. Ortbodoxy (we need not say in wbat sensé 
we use tbe termj deligbts to expatiate on tbe ruin of evil. 
It becomes entnusiastic in tbe use of epitbets wben its 
tbeme is tbe bavoc of sin. It affirms tbat tbe ruin is com- 
plète. Wby does not tbe momentum of epitbet reacb tbe 
culminating term in tbe climax of borror, and say that tbe 
ruin is irrémédiable, as well as complète 1 We can bu1t 
tbink it is tbe protest of tbe common consciousness wbicb 
prevents tbe prévalent tbeology from adding tbe last term 
in its intense description of tbe ruin of sin. 

And bere let us ask, does not tbat interprétation of tbe 
gospel scbeme, wbicb déclares its offer (we will not say 
its pledge) of redeeming grâce to be accessible to every 
sinner, nnd a response in tbe consciousness of buraanity ? 
Do we not feel that tbe words pénitence and reformation 
bave meaning — ^that tbey are expressive of possibilities 
witbin tbe reacb of every soûl ? True, there are great 
différences of guilt ; but tbe différence is that of degree. 
Tbe essence of ail sin is tbe same— its root is bâte posses- 
sing tbe soûl of man. Consciousness bas assured men 
tbat some sins bave been blotted out,— does it not therC' 
fore necessarily affirm tbat greater sins, yet tbe same in 
essence^ may also be effaced ? How great must a sin be 
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in order to be indelible ? Who can draw the line which 
séparâtes the quantity of guilt whieh is effaceable, from 
the quantity which is not effaceable ? Consciousness can 
draw such a line no where ! We are avirare that thèse 
suggestions will not be likely to carry the same weight 
of conviction to ail minds with which they satisfy our 
own. We will not rest our argument, as we can easily 
rest our faith, upon them. Yet it can but be seen, that 
whatever degree of force they possess, is the authority of 
consciousness declaring that any soûl can be delivered 
from the thraldom of guilt. 

In pursning our subject thus far, we hâve found no 
positive ground of argumetrt — nothing that is even put 
forth as such — ^in support of the proposition that sin is 
indelible, thus rendering universal salvation impossible. 
The argument should rest on consciousness, but conscious- 
ness can say nothing in its favor — it does say something, 
more or less, in the contrary direction. The proposition, 
—the force of which will be indicated in another connec- 
tion, — that in the case of hardened sinners the indelibility 
of guilt may be assumed till overthrown by contrary 
proof, is merely négative. On what then is the positive 
phase of the argument based ? 

The sole ground of argument in the case before us is 
analogp — an assumed analogy between the effect of cer- 
tain wounds on the body and the effect of the wound 
of sin on the soûl. The terras by which the mark of sin 
is commonly expressed are borrowed from such as de- 
scribe physical injuries. The soûl is said to be seared, to 
be calloused, to be withered, to be scarred; and as a scar 
induced upon a limb cannot be effaced, as a callous can- 
not be vitalized and cured, as a withered arm cannot 
recover its lost vigor, — as in every such case the mark of 
injury is as durable as the part which has receivèd it,— 
iherefore, so it is reasoned, the scar, the callous, the sear 
of evil must be as durable as the soûl which has been 
marked thereby. We cheerfuUy admit that any argument 
based upon a real analogy is entitled to serions considér- 
ation ; in fact, in the absence of opposing proof, il may 
legitimately demand belief. In the présent instance, we 
are simply concerned with the question, whether the anal- 
ogy assumed to exist, exists in fact ? 
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The fact that tbere is an essential diffisrence between ^ 
jBOid and a body^ does n<rt Ibrbid the sopposition ot aa 
analogy between Ihe two, provided k can be shown that 
iWe is any prmciple coimnoti to both on which the «aal* 
<^y can be based. We are confident that tbere is snefa a 
principle. We believe that there is an analogy between 
4he eftect of certain wonnds npon the one, and the efieet 
ùfdin upon the other; bnt whetber the argument we afe 
to examine gains or k^ by the analogy | wiU dépend npon 
the nature oi the principle on which the analogy is based» 
Onr first question then is, what is the principe common 
to both soûl and bod^i which gives rise to an imcd^y be- 
tween the effects of injuries «pon both ? Il is €ertai% 
that there are too widely différent principles brought into 
opération by the varions injuries to which the bodyâs 
susceptible. When one of Uiese principles is ealled intt> 
action, the injury is fonnd to be trani^nt and ^enrable» 
When the olher priacqile is caUed into action, liie injtnry 
is found to be permanent loyodinenirable. In detennitfiBg 
what the analogy between the body and Ihe sonl proveSi 
touching the durab^ty of the injwry of sin npon the latter^ 
ÎX makes ail the diffiarence to détermine on whiA trf* 
thèse two principles the analogy is legitinaately based ! 
We certainly will not permit it to be assnmed that the 
analogy is to be based on that principle which inak«s the 
bodily injury incmable. We wiU at least argue the qiies* 
tion, befbre we gtve np the possibility that the analogy Is 
pioperly based on thsU other principle^ which makes the 
bodily injury traiœient and curable. 

The two principles we hâve referred to as <}eterliiining 
the opération of injury on the aninaal body, we will ven* 
ture to name, re^pectlvely, the principle of cure, and the 
the principle of mortality. By the principle of cure, we 
meazi that law of the body whereby the eftect of as injiury 
is whoUy effiiced» By the principle of mortality^ we 
mean that law of the body whereby any injury foecomes 
permanent, no matter whether the ii^'nry comes in the 
shape of a soar, or calkms, or any other merely local 
effect, or whether it cornes in the form of death to the 
whole bodily System. No one will objeot to our «fôsignieg 
the death of tfae body to the principle of mortaKty, We 
think it easy to show, that ^every incurable injury pr^eriy 
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belongs to the same category. Life is ilself the curative 
principle. When violence simply disturbs without desiroy- 
ing the Jife, it is foand to hâve recuperative poWer, 
and the injury is gradaaliy effaced. The injary is found 
to be permanent only when the life of the part, the only 
restoring principle, has been destroyed ; and hence a per- 
manent injaiy is simply death. Let it not be objected 
that the injary is only local — ^that it is confined to a par- 
ticolar part of the system. In order to be death, it is not 
necessary that the effect be diffusive. An arm severed 
from the body dies ; to affirm this of it, does by no means 
suppose that the body itself has died. And so a finger or 
an arm may die, without diffusing its death to the rest of 
the System, even though the dead member be not severed 
therefrom. The death of a member of the body may be 
diflfused over the wiiole, or it may not be ; this will dé- 
pend- upon wlvether the part aflEected be what is termed a 
vital organ, soch as the heart^ or otherwise. A withéred 
arm is a dead arm ; it is dead because it has parted with 
its vitality, with its life. Tbe point is this : a permanent 
injary is permanent becawe it has taken from the part 
the restoring principle ; and this principle is the life itself. 
A scar or a calions is dead ; the part thas affected has 
lest the vital principle ; and we repeat, the part thus affect- 
fé ean be' dead >wbf9ther the injuxy oominues local or 
beeomeB generaL ., ^ 

. Is it objected, that thete are permanent injuries which 
are only^ partial ? that an arm, for instance, can be crip- 
pled, and yet not lose its sen^ibijity nor become wholly 
QsediéAS) and hence that it may be permanently injured 
wkhoQt being dead ? We answer, there are degrees of 
life, and a limb may lose a portion of its life without 
losing the whole. We hère state an obvions fact, which 
•may find abundant illustration in any person's observation. 
Genecally^ death comes on gradually, for life usually goes 
oot by degrees. What then is a partial injury which is 
also incurable 7 It is an instance wherein but a portion 
of the life has been taken. And hence it remans true, 
that sofar as an injury is incurable, so far it is a destruc- 
tion of life ; and it is incurable to that extent because life 
is the only curative or restorative principle. 
In disoussing the subject which has thus far engaged 
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omr atlenlîo», we haive presomed tbttt we are at Hberty to 
ftssame the inuQorlality of tbe sooL To most peisons, 
tbe very idea of a aeul iavol^es the preeumptioii bî ils im- 
mortalUy. Now, haviog said tbat a life k iuaoïortal, it is 
mère rep^ition to say, tbat it îb indestrcbctibie^-^indefi^nic- 
tible in part as well as îo whdie« 3ach a life may snffisr 
violence b«t oannot be extinguiahed. It .may be dis* 
twrbed, but cannot be taken away. We bave said, uid 
no one wiil 'question tbe &ict} tbat ibe suppositîcm of an 
analogy betwaon two différent tbii^ pve-supposes Ibat 
akmg with the geneml <liff(Nreiice, tbere is some prinoqpJA 
eommon to botb which ser^^es as tbe baais of the anak(^« 
We admît tbat tbere is a <»>niiiMm principle ealled into 
opération botb by certain bodily injaries, and by injuries 
tio the souL With xegard to bodily injuries, we find two 
widel^ diffi^peat principles oalled inio op^atk>A,-*^-some« 
tîmes tbe :prinoiple of •eure utterly eâaeing tbe mark of 
injury, sometiiaes what we bave t^med lEe piinciple of 
mortalityi either indueing àeaxh in tbe part afiected, or 
diffiasing tbe -effeet throughout the whole System. We 
oome no w to ithe 4dl io^portant question, Wbicfa of thèse 
two dissimiiar ;priâciples is tbis eommon priaciple? 
Which is oalled into opération alike by injuries 19 tbe 
bedjf and by incuries to the soûl ? The argument fmm 
'^maic^y aUegiug the indelibility of stn, assumes tbat tUs 
eommon principle, this ground of analogy, is wbat we 
Jbave ealled the princtple of mortality^^tbe opération of 
.wbich is to induœ a permanent effect . by takiag tbe life 
of the injttfed part 

To the assufl^ption which we trust we bave now dearly 
ttnd oorrectly set fertb, we are prepared .to answer : tlie 
eoul of nian is immorialf and kcnmortalityi it is mère tau* 
^ology to say^ bas ao princlple of «nortality ! And ^so ùa 
is tbis firom beîn|[ theprinciple conunon to soûl and bnly, 
it is the princ^e which more tban any otber distiu^iriies 
sâie bo4y from tbe souL Instead of being the ground of 
«analogy, itispreëminentlyf^^oundofdissimâarity. Tbe 
.obviottsaud important conclusion may be stated in few 
.wiords. To say tbat àar» to tbeeool oao be incorablo, 
i$ to aay thad ils vitality» its very Jife» aam be destn^yedr; 
in a word, is to eay^e eoul is .mortal aad ideiMruotîble. 
fOnlfa6otharibfiiKlt4# a^jr^bat ^ 4bouI is imMorial îato 
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Mjr that ito 1^ is iBégstrac tiblc that its cnrativei rettor* 
athre potier essnot he «toitroyed by«in,cannot be de* 
atroyed by any thmg. Hence we reaofa tbe plain dediic* 
àan rkmâ, tbe anakxgy belween sorti aod body laiit wkh 
regard to that prânciple wbich woold al^M give validity 
to tbe arguaient anmiiig llie indelibilîty of ein ; whUe, 
ira tbe «ither haed, tbe aKiak>gy rigidly b^s wkb regard to 
that otfaer pnadple, wbkà ntakee knpregiiable tbe argn- 
fiKflt, «iffirniHig tfaatain, $bat any ein, Î8 effaoeabIe,-*that 
aay mnd ietery sonl can be ^Uvered tberefrom. We 
Deed iiere :bat pot fhe question, Wiiat beeomes of Ibat 
DegatiTfemrgmnMt, irbicfa assames that in tbe case of tbe 
bndened fiMmor, «i^vfaîcii condition tbe Scriptares symbolize 
by tbe term deatb, tbe souI, tbe immortal soal, tbe sonl 
aâneb «annot part witb its life, is likraUy dead ? 

ia «ooduoting tbe ioqairy to tbe conckision wbicb we 
bave mcm reaobod^ and on wbick we rest the main part 
of onr iabor, we tntst Ihat we bave done no injustice to 
the SDotivies iaf âMse wbo are landably anxioas' to give 
dae fjrooiiaence to liie reality and eTÎl of goilt. A tbeol* 
ogy wbieh tnakes a ^ht nsia^er of sin, bowever specious 
tbe raa«>Qiag by wbioh ingenuity fnay seek to maintain 
it, muât >be spomed by «very truly eensitt^e soûl. But the 
leali^ ef gailt dœs 4]0t iraply tlmt h ïb irrémédiable ; be* 
sîdes, tbis is not alleged ôf it by those witb wbom tbe 
enormîty ef aîn is tbe fevorite thème. Adssnredly, we may 
give m\\ pronmenoe to tbe evil^ witbout basing our 
affinsHittoa «i tbe dbsofd proposition, tbat sin can destroy 
tbat whicb is inâeertrvotible*— that it oan «xtinguish the 
Mb «rbich is inunortiili 

In order tbat oar présent Mbcnr jnay attain something 
of '^eoBf^leteness, ane «lost at least notiee tbe ot>j^nion to 
UniTersalism wbieh cornes from tbe popular theory of 
cndless pooi^ment. As, howe^r, %ht course of argu« 
raeat At» lopemd is a beato» track^ we may be permitted 
^^baBten «rer it with bot a simple «tateme«rt of its gen* 
esal eiHiraoier. Ube ^lecnry referred to admite that any 
iRi'can be «fiaead firoa tbe sonl, bm it also assumes tbat 
any aia «m be tttÊàaeà in the soàl. It admits tbat any 
mamoÊ oaa ba saaed ; it asenunes tbat any sinner ean 
laiiiae ta be aaaeiL Salvi^n, tt will say, oanaot foe 
feroed Mi^maodi.; if iiecerwd.at «U 3t must be reoeived 
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willingly as a matter of choice. Its objection is, thftl 
Universalism is illogical in affirming the certainty of uni- 
versai salvation, in view of the fact— -which it will say 
expérience bas sbown to be a fact — tbat tbe sinner can, 
and therefore may, refuse to be saved* This objection bas 
several phases, and is varioasly worded. We bave en« 
deavored to sélect tbat phase and those words which put 
tbe objection in its strongest light We trust we bave 
sbown tbat tbe salvation of ail men is possible. We mnst 
now show, very briefiy however, tbat the salvation of ail 
men is certain* In meeting the objection as directed 
against tbe alleged certainty of this resalt, we virtaally, if 
not in form, meet every phase in which the objection can 
be stated. 

Were we discassing tbe gênerai snbject beforens with 
a view to the cavite which may corne front 4Uiiy and. every 
qnarter, tbe tesk wonld impose an ' estent 'of labor for 
whîch car présent limits arewbolly inadéquate. To naeet 
the objection of the materialist, we sbooM bave .to show 
the legitimacy of the very idea of salvation ; or,^ were we 
governed by tbe question wbich> would starl up^in the. 
mind of the atheist, our labor wonld be (o show, not 
tbat there is a certainty in tbe matter of salvation, but 
tbat there is any sncb thing as certainty any wliere^-^in 
any department of the iimvenK«N IL wâl howeiver-toffi- 
oiefitly oomport with our présent puvpose, to >assuine.tlie 
truth of those fnndamental principles wbidi.are held in 
common by ourselves and by those wbose partkolar ob* 
jection to our faith we bave under notice. 

Now, one of the important principles which the cooces» 
sien of the popular tbeology permits us to assume, irtbat 
God bas purposed tbe salvation of ail men. We wili 
bowever add, tbat this purpose is dearly dedncttde from 
the fect that tbe human soûl is fitted for salvation. Its 
capabilities are adapted to holiness, tbe same as the ear is 
fitted for Sound, and the eye for light. Holiness is tbe 
proper condition of the sonl. He,- therefore, who crealed 
tbe soûl, must be presumed to bave purposed the end 
towards which its capabilities point, and for which they are 
fitted. Thus mnch must be presumed, for tbe same reason 
tbat we must say that God purposed that tbe ear sball bear 
and tbe eye see. If, then, as both parties admit, and as 
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tbe Tery nature of the ooiil afficms, God bas pcnrposed the 
salvation of ail men, why, we adk, b net this purpose a 
flcifficîent gtiarantee <tf tfae resuit ? We are aaswered, 
tbat the divine purpose most be viewed in tbe light of the 
SDol's nature ; snd that an inhérent feonlty of this nature 
is tbe power of choice^ It is no part of God's intention to 
£oroe faolineflB on any faaman beiog ; bis purpose is there* 
ibre neeeesarily modified by a regard fcnr tbe free exercise 
of tbe power of oboioe ; and we are told tbat by yirtue 
of this power, tbe sonl can remain etemally sinful. Henoe 
it follawfl, tbat tbe reasosi wby the divine porpose is not a 
gaarantee of nniversal salvation, is tbe fact thaï the power 
of choiœ, iidierefit in tbe will, ean prevent universal 
aalvation ! 

We ask cardbd attention to tbe logical form whicfa this 
argameat pneseots. It may be stated thos : Âbsolate 
o^taisty cannot be affirmed of a particnlar resolt so lon^ 
as a power exista whicb ean prevent tbat resnlt. A 
power wifl etemally exist, — namely, tbat of choice,-— 
wbîch oaa prevent tbe resolt of universal salvation; 
thertforcj tbe oertaintyof ctniversal salvation cannot be 
affirmed. Before decîding npon tbe validity of this form 
oilogicy it will be well to aee if tbose wbo pat it forth 
will abide its conséquences. 

Fkrst of all| we cafl attenticHi to tltô fact tbat a clear 
infereace from tbe argamefit jost stated is, tbat it not only 
leaves tbe matter of universal salvatioa nncertain, but it 
leaves tbe salvalîon of even so mnch as a single soûl 
nneertain ! If the preragative of cboice in any one sonl 
Bividves tbe liability of its endless sinfulness, the same 
prérogative in ail emb involvea ail men in tbe liability of 
esdlese stnâalnees. Hence, if tbie argument is good fdr 
any tbing, it is «uaeertain whetbcv any body will be saved ! 
Now, the popubor tbeology never presames to question 
tbe oertajnly of m Ihnited salvation. It makes nse of the 
argument against Universaliun; it does not consider that 
the aliment bem tkt same kind of force against itself. 
In spile of ils own xeasoning, it allèges a oertainty that 
son» will be saved. And even tn its announeemejit of 
the tenet of endless punisfament, it preemnes ^ certainty 
in ibe goveramomt of Ockd-*^ horrible certainty, indeed, 
yet a œrtaioty. Hère, the», we bave a vital particular 
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whereia the popalar theology does not abîde the conse* 
quences of its own logic. 

Again, if the power of choice, making the sool (ible to 
remaiti in sin, involves the liability that it map remain in 
sin, why does not the same power, existing in the soûl 
which has attained the heavenly state, involve its liabiKty 
to return to sin ? Admit that myriads of good men, who 
hâve left the world of flesh, are already saved, what cer» 
tainty is there that they wiU choose to continue saved ? 
RecoUect, the power of choioe is indestructible ; the 
myriads already saved are still firee to exercise this 
choice : who can be certain they will not exercise it, and 
return to the bondage of iniquity ? One proposition we 
hâve seen runs thus : it cannot be certain that ail m^d 
will be saved, because the power of choice can prevent 
the resuit. We subjoin another proposition : it cannot be 
certain that those who are saved will remain saved, for 
the power of choice can prevent the resuit. The terms of 
the two propositions alone ditkr ; in both the logic is 
identical. He that will avail himself of the logic as it 
appears in the one proposition, has no right to disclaim 
it as it appears in the other. Hâve we not givén another 
instance wherein those who urge the argument in ques» 
tion will shrink from its conséquences ? 

Further, suppose that, at some period sncceeding the 
termination of this earthly state, it appears that a portion 
of raankind hâve chosen heaven and the remaining portion 
hâve chosen hell. The power of choice still remains in 
the souIs of both classes, for this power is inhérent and 
indestructible. Who can be certain that the two classes 
will not conclude to exchange conditions ? Will not he, 
who so confidently appeals to this faculty of choice in 
order to prove that Universalism is fallacious, quail before 
this inévitable conséquence of his own reasoning ? 

It is at least a strong presumptive proof against the 
logical correctness of the argument thus based upon the 
power of choice, that it excludes the very idea of cer- 
tainty from our contemplation of the government of God. 
Legitimately followed out, it is indeed not cettain that ail 
men will be saved — ^it is not certain that any body will be 
saved ; if any are saved, it is not certain that they will 
continue saved ; if any are lost, it is not certain that they 
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will continue lost ; it is not certain bnt that the haman 
family will ultimately divide itself into two classes, and 
respectively take turns in the expérience of sin and salva- 
tion ! Whatever may be the intrinsic merit of an argu- 
ment which thus makes any resuit possible, and no resuit 
certain, it is dear that the prévalent theology bas no 
right to make use of it in its antagonism to the doctrine 
of universal salvation. 

But in truth the argument which we bave thus exposed 
bas no intrinsic merit,— -it is radically sophistical. The fact 
tbat a power exists which can prevent a resuit, does by no 
means involve the liability that the pov^er will be exer- 
câfled. The infinité Being bas the power to prevent any 
event whatever from taking place, yet we are warranted 
in sayingvthat tbere are innumerable results which be cer- 
tainly toH nottprevent. The power of choice, it may be 
saidy.gtves the beet man in the ' community the ability to 
conmiit the most atroeious crime ; yet are we perfectly 
safe in assuming that be is certain not to put forth such 
an exercise of bis power. How many noble men are 
tbere, whose tried fidelity to the cause of humanity 
amounts tô a certain guarantee that they will continue 
faitbful even unto the end ! Yet in such men the power 
of choice is as free as in any buman being. It is then a 
fake logie wfaicb^Niystbat^the exiotenee of a power able 
to prevent a given lesuh necèssôîîly precludes the right 
to affirm absolute certainty of the resuit. It is a logic 
which no theorist will tolerate if brought against bis own 
System. We will permit no theorist to bring it against 
tbe faith in which it is our joy to trust. 

With the virtual consent, then, even of those whosç 
objection to our faith we bave now considered, we.reacli 
tbe vital conclusion, tbat certainty can be affirmed of the 
issues of the Divine economy. The only power which it 
is ever pretended can defeat the will of ôod, is the power 
of choice inhérent in the buman soûl. We bave seen that 
even admitting this power to possess the ability thus 
daimed for it, it no more necessarily follows that tbere is 
a liability of its puttins forth such ability, than the fact 
tbat God is able to deleat his own will involves the liabil- 
ity tbat be may do so. We need not ask bere how the 
will of man coalesces with the will of God,— this would 
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be to open thai problem wbiob, if tbe experkmm of âges 
is a test> tbe fi»k& mind i» noii fitted Xo Boim i it is suffi* 
cient to know tbat tbe bucaaa wiU^ let it« powet be what 
it may, is Bot necessariliy liable ta tbwmit tt» divine. 
Actiog^ therefore, in perfeet barmojiy wUb tl» oatise of 
tbe soui, doing violence to no one ol* il» frcultiesi God's 
soTereignty is uiûmpaired. We are tberefore ff ec to trust 
in Him to whom saivation belongetb ; aflsuredi in yiew of 
tbe soul's capacitiesy tbe divine pnrpose wbicb is apparent 
in tbat perfect boliness ior wbieb it b fitted, tbe eompl^e 
efiaceability of its ^guilt^ tbe meee^of régénération which 
are known to be in opération, and tbe aekttowledged 
ground of certainty in tbe issues of tbe divine governnaeiit 
—tbat tbe Most Higb is able to iononnce in tbe (obvions 
and literal roeaning of tbe words, ^^ I aœ God and ttere 
is none else f I am God and there is oone like me ; de* 
claring the end from tbe beginning, êsstà (tom ancienl 
times the tbings tbat are not yet dowi saying, My eooasd 
sball stand, and I will do aU my pleasiire»" a. h. b« 



Art. YIIL 

The Egyptian Doctrine of a Future Idfe. 

In attempting to understand the conceptions of the 
ancient inbabitants of Egypt on tbe sidbject of a fntnre 
life, we are first met by tbe încjuiry why they took such 
vast pains to préserve tbe bodies of theîr dead. It bas 
been supposed tbat no common motive could bave ani^ 
mated tbem to snch lavish expendîture of money, tirae 
and labor as the process of embalming required* It bas 
been taken for granted that only some recondite tbeologi- 
cal considération could explam this pbenomenon. Ac* 
cordingly, ît is now the popular beiïef that the Egypt iane 
were so scrupulons in embalming their dead andstpring 
tbem in repositories of eternal stone^ becaaise tbey believea 
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that the departed soals woald at some future time corne 
back and revivify their former bodies, if thèse were kept 
from decay. This hypothesis seeras to us as false as it is 
gratuiious. In the first place there is no évidence of it 
whatever, neither wrilten testimony, nor circumstantial 
hînt. Herodotus tells us, " The Egyptians say the soûl, 
on the dissolution of the body, always enters into some 
other^animal then born, and having passed in rotation 
through the varions terrestrial, aquatic, and œrial beings, 
again enters the body of a man then born.^ There is no 
assertion that at the end of the three thousand years occu- 

Çied by this circuit, the soûl will re-enter its former body. 
'he plain inference, on the contrary, is that it will be born 
in a new body, as at each preceding step in the séries of 
its transmigrations. Secondly, the mutilation of the bodv, 
în embalraing, forbids the belief in ils restoration to life. 
The brain was ail extracted, and the skuU stufTed with 
cotton. The entrails were taken out, and sometimes, 
according to Porphyry ^ and Plutarch,' thrown into the 
Nile ; sometimes, as modem examinations hâve revealed, 
bonnd up in four packages and either replaced in the cav- 
ity of the stomach, or laid in four vases beside the mum- 
my. It is absurd to altribute, without clear cause, to an 
enlightened people the belief that thèse stocks of brainless, 
eviscerated mummies, dried and shrunken in ovens, coated 
with pitch, bound up in a hundred fold bandages, would 
ever revive, and, inhabited by the same soûls that fled them 
thirty centuries before, walk the streets of Thebes again ! 
Besides, a third considération demands notice. By the 
theory of metempsychosis, — universally acknowledged to 
bave been held by the Egyptians, — it is taught that soûls 
at death, either immediately, or after a temporary sojourn 
in hell or heaven has struck the balance of their merits, 
are born in fresh bodies ; never that they return into their 
old ones. But the point is set beyond controversy by the 
discovery of inscriptions, accompanying pictures of scènes 
illustrating the felicity of blessed soûls in heaven, to this 
effect : " Their bodies shall repose in their tombs forever ; 
they live in the celestial régions eternally, enjoying the 

1 Herod. Lib. ii. cap. 123. 9 De Âbstineniîa, Lib. iv. oap. 10. 
3 Banquet of tbe Seven Wise Men. 
VOL. xra. 12 
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présence of the Suprême God.*' * A writer on thia snbject 
says, " A people who believed in the transmigration of 
souIs woald natarally take extraordinary pains to préserve 
the body from putréfaction, in the hope of the soûl again 
joining the body it had quitted." The remark is intrin- 
sically untrue, because the doctrine of transmigration co- 
exists in reconciled belief with the observed law of birth, 
infancy, and growth, not with the miracle of transition into 
reviving corpses. The notion is likewise historically re- 
futed by the fact that the believers of that doctrine in the 
thronged East hâve never preserved the body, but at once 
buried or burned it The whole Egyptian theology is 
inuch doser allied to the Hindoo, which excluded, than 
to the Persian, which empbasized, the résurrection of the 
body. 

Another theory which has been devised to explain the 
purpose of Egyptian embaiming, is, that ^* it was to unité 
the soûl permanently to its body, and keep the vital priii- 
ciple from perishing or transmigrating ; the body and 
soûl ran together through the journey of the dead and its 
dread ordeal."^ This arbitrary guess is incredibie. The 
préservation of the body does not appear in any way, not 
even to the rawest fancy, to detain or unité the soui with 
it ; for the thought is unavoidable, that it is preciseiy the 
absence of the soui which constitutes death. Again, such 
an explanation of the motive for embaiming cannot be cor- 
rect, because in the hieroglyphic représentations of the pas- 
sage to the judgment, the separate soui is often depicted as 
hovering over the body,' or as Imeeling before the judges, 
or as pursuing its adventures throtigh the varions realms 
of the création/ " When the body is represented," Cham- 
pollion says, '^ it is as an aid to the spectator, and not as 
teaching a bodily résurrection." Hundreds of paintings 
in the tombs show soûls undergoing their respective allot- 
ments in the other world while their bodily mummies are 
quiet in the sepulchres of the présent* Plutarch writes, in 
his treatise on " Isis and Osiris,'' the Egyptians. " believe 
that while the bodies of eminent men are buried in the earth 

4 Ghami>ollion'8 Descr. de l'Egypte, Antiq. tome iL p. 132. 
s Bonomi and Arandel on Egyptian Ântiquitîes, p. 46. 
6 PI. zzxiii. in Lepeius* Todtenbuch der .â^pter. 
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theîr soûls are stars shîning in heaven." It îs equally non- 
sensical in itself, and unwarranted by évidence, to imagine 
ihat, in the Egyptian failh, embalming either retained the 
soûl in the body or preserved the body for a future return of 
the soûl. Who can believe that it was for either of those 
purposes that they embalmed those multitudes of animais, 
whose mummies the explorer is still turning up ? They 
preserved cats, hawks, bugs, crocodiles, monkeys, buUs, 
with as great "^ains as they did men. '^ When the Canary 
Islands were first visited, it was found that that people had 
a custom of carefully embalming their dead. The same 
was the case among the Peruvians, whose vast cemeteries 
remain to this day crowded with mummies. But the ex- 
pectation of a rèturn of the soûls into thèse preserved 
bodies is not to be ascribed to those peoples. Herodotus 
informs us that " the Ethiopians, having dried the bodies 
df their dead, coat them with white plaister, which they 
paint with colors to the likeness oi the deceased, and 
encase in a transparent substance. The dead, thus kept 
from being offensive, and yet plainly visible, are retained 
a whole year in the houses of their nearest relatives. 
Afterwards they are carried out and placed upright in the 
tombs around the city."® It has been argued, because the 
Egyptians expended so much in preparing lasting tombs, 
and in adorning their walls with varîed embellishments, 
that they must hâve thought the soûl remained in the body, 
a conscious occupant of the dwelling place provided for 
it* As well argue that, because the ancient savage tribes 
on the coast of South America, who obtained their sup- 
port by fishing, buried fish-hooks and bait with their dead, 
therefore they supposed the dead bodies occupied them- ' 
selves in their graves by fishing ! The adornment of the 
tomb, so lavish and varied with the Egyptians, was a 
gratification of the spontaneous workings of fancy and 
affection, and needs no far-fetched explanation. Every 
nation has its funereal customs, and its rites of sépulture, 
many of which would be as difficult of explanation as 
those of Egypt. The Scandinavian Sea-king was some- 

7 Pettîgrew's Hist. of Egyptian Mummies, ch. xiî. 

8 Lib. iii. cap. 24. 

9 Eendrick's Ancient Egypt, vol. I. ch. xxi. Secti 3. 
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times buried, in his ship, in a grave dng on some head- 
land overlooking the océan. The Scythians buried their 
dead in rolls of gold, sometimes weighing forty or fifty 
solid pounds. Diodorus the Sicilian says, " The Egyp- 
tians, laying the embalmed bodies of their ancestors in 
noble monuments, see the true visages and expressions of 
those who died âges before them. So they take almost 
as great pleasure in viewing their bodily proportions and 
the linéaments of their faces as if they were still living 
among them." ^ That instinct which leads ùs to obtain por* 
traits of those we love, and makes us unwilling to part even 
with their lifeless bodies, was the cause of embalming. The 
bodies thus prepared, we know from the testimony of an- 
cient authors, were kept in the houses of their chiidren. or 
kindred until a new génération, " who knew not Joseph,*' 
removed them* Then nothing could be more rational than 
that the priesthood should take advantage of the custom, 
so associated with sacred sentiments, and throw theologi- 
cal sanctions over it, shroud it in mystery, and secure a 
monopoly of the power and profit arising from it. It is 
not improbable, too, as has been suggested, that hygienic 
considérations, expressing themselves in political laws 
and priestly precepts, may at first hâve had an influence 
in establishing the habit of embalming, to prevent the pes- 
tilences apt to arise in such a climate from the decay of 
animal substances. There is great diversity of opinion 
âmong Egyptologists on this point. One thinks that em- 
balming was supposed to keep the soûl in the body, until 
after the funeral judgment and înterment ; but when the 
corpse was laid in its final réceptacle, the soûl proceed- 
ed to accompany the Sun in its daily and nocturnal 
circuit, and to transmigrate through varions animais and 
deities. Another imagines that the process of embalming 
was believed to secure the repose of the soûl in the other 
world, exempt from transmigrations, so long as the body 
was kept from decay.^® Perhaps the différent notions on. 
this subject, attributed by modem authors to the Egyp- 
tians, may ail hâve prevailed among them at différent 
times, or among distinct sects. But it seems most likely, 
as we hâve said, that embalming first arose from physical 

9 Lib . i. cap 7. ^^ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, vol. il. ch. 3. 
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and sentimental considérations naturally operating, rather 
than from any theological doctrine carefully devised ; 
althongh, after the priesthood appropriated the business, 
it is altogether probable that they interwoVe it with an 
artificial and elaborate system of sacerdotal dogmas, in 
which was the hiding of the national power. 

The second question that arises is, what was the signi- 
ficance of the funeral cérémonies celebrated by the Egyp- 
tians over their dead. When the body had been embalmed 
it was presented before a tribunal of forty-two judges, sit- 
ting in state on the eastern borders of the lake Acherusia. 
They made strict inquiry into the conduct and character 
of the deceased. Any one could make complaint against 
him, or testify in his behalf. If it was found that he had 
been wicked, had died in debt, or was otherwise unworthy, 
he was deprived of honorable burial, and ignominiously 
tbrown into a ditch. This was called Tartar, from the 
wailings the sentence produced among his relatives. But 
if he was found to hâve led an upright life, and to be a 
good man, the honors of a regular interment were decreed 
him, The cemetery, a large plain environed with trees 
and lined with canals, lay on the western side of the lake, 
and was named Elisant, or rest. It was reached by a 
boat, the funeral barge, in which no one could cross with- 
out an order from the judges, and the payment of a snmll 
fee. In thèse, and other particulars, some of the scènes 
supposed to be awailing the soûl in the other world were 
dramatically shadowed fprth. Each rite was a symbol of 
a reality existing, in solemn correspondence, in the invisible 
State. What the priests did over the body on earth, the 
judicial deities did over the soûl in Amenthe. It seems 
plain that the Greeks derived many of their notions con- 
cerning the fate and state of the dead from Egypt. Hades 
corresponds with Amenthe ; Pluto with the subterranean 
Osiris ; Anubis, " the usher of soûls," with Mercury 
psychopompos ; Eacus, Minos, and Rhdamanthos, with 
the three assistant gods who help in weighing the soûl, 
and présent the resuit to Osiris ; Tartarus to the ditch 
Tartar ; Charon's ghost-boat over the Styx to the barge 
conveying the mummy to the tomb; Cerberus to Oms; 
Acheron to Acherusia ; the Elysian Pields to Elisout.^^ 

11 Spineto on Egyptian Antiq. Lectures iv. v. 
12* 
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Kendrick tbinks the Greeks may bave developed thèse 
views for themselves witbout indebtedness to Egypt. Bat 
tbe notions were in existence among the Egyptians at least 
twelve bundred years before tbey can be traced among 
the Greeks.^* And tbey are too arbitrary, and fanciful, 
and systematic to bave been independently constracted 
by two nations, Besides, Herodotus positively affirms 
that tbey were derived from Egypt. Several other 
ancient autbors also state tbis, and nearly every modem 
writer on tbe subject agrées in it. 

Tbe triumphs of modem investigation into the antiqni- 
ties of Egypt, unlocking tbe hieroglypbics and lifting the 
curtain from tbe secrets of âges, hâve unveiled to as a 
far more full and satisfactory view of tbe Egyptian doc- 
trine of the future life tban can be constructed from tbe 
narrow glimpses afforded by tbe accounts of tbe old 
Greek autborities. Three sources of knowledge bave 
been laid open to us. First, the papyrus rolls, one of 
whicb was placed in the bosom of every mummy. Tbis 
roU, covered with hieroglypbics, is called tbe fnnereal 
ritual, or book of tbe dead. It served as a passport 
through tbe burial rites. It contained the name of tbe 
deceased and of bis parents, a séries of prayers he was to 
recite before tbe varions divinities be would meet on bis 
journey, and représentations of some of the adventures 
awaiting him in tbe unseen state.^^ Secondly, tbe orna- 
mental cases in whicb the mummies are enclosed, are 
painted ail over with scènes setting forth the realities and 
events to whicb tbe soûl of tbe dead occupant bas passed 
in the other life." Thirdly, ihe varions fates of soûls are 
sculptured and painted on tbe walls in tbe tombs, in 
characters whicb bave been decyphered during the prés- 
ent century : ^* 

'* Those mystio, stony volâmes on the walls long writ, 
Whose sensé is la te levealed to searcbing modem wit." 

13 WUkinson's Manners and Castomsof the Ancient Egyptians, 2nd 
Séries, vol. L ch. 12. 

13 See Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, edited with an introdaction by 
Dr. Lepsius. 

14 Ch. ix. of Pettigrew's History of Egyptian Mummies. 

15 Champollion's Letter, dated Thebes, May 16, 1829. An abstract 
of this letter may be found in Stuart's tr. of Greppo's Essay on Cham- 
pollion's Hieroglyphic System. Appendiz, note N. 
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Combining the information thus obtained, we learn that, 
according to the Egyptian représentation, the soûl is led 
by the god Thoth into Amenthe, the infernal world, the 
entrance to which lies in the extrême west, on the further 
side of the sea, where the sun goes down under the earth. 
It was in aecordance with this supposition that Herod 
caused to be engraved on a magnifieent monument, 
erected to his deceased wife, the line, ^' Zeus, this bloom-^ 
ing woman sent beyond the océan." ^® At the entrance 
sits a wide-throated monster, over whose head is an 
inscription, " This is the devourer of many who go into 
Amenthe, the lacerator of the heart of hira who comes 
vith sins to the house of justice." The soûl next kneels 
before the forty-two assessors of Osiris, wilh deprecating 
asseverations and intercessions. It then comes unto the 
final trial in the terrible Hall of the two Truths, the 
approving and the condemning ; or the Hall of the double 
Justice, the rewarding and the punishing. Hère the 
three divinities, Horus, Anubis, and Thoth, proceed to 
weigh the soûl in the balance. In one scale an image of 
Thmei, the goddess of Truth, is placed ; in the olher, a 
heart-shaped vase, symbolizing the heart of the deceased 
with ail the actions of his earthly life. Then happy is he, 

" Who, weighed 'gainst Truth, down dips the awful scale." 

Thoth notes the fesult on a tablet, and the deceased 
advances with it to the foot of the ihrone, on which sits 
Osiris, lord of the dead, king of Amenthe. He pro- 
nounces the décisive sentence, and his assistants see ihat 
it is at once executed. The condemned soûl is eilher 
scourged back to the earlh straightway, to live again in 
the form of a vile animal — as some of the emblems appear 
to dénote ; or plunged into the tortures of a horrid hell of 
fire and devils below — as numerous engravings set forth ; 
or driven into the atmosj^ere to be vexed and tossed by 
tempests, violently whirled in blasts and clouds till its 
sins are expiated, and another probation granted through 
a renewed existence in human form. 
We bave two accounts of the Egyptian divisions of the 

i« Bamage's Hiet of tlje Jews, lib. ii. chap. 12, sect 19. 
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universe. According to the first view, they conceived the 
création to consist of three grand departments. First 
came the earth, or zone of trial, where men live on pro- 
bation. Next was the atmosphère, or zone of temporal 
punishment, where souIs are af&icted for their sins. Pooh 
was the ruler of this girdle of storms, the overseer of sonls 
in penance. Such a notion is fouiid in some of the later 
Greek philosophers, and in the writings of the Alexan* 
drian Jews, who undoubtedly drew it from the priestly 
science of Egypt Every one will ' recollect how Paul 
speaks of *' the prince of the powers of the air." And 
Shakespeare makes the timid Claadio shrink from the 
verge of death with horror, lest his soûl should, throngh 
âges, 

'*Be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world/' 

*" After their purgation in this région, ail the soûls lived 
again on earlh by transmigration.*^ The third realm was 
in the serene blue sky among the stars, the zone of bles- 
sedness, where the accepted dwell in immortal .peace and 
joy. Eusebius says, '* The Egyptians represented the 
universe by two circles, one within the other, and a ser- 
pent with the head of a hawk twining his folds around 
ihem,*' thus forming three sphères, earth, firmament, 
divinity. 

But the représentation most fréquent, vivid, and impos- 
ing, is that which pictures the création simply as having 
the earth in the centre, and the sun with his attendants 
as circulating around it in the brightness of the superior^ 
and the darkness of the infernal, firmament. Soûls at 
death pass down through the west into Amenthe, and are 
tried. If condemned, they are either sent back to the 
earth, or confined in the nether space for punishment. 
If justified, they join the blissful company of the Sun- 
GoD, and rise with him through the east to journey along 
his celestial course. The upper hémisphère is dîvided 
into twelve equal parts, corresponding with the twelve 
hôurs of the day. At the gâte of each of thèse golden 

17 Liber Metempsyohosis Yeterum iBgyptiorum, edited and trans* 
lated into Latin from the funeral papyri, by H. Brugsch. 
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segments a sentinel god is stationed, to whom the newly* 
arriving soûl mast give its credentials to secure a passage* 
In like manner, tbe lower hémisphère is eut into the same 
number of gloomy sections, to correspond with the twelve 
hours of the night. Daily the chief divinity, in robes of 
light, traverses the beaming zones of the blessed, where 
they hunt and fish, or plough and sow, reap and gather, 
in the Fields of the Sun on the banks of the Heavenly 
Nile. Nightly, arrayed in deep black from head to foot, 
he traverses the dismal zones of the damned, wrhere they 
underço appropriate rétributions. Thus the future des- 
tiny of roan was sublimely associated with the march of 
the sun througb the upper and lower hémisphères.^® 
Astronomy was a part of the Egyptian's theology. He 
regarded the stars not figuratively, but literally, as spirits 
and pure genii ; the great planets as deities. The calen* 
dar was a religions chart, each month, week, day, hour, 
being the spécial charge and stand-point of a god.^* 

There was rouch poetic beauty and ethical power in « 
thèse doctrines and symbols. The necessity of virtue, 
the dread ordeals of the grave, the certainty of rétribu- 
tion, the rtiystic circuits of transmigration, a glorious 
immortality, the paths of planets and gods and soûls 
through création — ail were impressively enounced, dra* 
matically shown. 

** The Egyptian soûl sailed o'er the skyey sea 
In ark of crystal, raanned by beamy ffods, 
To drag the deeps of space and net the stars, 
Where, in their nebulous shoals, thev shore the void, 
And through old night's Typhonian blindness shine. 
Then, solarized, he pressed towards the sun, 
And, in the heavenly Hades, hall of God, 
Had final welcome of the firmament" 

This solemn linking of the fate of man with the astro- 
nomie universe, this grand blending of the deepest of 
moral doctrines with the most august of physical sciences, 
plainly betrays the brain and hand of that hereditary 
bierarçhy whose wisdom was the wonder of the antique 

18 See L'Universe, Egypte Ancienne, par ChampoUion Figeac. pp. 
123—145. 

19 Agyptische Glaubenslehre von Dr. Ed. Rôth. seiten 171, 174. 
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world, Osbnm thinks the localization of Amenthe in the 
west may havc arisen in ihis way. Some superstitions 
Egyptians, travelling westwards, at twilight, on the great 
marshes haunted by the strange gray-white ibis, saw 
troops of thèse silent, solemn, ghostlike birds, motionless 
^\^ or slow stalking, and conceived them to be soûls waiting 
for the funeral rites to be paid, that they might sink with 
the setting sun to their destined abode.** 

That such a System of belief was too complex and 
fanciful to hâve been a popular developraent is évident. 
But that it was really held by the people there is no roora 
to doubt Parts of it were publicly enacted on festival 
days by multitudes numbering more than a hundred thou- 
sand together. Parts of it were dimly shadowed ont in 
the secret recesses of temples, surrounded by the most 
astonishing accompaniments that nnrivalled learning and 
skill and weaith and power could contrive. Its authority 
commanded the allegiance, its charm fascinated the imag- 
*ination, of the people. Its force built the pyramîds, and 
enshrined whole générations of Egypt's embalmed popu- 
lation in richly adorned sepulchres of everlasting rock. 
Its substance of esoteric knowledge and faith, in its form 
of exoteric imposture and exhibition, gave it vitalily and 
endurance long. In the vortex of change and decay it 
sank at last. And now it is only after its secrets hâve 
been buried for more than thirty centuries that the ex- 
ploring genius of modem times bas brought its hidden 
hieroglyphics to light, and taught us what were the doc- 
trines originally promulgated from the altar-lore of those 
priestly schools which once dotted the plains of the Delta, 
and studded the banks of eldest Nile, where now, dis- 
figured and gigantic, the solemn 

" Old Sphynxes lift their countenances bland 
Athwart the river-sea and sea of sand." 

And so the timeful course of fate swallows in its shil- 
ling maw successive empires of power and opinion. 
Forms of civilization, fabrics of faith, are wrenched, 
sapped, crumbled, sunk. Dust blows, clouds drift, only 
silence and a désert are, where they rose and ruled. 

^ Monumental Histoiy of Egypt, vol. L chap. 8. 
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Still one thiog remains the same-^tbe immntable reality 
of God, and the true ordinations of his will. Still one 
thing more remains the same-^^the fathomless désire of 
man for something higher and better than this world, 
and a haunting presentiment that it awaits him after 
death. w. r. àXifO^' 



Art. IX. 
The Blind and their Limitations. 

Beauties alid Achievements of the Blind. By William Artman and 
L. y. Hall. Dansville, N. Y : Published for the Authon. 1864. 

The rapidity with which books are written in our time 
is tmly astonishing. It would seem there prevailed among 
aathors a literary mania, especially for one kind of writ- 
ing, wbich most ever be regarded as the most imperfect,— « 
we mean biography. It is trne, as it bas often been said^ 
that the story ol a man's life^-however humble that life 
may be — «would be interesting and instructive, if once 
related. But as its most important features must consist 
in those subjective expériences peculiar to the individual 
himself, it foUows that autobiography is the only kind to 
which we can look for a true and faithful history. If, 
as it is frequently asserted, the spirits of the departed can 
take note of what is going on in our world, some of them 
must, we are sure, be astonished at the enormous books 
written respectinç the lives ihey lived hère, which, from 
their elevated pomt of view, must seem meagre enough* 
The trnth is, that the history of individual men, while it 
is the most difficult to write, is of ail history the least 
important. Many biographies of our day seem to hâve 
been written for no other purpose than to gratify an 
intense egotism. Many a man of the smallest calibre bas 
had written for him a voluminous history of talents and 
virtues of which he could never hâve been conscious, and 
of exploits which he could never hâve performed. Of ail 
Works of fiction, thèse certainly are the least profitable^ 
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Fichte, the German philosopher, remarked to one who 
wished to Write his biography, " If, after I am gone, it 
shall be foand that the life I hâve lived is worthy of 
record, it will not fail to be written,— îf unworthy, it oaght 
not to be." We recommend his exaraple to those middle 
aged men and women who obtrude their own little history 
replète with nothing but platitudes and inanities npon the 
world. 

It is complalned that authors write books for the same 
motives that they would nnder other circumstances 
engage in commerce ; that the love of money bas greater 
innaence than the désire of famé, or the benefit of man- 
kind. This complaint, however, often comes from those 
whose succees or failare has rendered it tmnecessary or 
impossible for them to compete with others. We know 
of those .who, a few years ago, were very actively en- 
gaged in the business of book-making, and in those infa- 
mous tricks by which the author, in conjunction with the 
publishet, contrive to make the public believe they hâve 
long stood in need of precisely the very book which is 
forthcoming, but who, now having accomplisbed their 
object, or failed in the attempt, write with dignified con- 
tempt, or bitter acrimony, of those who are imitating their 
example. We can see no reason why the author, in corn- 
mon with the merchant or the professional man, shonld 
not be influenced by pecuniary considérations, provided 
always, they do not form ail or the principal motives by 
which be is actuated. It is but fair to présume, that, like 
ail others, he is actuated by mixed motives, and not the 
least of which are his pecuniary necessities. What we 
would coroplain of is, that authors engage in their work 
with far less ability and préparation than would be re- 
quired in any other profession ; and that their books are, 
for the most part, déficient in origiuaUty and thought, and 
are, to a great extent, made up of the labors of others. 
It is surprising, in reading the ephemeral productions of 
the press, to observe how indebted their authors hâve 
been to those great works which hâve become the Com- 
mon property of ail. Thoughts Which Plato and Cicero 
originated are served up, corrupted and diluted with the 
feeble émanations and common-places of their imitators. 
We know of but one cure of the evil of which we 
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speak, — it is that authors cease to write, and thus give 
the world a respite. It is possible that a quiet of several 
years would enable them tô originate something worth 
attention. We recommend this course to the authors of 
our own country. It may be, by such a course, we should 
be prepared to remove the reproach cast upon us by 
other nations, that we hâve not yet commenced an Amer- 
ican literature. 

The work, the title of which we hâve placed at the 
head of this article, is the production of two young blind 
men — graduâtes of the New York Institution for the 
Blind. To many readers, it possesses a claim independ- 
ent of its own peculiar merits. The fact that its authors 
labored under the disadvantages attendant upon blind- 
ness, commends it to our sympathies, and disarms criti- 
•cism. Aware of this, they hâve, in their introduction, 
earnestly requested that their misfortune should not in- 
fluence our estimate of their performance. We appre- 
hend that the gênerai reader will find it difficult to comply 
with their request, especially as the real defects are the 
natnral, and, perhaps, the inévitable, effects of the calam- 
ity of its authors. We hope, however, to be able to 
présent our readers with a fair and concise analysis of 
Its contents, believing that by so doing we shall best per- 
form the duty of a reviewer. 

This book contains nearly four hundred pages, duode- 
cimo. It is made up of biographical essays, or rather 
sketches, (for none of them can be said to rise to the dig- 
nity of essays,) giving an account of distinguished blind 
persons — ^beginning with Homer, and ending with some 
of their own cotemporaries. Their design seems to be to 
prove that blindness imposes no insurmountable obstacle 
to the cullivation of the mind. To this simple proposition 
we do not object. Our authors, however, in their eager- 
ness, go a great deal farther. They nçt only maintain, 
that a blind man can obtain as thorough an éducation as 
those possessing sight, but they insist, he can turn it to as 
great practical advantage; that he is not by his pri- 
vation excluded from any of the avocations of life, and 
that he can compete with others in every trade and pro- 
fession. To do this, they hâve displayed great industry 
in collecting and arranging the materials which compose 
VOL. xra. 13 
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their book. Besides the brief historiés of eminent blind 
men, we hâve extract» from the works of those who hâve 
been distinguished as writers. Judging it as a whole, we 
cannot but think it isT calculated to do a great service to 
the class to whom it particularly relates. We cannot, 
however, but regret that they did not pursue a différent 
method in its arrangement. It seems to us their object 
would hâve been better accomplished by a single essay, 
than by a séries of short papers. They might tnen hâve 
treated of the différent questions whicb their subject ^ug- 
gests in their order, and hâve ayoided the fault (perhaps 
unavoidable in their présent design,) of repeating them* 
selves in spçaking of différent individuals. It is also to be 
regretted, that each author does not indicate his own arti- 
cle, so that the reader might distinguisb him, and form a 
separate judgment of each. The senior author had the « 
use of eyes till he reached his eighteenth year. In hia 
companion, Mr. Hall, blindness wàs çongeqital. It is 
a matter of some importance} to détermine whether the 
possession of the sight for several years conferred aiiy 
advantage which could be available in this their joint 
labor. To us, it seems évident that, having enjoyed sight, 
though only for a limited period, it must hâve given 
him a great advantage over his associate in arranging 
and expressing his thoughts and illustrating and enfoic;*, 
ing ideas and facts. 

%efore examining in détail the bpok befpre us, we must 
make a few niore observations upon its main object. It 
must, we think, appear obvions, that the mind is indebted 
to the sensé of sîght more than to any one, or perhaps 
than any two, of the other sensés for its knowledge of the 
material world ; and that, consequently, its privation must 
tend to limit the activity and scope of the mental and 
moral faculties. A blind man certainly can reason and 
speculate upon ideas and facts, but his reâection must 
ever be limited, as compared with other men, because his 
ol)servation is. circumscribed. Hence he will be more 
successful in generalizing than in détails, more at honie 
on subjects of pure thought than with the facts relating to 
the material world. And the book before us furnisbes 
àbundant illustration of thèse observations. 
* In attempting^ to proye that blindneâs in itself is no dif- 
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advantage, onr anthors hâve sîngularly enough furnished 
tbe most incontestable évidence, that of ail rhisfortunes 
it is ihe greàlest, except insanity, to which a tiuman bein^ 
càn be subjected. This will appear moré évident as we 
pfoeèed. 

The first article îs devoted to Homer ; the second, to 
Miltoti ; and the third, to Ossian. It is not éasy to see 
why référence should be made to any one of thèse. 
If the immortal àuthor of the Iliad and Odyssey was 
bfind, it conld not hâve been until late in life. Hé, who 
eduld so accurately depict nature, describe men, and esti- 
mate chairacter, mnst hâd the use of ail his sensés. 
Milton, we know, was not deprived of his sight till his 
forty-first year. His most sad ànd touching verses bewail 
bis midfofune. In the poems ascribed to Ossian fréquent 
allusions dire raadè to actions performed by the author, 
stldh as fighting in battle, tvhich could not hâve been 
done by a blind man. Like Homer, Ossian was not 
bereft of sight ûntil ïate în life. Thèse examples, there- 
fore, prove ùothing, and, least of ail, what our authors 
would hâve them prove. 

Homer wrote the Iliad; Milton, thè Paradîse Lost; 
and Ossian, the poems that bear his naitie, — not because 
of their blindness, but in spite of it. It is as impossible, 
for one who has never possessed sight, to write an epîc 
poem, as it would be ior one borû deaf, to write an 
opéra or an oratorio. 

Our authors* criticisms upon the ïliad and Odyssey, 
as wdl as upon the writings of Milton and Ossian, 
are exceedingly superficial. The first, they only know 
through an English translation, which is as much like 
the original as shadow is like substance, shade like light ; 
Q/ty to use an illustration which our authors will better 
understand, — the Iliad of Pope resembles the Iliad of 
Homer as much as the street orgàn resembles the cathe- 
di^al organ. 

Stfcceeding the articles of which we hâve already 
spoken, there is one relating to ï)r. Lucas, an English 
divine of the seventeenth century. This is foUowed by a 
short essay of T. Carolan, an Irish musicîan and lyrical 
pdet, neither of whom was blind till considerably ad- 
vanced in years. The éducation which qualified one {ot 
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a divine, and the other for a musician and a poet, was 
obtained while in the possession of sight. And as wit* 
nesses, they do not therefore testify to any thing confirm- 
atory of the position assumed by our authors. Indeed, it 
seems that most of the instances they hâve cited are of 
the same kind. There are, however, some few persons 
to whom they hâve referred, who were eilber born blind, 
or became blind so early in life aa not to know any'of 
the advantages of sight. We will now refer to a few. 

As in another article, written some years ago, we ex- 
pressed our estimate of Sanderson, we shall not detain 
the reader with him. Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance cited in thèse pages, is that of Dr. Blacklock, a 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland, who fiourished in 
the middle of the last century. He lost his sight in early 
life. He obtained a thorough éducation, — graduated at 
the university and the theological school. He did not 
long remain in the ministry ; but devoted his time mainly 
to teaching, and to literary pursuits. In the cultivatioa 
of poetry he seems to hâve been successful. Burke called 
him the prodigy of his âge. Every one, however, who 
reads his poems must concur with the opinion of Cham- 
bers, who says, his poetry, though very pleasing, is desti- 
tute of power and origmality.^ The best article from 
Blacklock's pen is one in Ihe Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
entitled " Blindness." Considering ail the disadvantages 
under which Blacklock labored, he is the best illustration 
on record, of how much may be donc by the blind for the 
cultivation of the mind. He shows, also, what our authors 
seem very reluctant to admit, that there are disadvan- 
tages attendant upon blindness that can never be over- 
.come. 

It would occupy too much space to refer to every 
instance mentioned in this book. Most of thera resemble 
those to which we hâve already referred. To prove that 
the blind can study successfuUy natural history, Huber is. 
adduced. That there can be tourists, is thought to be 
demonslrated in the case of Mr. Holman. But the im- 
portant remark we hâve made in relation to the others is 
applicable to thèse. They were qualified for the work 

1 See article << Blacklock," Encyclopedia of English Literature« 
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whîch bas dîstinguîshed thera, before beîng deprived of 
Ihat sensé, without which, it is not too much to assume, 
ihey would hâve failed. 

We corne now to the most interesting portion of the 
book, where its anthors speak of their cotemporaries. 
One difficulty which they labor under is, that though the 
Wind now enjoy greater advanta^es than at any lormer 
period, they hâve not succeeded in accomplishing so 
macb. Blacklock and Sanderson bave not been sur- 
passed. 

We bave not yet furnished our readers with an extract, 
by which they may judge of the style, as well as the 
sobject raatter of the book before us. We propose, how- 
ever, now to atone for this omission. In most of the 
articles, the facts are given in the language of the books 
from which they are taken. The following extract, 
however, is original, and a fair sample of the gênerai 
style. It is upon a work, with which most of our readers 
are familiar, entilled " A Blind Man's OflFering." 

" Man's nature, like veneering, may be warped to almost every 
condition of life. It may be bent to angolar circumstances, or 
shaped to înfirmities ; it may be marred and chafed by care and 
want, and siill présent a sarfkce susoeptible of the highest polish. 
Misfortanes, whioh may seem at first almost insupportable, may 
grow in favor, like Crusoe's pet spider, and at length corne to be 
regarded as old and tried friends, if not positive blessings. Afflic- 
tions are but the seasonîngs of life's dish, and, without them, would 
be tasteless and insipîd. Without the ills of life, we should be illy 
prepared to enjoy its blessings. By opposites, alone, we judge 
of the nature of things. Contrast is the betrayer of every object in 
nature. Were it not for darkness, or absence of lîght, we should 
remain forever ignorant of the existence of light itself. Wrong is 
the only rule by which we can measure right action ; and were there 
no pain there would be no pleasure. Sôrrows are but ill-timed joys 
— ^wrong, right inverted — error, reason's blunders — disappointment, 
only the broken links in life's chain of pleasant association, and 
often, from the oommon ills of life, spring our choîcest blessings. It 
is f<^y to pine at misfortune, while the world is full of time, and 
effort is fruitftd of success. The mind that is truly great, will rise 
above the petty annoyances of this world, and, though the visible 
universe be shrouded in mîdnight darkness, knowledge will enter, 
if only at the finger's ends. True, thoughts, like plants, reach up 
for li^t, but it is the light of truth ; and he, who is blind to this* 
light, ifi blind indeed." (pp. 128, 129.) 
13* 
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The great enror, into which our authors seem to bave 
fallen, is in claiming for tbe blind wbat from the nature 
of the case is impossible, while tbey fail to insist with 
sufficient firmness on wbat, in our opinion, should never 
be omitted in considering the blind, viz., that- their efforts 
and attainments should be measured by the disadvan- 
tages with which they bave to contend, and not coni* 
pared with those of olber men, who are free from any 
spécial calamity. Or in other words, if we compare the 
blind with their more fortunate fellows, without taking 
into considération their blindness, we are compelled to 
admit their inferiority. Sight is a positive advantage. If 
those who bave it fail to avail themselves of it, and allow 
those who bave it not, to sarpass them, this proves the 
négligence of the one, and not the superiority of the 
other. And yet our authors conclude, because some 
blind raen bave attained to excellence in literature and in 
some of the sciences, while many of those, with ail the 
sensés, bave failed to do so, that blindness is, therefore, 
no disadvantage ; and those afflicted with it are on an 
equality with the rest of their fellow-men. 

Some blind persons bave displayed considérable taste 
in poetry. The most remarkable instances mentioned in 
the work before us, are those of two young ladies, for 
many years inraates of the New York Institution for the 
Blind. Our authors dévote a long article to each. Speak- 
ing of Miss Crosby, they say : 

" No one can read her poems and not be stmok with the simple 
beauty and élégance of her style, the correctness of her imagery, 
and her glddy flights of fancy, as may be eeen in the poem entitled, 
^ Yîsit to a Fixed Star." And more particnlarly is she bappy in 
the choice of euphonie words, and in the construction of musical and 
well-rounded sentences, which is said to be a characterîstic of the 
blind. In the préface of her first work, the writer of it observes : 
.* That one, who, from the earliest period of infancy, has been de- 
prived of sight, and whose entire knowledge of external objects, 
from which to paint with imaginative pencil, has been derived from 
oral description, should be able thus faithfully to présent sosies 
&om nature, and in colors so vivid and true, as to render the reader 
incredulous as to the origînality of the productions, is a subject of 
surprise, as well as of admiration.' " (p. 169.) 

From her poems, we are farnished with several very 
beautifnl extracts, from wliich we select the folio wing as 
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a very fair sample of her excellence in versification, and 
ail the other peculiarities, whether of excellences or de- 
fects, tbat distinguisb the poetry of the blind. It is enti- 
tled a " Visit to a Fixed Star," and was suggested on 
attending a course of lectures delivered at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, by Professor Mitcbell, the oelebrated Ameri- 
can astronomer. 

" Twas nîght, and by a fountain side, 
I stood and mus^ alone ; 
Strange objecta rose upon mj sight, 
That were to me unknown. 

Mysterious forms fantastîc moved, 

With slow and measured tread, 
lÂke shadows floating in the air 

Or spectres from the dead. 

Â ^blet from that fountain filled, 

How quickly did I drain ! 
For those who taste its oooling draoght 

May live the past agam. 

Then snddenly a meteor glare 

Flashed from the midnight sky ; 
Twas gone, — and on immensity 

Was riveted mine eye. 

Borne npward by a power unseen, 

In air I seemed to glide ; 
Onward— ^till onward — was my course, 

A sfÂrit was my guide. 

We passed on never-tiring wings 
Through boundless realms of space, 

Till lost amid those clustering stars 
That hère we scarce can trace. 

Tast suns, with burning satellites, 

Burst on my wondering eyes ; 
Bewildered by their dazzlîng light, 

I gazed in mute surprise. 

• Tell me — celestial one,' I saîd, 

* If thou mayest be addressed,-^ 
Are not the brUliant orbs I see 

The dwellings of the blest ? 
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* Can we the utmoet Hmils seahAi f 
The heights of spâoe attaio I ' 

< When was eteniily/ he oiied, 

' And Heftyen shidl oeaae tO'roigD.' 

He spoké, then pmnted to a stor, 

That far be jond us laj ; 
And smfter than on lightning's wing 

We thither bent our way. 

In robes of paaring lovdineM 

Was nature there arrajed, 
The air was firagrant with the breatti 

Of flowers that never fiide. % 

' Spirît,' I asked, ' can anght of grief 

Thèse r^ons fSûr molest ? 
Mj pinions gladlj wonld I fold 

In this bi^t land to rest' 

< Mortal,' he answered, < thon mtist pass 

The portais of the dead ; 
For sacred are thèse verdant fidda 
Where onlj spirits tread.' 

He ceased ; then waved me back to earth \ 

I saw, I heard no more ; 
I woke as firom a pleasing dream ; 

The mystic spell was o'ot." (p. 176, 177.) 

When we bave said that thèse lines are pleasing, 
enphonious, and that they indicate that the author bas 
attained to great perfection in versification, we bave said 
ail. They are déficient in the two essentiab of good 
poetry— power and originality. As wonld naturally be 
snpposed, the figures are ail just sucb as one would be 
likely to use, wbose knowledge of external nature is 
mainly derived from others. They are such as bave, by 
fréquent use, become trite. The flowers and the stars 
are spoken of just as they might bave been in a prose 
essay. And it is difficult to conceive bow it could be 
otberwise. 

The true poet combines familiar objects whicb bis eye 
perceives, in sucb a manner as to form new and original 
conceptions, whicb the roind acknowledges beautiful the 
moment they are presented, but whicb few bave the 
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gift to ^create. Tbe eye is as essential to a descriptive 
poet, as the ear to a musician. Wayland bas denned 
imagination to be, tbat power by wbich we form concep- 
tions from ideas aiready existing in the mind. It is 
obvions, however, that tbe ideas tbemselves must bave 
cbiefly been obtained by sensation. Now, of ail our 
sensés, sigbt is the avenue tbrough wbich we obtain the 
most of our knowledge of tbe external world. It is clear, 
therefore, tbat one wanting in tbis important sensé can 
never be very successful in tracing between bis tbongbts 
and tbe objects in tbe external world, real or supposed 
resemblances. 

There is another form of tbe imagination of wbicb we 
bave not yet spoken, and wbicb is possessed by the blind 
in a much greater degree, — we mean, philosophical imag- 
ination. Tbis form of tbe faculty is more nearly allied to 
intellect tban tbe other. It deals more with subjective, 
and less with objective facts. Its office is to deduce 
firom truths aiready known, those that are as yet unknown. 
It is manifested quite as much in prose writings as in 
poetry, and is more essential to tbe philosopher tban to 
tbe artist. 

There are several kinds of poetry, some of wbich can 
more easily be cultivated by the blind tban others. We 
may hère quote a passage by a writer of our own time, 
as eminent a critic as a poet : '* Imagination, teeming 
with action and character, makes the greatest poets; 
feeling and thought, the next ; fancy, (by itself,) tbe 
next ; wit, tbe last." ^ 

Tbe blind belong properly to the second class of poets. 
Tbey will achieve the most, when they attempt nothing 
more tban to describe their innate feelings and thoughts. 
Any attempt to delineate character, or describe action, 
or portray nature, (we mean, of course, external nature,) 
must inevitably fail. 

We bad intended to présent to the reader spécimens of 
the composition of Miss Bullock, and Miss Francis Brown, 
botb of wbom were always blind, and whose composi- 
tions évidence considérable culture and great perfection 
in the art of versification. But tbe lengtb of the article 

2 Leigh Hunt, " Imagination and Fancy." p. 44. 
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bas prevented us. We can only refet the reader to thé 
book itself. 

We hâve a few words to say of the section dievotèd tb 
the learned professions. Hère, as clsewhere, our attthorà 
are extravagant in the claims they set up for the blind. 
They refer briefly to Diodotus, the preceptor of Cicer<>> 
and also to Aufidius, who ^^ was famoas in bis time for 
attainments in philosophy, georaetry^ and knowledge ôf 
gênerai literatture ; " and Didymus, " who flouriished ih 
the fburth century, and distinguished himself as a theolcH 
gian and at the school Alexandria in every dèpartmefit 
of science." Thèse certainly are illustrions examples ; 
and we are happy to concur for once, with ouir attthors, 
in the belief,* that in the pursuit of many of the sciences, 
as well as in many departmedts of literature, there are no 
obstacles which a blind man may not, ail other things 
betng equal, be successful in overcoming. We must, 
however, dissent from their opinion, that the German, 
James Shegkins, " who lived in the laller part of the six- 
teenth century," was wise in refusing to bave bis eyes 
couched, though a»sured that bis sigbt could be restoted. 
We do not believe the story ; if we did, we shotild v^ritei 
faim down a fool rather than a philosopher. 

Our authors seem fuUy persnaded that the blind ckû 
distinguish themselves as clergymen, lawyers, and physi* 
çians. Their opening remarks upon this brànch of their 
subject, are so perfectly characteristic, that we quoté 
what they say in relation to clergymen : " Davidson, not- 
withstanding bis fine talents and thorough préparation, 
could not obtain clérical credentials ; and Blackiock was 
driven from his charge by popular préjudice, after a 
regular installment. Yet, with ail thèse discouragemerïfs, 
love to God, and an ardent désire to see humanity rescùed 
from the tbraldom of sin and misery, bave constrained 
many of our order to become able and efficient laborergr 
in Christ's moral vineyard." This is not the last instance, 
in which order is used in this book synonymous with 
class. Now the simple truth is, that fhe blind cannot fill 
the pulpit as they might if they had eyés. At the sanie 
time, we cheerfully admit, there bave been some blind 
raen who bave succeeded as clergymen, while many a 
man, with his eyes wide open, bas ftiiled. The same 
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r9mcurk is applicable^ witb moro or lésa foEce^ to ail the 
otber professions, la ev^y. âge, there bave been iofitan« 
ce^ of iadividuals who, mthout the aid of sight, haiw 
iDfKle' great aUainmenta in literatnre. and tfae scienees|: in 
4^ l^of|38siona, and in tbe medianio art& Their bistoi^ 
s^WSt Qot) cerlainly^ tbat their misfortane waâ an adran*- 
t$^e^ but) on tb? cootrary, it is fair to premme, but foc 
it they would bave been far more illustrions. To make 
what we mesMi mprie cAfsea^ take tbe moal striking example 
wbicb bidtory furniahes» Sanderaon was deprived o£ 
ai^t yery. esyrly in Ufe« Qe succeeded) bowever, by the 
assistance of bis^ ili^tber and a few friends, ia qniodifying 
llio^self for a, t^acber of matbeipaiics and tbe Newtonian 
plbûio8opby>. He fiUed witb bonor tbe Chair of Mathe^ 
inçtica \n Cambridge Unirersity, England. There can 
1^ Qp. doubt tbat) in teaching others, he labor^ undes 
gf mt^ diiGcultiea. He oooki not^ for instance, use the 
^i^ama he had invented for bis own use witb the same 
Êipiïity aod r£q>idity witb wbicb they migbt bave beea 
4rawn upou: the black-board. We may wonder, as we 
read the life of tbis extraordinary bKnd man, but we are 
ajso oompelled to admit, tbat we wonder simply because 
^ was a blind loaja* Had he possesaed sight, he would 
^ave accpmplisbed mucfa more for science ; and, instead 
of writing. a work on algebra, and another on flexions, 
(botb of wbicb ba,ve bepome obsolète,) he migbt bave 
written a Principia, and instead of being a protège, he 
Q^ght bave been a oompeer of tbe illustrioua Newton. 

We bave extended tbis article to a greater lengtb.ttmu 
waa at first intended. And yet we Imve not referred.to 
aU tbe topios treated in tbe book before us. We bave, 
bowever, briefly toucbed upon many of its salient point$« 
Wa regard tbe defect to wbicb we bave alluded as tbe 
most serious, but by ik> means the only one. Errors of 
alyle there are, wbicb even a superficial criticism would 
not fail to point ont. Our autbors seera to bave writteu 
in too great haste ; and not to bave sufficiently considered 
their object, nor manifested proper oare in the sélection 
of their materials. The effect of their book will dépend 
very much upon the character of their readers. No 
reflecting mind can fail to perceive that the leading idea 
of tbp book is impossible; for no maa. capable ofrea^ 
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soning oan ever be persnaded that the sensés are not aU 
of thera of the utraost importance; and that he conld 
easier part with any two of them, than relinquish sigbt. 
The gênerai reader, however, wiU be interested with the 
inany curions facts and pointed observations which are 
scattered throngh its pages. Begarded as a whole, we 
confess we are disappointed. Thongh our faith in the 
capacity of the blind is not eqnal to that of our authors, 
we can yet conceive it is quite within the bonnds of 
probability for one blind man to write a much better 
book than this can claim to be. We cannot close, with« 
ont remarking upon an opinion which onr authors hâve 
several times expressed, (which seems to hâve prompted 
their présent undertaking,) that there exists among seeing 
persons a préjudice against the blind. Surely, nothing 
can be more erroneous. At no time hâve mankind fkiled 
to accord admiration to extraordinary talent, espacially 
when it has exhibited itself under disadvantages. With 
regard to the blind, so far as we hâve been able to ob- 
serve, the tendency is rather to overrate than underrate 
their capacity. 

Finally, the common opinion respecting blindness is 
the true one, — of ail calamities to which a human being 
can be snbjected, it is the most appalling. No matter 
whether we view it as a raere physical disability, or regard 
it in relation to its effects upon the moral and intellectual 
development. He who is its victim, be his talents and 
attainments what they may, will ever hâve to be largely 
a pensioner upon the sympathy of his more fortunate 
fellows. Nature is man's great instructor. It is through 
the eye alone that he can hâve any adéquate conception 
of her ever beautiful and ever varying aspects. If that 
avenue be closed, he must glean bis notions slowly and 
imperfectly from those around him. Wisdom, therefore, 
would seem to dictate that, instead of assuming a lofty 
position which circumstances render impossible for him 
to maintain, he should acknowledge with becoming mod* 
esty and résignation his infirmity, in that only way which 
Providence has ordained for him — reliance upon the 
sympathy and assistance of those blessed with sight. 

A condition, which is too often the concomitant of 
blindness, may hâve influenced our authors in the prepa- 
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ration of tbis book. For tbeir sake, we bope tbat it will 
be widely circnlated. And, though dissenting from many 
of tbeir opinions, we can oordially recommend it to tbe 
gênerai reader. Yet baving been candid from the first, 
we wili be so to tbe end. We can assnre onr autbors^ 
tbat tbongb tbeir work may find its way to many a centre 
table and many a library, it will sacceed in secnring bat 
a very bumble positi<m amon^ tbe liroited contributions 
^tbe bliad to tbe literatnre of tbe world. b. b. b. 



Art. X. 

The Relationship €f Ma» to the Earth. 

The World a Workshop ; or, the Phymoal Relationship of Man t» 
the Earth. By Thomas Ewhank. New York: D. Aimleton & Co. 
1855. 

This work is plaoed at tbe bead of ûàs article, not wîtà 
the intention of reviewing its contentSy bat for tbe purpose 
^ acknowledging tbe soarce wfaenoe some of tbe lan- 
gnage and opinions made use of in tbe development of 
&e first part of onr snbjeot, axe derived. Tbe work 
ilself considéra only tbe pJiysioal relationsbip of man to 
tbe earth. Tbe arguments in support of its tbeory we 
eonsider sound. And if to tbe pbysical facts tbus de- 
rived, we may add sucb as pertain to the intellectnal and 
spiritual relationsbip of man to tbe eartb, the argument, 
in proof of tbe position tbat we dwell in an early âge of 
the globe, will, we tbink, be convincing and irréfragable. 
Acknowledging onr indebtedness to tbe above-named 
wcurk for tbe scientific portion of tbe argument, we pio- 
œed to eonsider the snbject wbich we bave now indi- 
eated. 

Wben tbe process of création was so far advanced «a 
to render tbe earth fit for buman habitation, and man, in 
the iresbness of lifci, fifst ppened bis eyes to tbe wprks 
voii. xifr. 14 
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and wonders of Infinité skill and power, how great mnst 
bave been his astonishment on hearing the voice of bis 
Creator giving him the earth to subdae, and on whicb to 
establish dominion ! And if surprised with the gifl of the 
earth, he mnst bave felt a no less degree of wonder in view 
of the amount of toil imposed in the command, to snbdne 
and bave dominion over it. Notwithstanding the vast- 
ness of bis inherilance, he must enter upon its possession 
in the capacity of a laborer, and earn bis bread by the 
sweat of bis brow. His position was no sinécure. He 
must subdne the earth, and raake good his dominion. 
The work before him must bave appalled a finite being, 
bad not the image of the ever-living and ever-working 
God been fresh upon his souI, giving him faith and hope. 
The earth was in a crude state ; its surface was rough 
and craggy ; its forests dense and unbroken ; and ail its 
minerais concealed. The beasts were untamed, — ^un- 
broken to the use of man ; and he must secure dominion 
over them, or become their prey. 

Thus it is évident that the Creator intended for the 
human race a long life upop the earth. Man was to 
occupy and improve his héritage until it was conquered 
in every particular, and his dominion acknowledged — 
till the earth yielded to his strength, and the éléments 
submitted to his control. 

Nature bad done little else than furnish the raw mate- 
riais. It bad not even furnished implements and weapons 
for the workman. It bad simply set him in the midst of 
a store-bouse of seemingly coniused materials, with noth- 
ing but his untutored brain and unskilled hands. He 
was not limited as to time, but must go about his work 
with cheerfulness and diligence. He will never be re- 
lieved from toil until the original contract to subdue the 
earth is fulfilled. The task imposed was gigantic, involv- 
ing the attainment of a victory not only over the seen, 
but the unseen éléments of nature. God furnishes the 
materials, the human ability, and the time requisite. 
Individual man bas only to work on, hopeful of the 
future. No single génération can hope to do it ail ; but 
the générations shall continue until the work is crowned 
with complète success. 

An examination into the fuU extent and meaning of tbe 
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employment and destiny of man on earth, is calculated to 
throw some light upon the question of the duration of 
mundane existence. Varions conjectures among reli- 
gions and scientific men hâve been formed concerning 
ihe probable duration of the globe. Many are impressed 
with the idea that it has about run its career — that decay 
and exhaustion hâve seized upon its vitals, and, conse- 
quently, that its complète destruction is near. They do 
not stop to inquire whether man has completed his task, 
but conclude from " the signs of the times " and their 
own superstitions fancies, that the globe will soon be 
destroyed, and a new heavens and a new earth take its 
place. It is the theological belief of a large portion of 
the Christian world, that the end of ail sublunary things 
is not far distant. This opinion is not confined to the 
ignorant and fanatical, but numbers among its supporters 
many intelligent and scientific men. Professer Hitchcock, 
in one of his lectures on the Religion of Geology, dis- 
cusses the practicability of the idea; and attempts to 
show, upon geological principles, that the earth has within 
itself ail the necessary éléments of, and is liable to, just 
such a destruction as the popular theology forebodes. One 
sees the agent of destruction in the interior fires of the 
globe, while another finds an external agent of equal de- 
structive power in the constituents of the atmosphère. 
Dr. Dick, from the analogy of burning stars, argues the 
possibility of a like disaster awaiting our own planet. 
Bringing to his aid the science of chemistry, he remarks : 
" How this appendage to our world may be dissolved or 
pass away with a mighty noise, it is not difBcult to con- 
ceive, now that we hâve become acquainted with the 
nature and énergies of its constituent parts. One essen- 
lial part of the atmosphère contains the principle of 
flame ; and if this principle were not counteracted by its 
connection with another ingrédient, or were it let loose to 
exert its enejrgies without control, instantly one immense 
flame would envelope the terraqueous globe, which would 
set on fire the foundations of the mountains, — wrap the 
océan in a blaze, and dissolve, not only coals, wood and 
other combustibles, but the hardest substances in nature." 
According to this writer's view, our globe hangs on the 
siender thread of the union of oxygen and hydrogen. 
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Let thèse be separated, as by the Almighty tbey m^t 
easily be, and the lighting of a match would be snffieienft 
to kindte a conflagration, amidst wbich the eleœ^ils 
wonld melt with fervent heat. 

Poets bave taken np the terrifie thème* One says : 

'< How great, how firm, how sacred ail appears ! 
How worthy an immortal round of year» ! 
Yet ail must drop, as autumn's sickliest grain, 
And earth and firmament be sought in vain." ^ 

No one donbts the power of God to destroy the worJd, 
but the notion, that such a destruction will therefore soon 
take place, is simply absurd. Further, we think it can 
be shovvn, that such a notion is contradictory to the des- 
tiny marked out for man, in the command to subdue and 
conquer the earth. As this planet was evidently made for 
man as the théâtre of bis labors^ trials, improvement and 
victory, we bave reason to believe that time will be 
granted to " finish the work given him to do," Will the 
race be eut ofF in the morning of its labors, before the 
task is scarcely begun, and the promise of God, given 
when he created maie and female, made thereby null and 
void? 

Our présent endeavor, therefore, is to show from 
science, and from ihe constitution and history of man, that 
we live in an early time ; that the earth is not approach- 
ing decay and exhaustion, but that its resources are good 
for yet countless centuries. Man is to continue a denizen 
of the earth until he has subdued it physically, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually. He is to become the masler of 
its resources, the possessor of ail its wealth, and is to rise 
to the very highest scale of possible success, in develop- 
ing the resources of matter, and in attaining a knowledge 
of its laws and forces. The earth opens a vast field of 
labor and exertion. The " world is a workshop," stocked 
by the Almighty; man is the workman, "a manipulator 
oi matter," and he will never be discharged until he has 
worked over and appropriated the entire mass of mate- 
rials. This is his task, as implied in the command to 
subdue the earth, and establish thereon a dominion. 

First, then, we are to inquire how far he has succeeded 

i From Dicl^s Fature ^te. 
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in establishing bis dominion over tbe world of matter. 
The most sQperficial survey of human achievement con- 
vinces as that so far from having nearly corapleted bis 
work, man bas bat fairiy began. To subdae tbe eartb 
was not only a command, but a necessity. His physical 
relationsbip forced bim to wage conflict witb tbe king- 
doms of natare. He coaid not live a day witboat com- 
inenciag bis work in tbat line of progress destined to end 
in victory, His wants compel bim to action. In order 
to live, be mast bring tbe vegetable, animal, and minerai 
kingdoms into subordination. To supply bis immédiate 
necessities, be attacks tbe eartb and lays its soi! under 
contribation. For bis personal safety be makes war upon, 
and carries deatb into, tbe ranks of tbe animal kingdom. 
To give bim weapons and utensils suited to bis beUigerent 
attitude, be invades tbe territories of tbe minerai world. 
He bas thus made a beginning of tbe toil and battle des- 
tined to fill tbe world witb enterprise, covering tbe land 
witb tbe monuments of art and useful industry. 

But witb ail tbe long years of tbe past, be bas not yet 
subdued tbe surface of tbe eartb. Mucb of tbe vegetable 
kingdom is unknown and undeveloped. Every thing in 
tbis kingdom was made for use. Yet instead of knowing 
tbe qualities and uses of every plant, tree, sbrub and 
flower, we bave not even a catalogue of tbe species tbat 
exist. Tbere are many plants never yet examined by tbe 
eye of science. , Botany is but a récent study — is just in 
its infancy, and new contributions of knowledge are con- 
tinually pouring in upon it. In many régions, tbe pri- 
meval forests bave never been disturbed. Tbe eartb is 
not ail explored, and bence no conjecture can be formed 
of its unknown productions. Tbe physical geography of 
tbe globe is not completed. Some staple articles of iood 
are of récent discov^ry. New esculents and edibles are 
continually coming into use. Doubtless tbere are in store 
many new fruits and vegetables yet to be used for human 
sustenance. 

Then, again, bow imperfect is tbe science of agricul» 
ture ! Ho w limited are the means of testing tbe productive* 
ness of tbe soil ! Agriculture bas as yet bardly emerged 
into a science or systematic pursuit. For six thousand 
years men by raere chance, ia a bap-hazard way, bave 
14* 
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got tbeir liviog from the soiL They hâve never pat its 
lertility to the test They hâve scratched over its lighter 
portions, bat hâve never attacked its rich vital parts, and 
jaid its deep and exhaastless loams and rich allavials 
open to the sanlight, and drawn golden harvests there- 
from. The fuU sarface of the earth will not be sabdaed 
until its producing power is fally developed — ^antil every 
acre, not otherwise appfopriated, is plonghed and planted, 
and made to give its annual tribate. Has this been done ? 
In fact, scarcely balf the araUe land of the globe is yet 
occapied. Coantless acres of désert, bog and marsh, are 
awaiting the touch that shall transform them into green 
and fertile fields. Men bave bat jast began to take ad- 
vantage of nature, and to systematize their labors. Agri- 
caltare, hitherto the pecaliar sphère of the serf and the 
slave, is taking rank among the honorable occupations. 
Other sciences are lending it power and dignity. Chem- 
istry, no longer a useless mystery, is lending its diselosures 
to the husbandman. Labor-saving implements are coming 
to bis rescue ; and the promise now is, that in the course 
of âges something will be done towards subdaing the soil. 
And when subdued it is not exhansted. It will then 
simply be in the best condition to sustain human life — ^by 
no means in a condition to demand its destruction. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are both self-renewing in 
their natures ; and under the self*sustaining guidance of 
the human intellect, are inexhaustible and of indefinite 
continuance. ^^ Tilling the soil and subjugating animais is 
only half complying with the prime stipulation in the 
great charter. It implies, — bave dominion over inert 
matter, over rocks, stones, wood, metals and minerais, 
— over ail liquid, fluid and solid bodies ; overoome their 
inertia, and put every form, qaality, and condition of 
them, under contribution. The miâeral kingdora was to 
be a spécial arena of man^s exploits ; in it be was to find 
materials for bis mechanism and forces to propel them.^ '' 
In this kingdom, raan finds not only the greatest obsta- 
cles to overcome, but the grandest opportunity for the 
culture of bis faculties and the display of bis genios. 
As a pbysical being, fais greatest blessings were to be 

sEpbank. 
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faand in tbe bowels of tbe earth. He mast search them 
eut and bring them to use, as his necessities reqaired. 
Tbe whole substance of the earth, ^^ its ribs of rock and 
veins of iron," ail its layers and strata are useful niaterial 
for the workshop of man-^all designed to contribute to 
his happiness and progress. There are no waste mate- 
rials in the n^chanism of nature. The whole substance 
of the globe, its solid foundations, its rocks, metals 
and minerais — ail its component parts, are to pass through 
huix^n hands. ^^ Ail matter was destined to pass through 
human hands, preposterous as the thought may seem. 
God bas made coal and ores for man to use, not to con- 
ceal them uselessly." ^ 

Hère we bave the magnitude of the human task pre- 
sented ; and we need not remark that scarcely a percep*- 
tible beginning bas been made towards accomplisbing it. 
A few of the most available useful minerais and ores, 
tbose nearest the surface, bave been discovered and 
pressed-^ into service; but the amount used, compared 
with what remains unknown and undisturbed, is as a 
grain of sand compared with a mountain. New and vat- 
uable mines of iron, lead, copper, platina, silver and gold, 
are being discovered every year. Scarcely a spot on the 
surface can be bored without disclosing sorae rich sub- 
stance that may be used in the arts and sciences, and be 
made to contribute something to the impetus of civiliza- 
tion. Gold and silver mines, of apparently inexhaustible 
riches, are of receiit discovery. Granité, iron, and coal, 
fio indispensable to the advance of civilization, are exhaust- 
less in quantity. For what but human use are they dis- 
persed, some one or other of them, under every square 
mile of the earth's surface ? The earth is made up of 
thèse useful products, not to lie hidden and unknown, 
but to employ human faculties, and advance human 
interests. And notwithstanding the vast quantities of 
thèse substances annually consumed, the millions of tons 
of coal, iron, lead, copper, and the countless sums of 
gold and silver brought into use, no diminution is felt, 
and the idea of ultimate scarcity can hardly be enter- 
lained — especîally, when it is considered that the earth is 

3Ewbuik. 
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a manufactory, constantly renewing and reproducing 
thèse very materials. The essentials of matter are not 
destroyed by a change of form. Not a particle of the 
earth's substance is lost by passing throngh the fnrnaces 
and workshops of roan. In the ntter change of form, 
gases are liberated and pass away to forra new combi* 
nations, and repeat their nsefalness. As the liqnids of 
the earth are continually passing through the chemistry 
of the skies, withoat diminution of substance, so do its 
solids pass through the changes allotted them without 
exhaustion. The idea of a deficiency might be enter- 
tained, however, "especially in view of a prolongée 
future, when the planet will in ail probability be occupied 
by a dense working population, the arts and sciences 
universally extended, and inorganic motive agents abound- 
ing beyond our présent conception, — were it not for the 
continuai recomposition of decoraposed bodies, a prin- 
ciple that prevents the establishment from being closed 
for want of fresh stock to work up. To receler and 
maintain its virtue, the material must descend into the 
alembic again, where the beat of the central furnace not 
only prépares and replenishes materials, but pushes them 
up within the reach of man.'* * 

In the article of coal, considering the great and in- 
creasing demand for it, some writers and economists hâve 
predicted exhaustion in the course of a few centuries. 
Should this most essential article in the arts give out, the 
whoie System of material progress must stop. Great 
demands are made upon this minerai, but the Creator 
has proportioned the supply to the demand. The under 
surface of the earth is lined with it. The millions of 
tons annually lifted from the mines already opened, fur- 
nish only spécimens of what remains. England and the 
United States, where this article is most used at présent, 
are underlayed by a stratum of coal. The beds already 
opened are imnlense, to say nothing of the existence of 
others equally extensive, but not yet worked. It is corn» 
puted that England has coal enough to last her many 
thousand years ; and in a single State of our own country 
there are forty thousand square miles of it« *^A first 

4 Ewbank, p. 59. 
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élément of pfogress for ail time, it is preposterous to 
suppose tbe supplies of coal can ever be exhausted or 
become scafce, The idea is almost bIasphernous« It 
is a reôection on the Proprietor of the earth." • . • • 
^' The earth k a magazine of fuel and of materials to 
be beated. As long as it reroains a factory, coal must be 
provided} and will be. There is reason to believe that 
tbe formation of this substance «is now going on in the 
depths of oor océans, preparing a supply for workmen 
under new configurations of the surface. Tbe physical 
aspects and condition of the earth are continually chang- 
ing. But change implies not decay. As the earth's forma 
and products vary, so will human arts. Perpétuai vigor 
circulâtes througb ail matter, and the earth, we may pré- 
sume, has within itself the éléments of lasting duration. 
Therein lies the différence bet\yeen God's mecbanism and 
ours.'* * 

Enough has been said, doubtless> to show that so fai; 
as mate|ia)s are cpncerned, their abundance and fitnesa 
for the wants pf man, there are no indications of exhaus-^ 
tion and decay. Every thing relating to human mech*' 
anism, and its Qonnection with the minerai kingdooiy 
indicates that we dwell in the infancy of our planet. In 
this department, man has scarcely begun the work of 
subduing the earth. XJntold centuries will be required 
for the fulfilment of the command given him when first 
be saw tbe light» 

But it may be objected that this testimony, deriyed 
frora the analysis of orgaqic and inorganic matter, is 
only of a négative oharacter, and is no conclusive proof 
that the worTd raust continue for an indefinite période 
The argument is not designed to show the impossibility 
of its destruction, but simply to prove that in itself it pré- 
sents no indications or probabilities of such an event, but 
the reverse. So far as the l£mguage of the Creator can 
be interpreted througb his works, he seems to déclare 
that, '^ he laid the foundations of the earth, that it shall 
not be removed fore ver." To quote once more the author 
whose work heads this article : " The wonderful pro- 
cesses througb whicb this factory has passed, ^o make it 

5 Bwbaok, pp. 73, 74. 
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what it is, and the time reqnired for them, indicate îts 
duration. It bas cost too much for a temporary workshop 
or shed, — the Divine mechanician raises none sucb, — 
too much woald be destroyed before its elaborated trea- 
sures are worked np or its resoarces baif nnderstood. 
No engineer erects a costly structure, furnisbes it witb 
expensive machinery, and ère it be put in successfnl 
opération tears it rothlessly down ; much less can it be 
supposed that the Builder of this splendid one will act in 
like manner. For countless âges it bas been in the pos- 
session of the lower tribes, wbose présence and labors 
were necessary to prépare it for man. Surely the period 
it is to be under the control of him for whom it was 
chiefly made, cannot be less. The period of occupancy 
will be proportioned to that of préparation, and as one 
bas been, so will the other be, diuturnal." * 

People who, imagining that '^ the çigns of the times " indi- 
cate the near destruction of the earth, prognosticate that 
a new and better one will be built up from the dissolved 
éléments of the présent, should consider the process of 
the Divine action. The laws by wbich the earth bas been 
brought to its présent configuration are slow in their 
opération. According to the testimony of geology, the 
formation of the globe was a graduai work. It required 
millions of years to fit it for the habitation of the highest 
order of beings. Its pre-Adamite history, written upon 
its strata, extends back almost beyond human computa- 
tâon. The historié period is but a fraction of time com- 
pared with its préviens âge. This fact would seem to 
imply that the mechanism of the nniverse, so long in 
perfecting, would be permitted to run for a corresponding 
period, and not be destroyed ère it had got fairly under 
way. Certainly ail analogies and reasonable probabili» 
ties, so far as their évidence may be relied upon, go to 
prove that before the earth will be destroyed, man will 
bave time to conquer and subdue ail physical obstacles, 
and establish bis dominion over the varions kingdoms of 
nature. 

Man, though last in the order of création, is destined 
to be first in power and greatness. This brings us to 

8 Ewbank, p. 119. 
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consider, in tfae second place, the claims of bis intellec- 
tnal nature. He was designed in tbe economy of God 
to be something more than a mère working animal, com- 
bating and snbdning physical nature by the law of might. 
His relation to the material world not only indicates tbe 
worker, but also the tbinker. Tbought mu8t direct his 
work ; and the greater his intelligence, tbe more speedy 
and effective his labor. Without tbought, pbysical éner- 
gies are in a great measure wasted. Tbought teacbes 
nature to bear ber ovrn burdens and do tbe work of man. 
It bamesses the éléments to tbe car of utility, and multi- 
plies buman forces a thousand fold. Hence an intellec- 
tuai victory over ignorance must précède tbe subjugation 
of the earth, and place in the bands of man the sceptre, 
and on his brow the crown of true dominion. Mind, 
suprême intelligence, is manifested in ail tbe divine 
labors, and intelligence roust appropriate and direct the 
results of those labors. Before the destiny of man on 
earth is fulfilled, he must conquer tbe world of ignorance, 
and fill it with tbe ligbt of truth and knowledge. He 
must become acquainted with the laws, forces and secrets 
of nature— ^must perfect himself in the arts and sciences, 
and be familiar with every necessary and useful branch 
of information. He must prove himself tbe intellectual 
mâster of tbe world ; and be so thorougbly and univer- 
sally educated that ail bis labors shall be guided by 
Sound and correct principles ; thus preventing ail waste 
of time and capital in blind adventure and uncertain 
experiment. 

Sach is the result to which the race must look forward, 
and which must be attained before the world will be sub- 
dned intellectually. And it is needless to assert, that no 
approximation to tbis^bas as y et been obtained. We 
would not depreciate the présent amount of learning. 
Much bas already been gained. The triumphs of mind 
over matter bave not been unjustly eulogized. There is 
reason to be proud of the intellectual glory of the âge. 
Knowledge bas made rapid strides in the past century ; 
and many new sciences and truths bave appeared, to throw 
ligbt upon tbe world. Many pbysical forces, some of tbe 
utmost importance, bave been subdued and pressed into 
the service of man. Great inventions and marked improve** 
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ments hâve appeared. Ail ibis h apparat to tfae most 
smperficial obs^ver. Bat to presnine tbat tfae realm of 
knowledge is nearly exfaausted, and that tfae sources ci 
origlnality bave ail been explored, is indeed foolisfa. l%e 
raind of deep insight can discern lœw tmtb in every direc- 
tion. No mind is broad and comprehensive enoagfa to 
grasp and interpret tfae klM>wn resiilts of science, macfa 
less to give form and langoage to ail tbe teachings of 
natare. Caviar and Hcinib<ddt liave read lo vm uasmj 
lessons of tbe physicsd aniverse ; yet tfaek vast researcb^ 
are destined to be edipsed fay«vea Bobler aod wider- 
seeing intellects. Tbe genias tbat can faold tbis globe ia 
fais mind bas never been born. '^ No «abject can be named 
wbich is not inexbaustible to tbe spmt a£ man. Wbetber 
be looks at natare tbrough tbe microscope ^or tbe télescope, 
be sees wonders disclosed on eitb^r side, wbicb extend 
into infinity — tbe infinitely great or ^ i^iitely Httl^-^ 
and can set no limits to tbe approximate perfection wîtfa 
wbicb be may study tbem. It is tfae same also with lan^ 
gnages, and with any brancfa of mond or metapfaysioal 
Bcience." ^ 

Tbe anknown is greater tbaia tfae known ; wsd itose ia 
tbe advance, like Newton at tfae heigfat of fais intelleetnal 
«weep, his eye piercing tbe deptfas of space, and his miad 
weigbing and balancing worlds, do not feel tbat tbey 
faave measured the infinitude of trtith, but'ratber feei 
faambled by tbeir own littleness, as ffaey gaze ^cm â» 
great and anexplored realm of knowledge ^fore tfaeliK 
New sciences, arts and inventions, new discoveries ia 
almost every brancfa of learning, are of daily occnrrence ; 
and yet the chances of orîginality are in no liegree din^o^ 
isbed. In no department can perfection of -knowledge be 
claimed. Astronomy, almost the oldest science, bas made 
more advances and additions witbin fifty years, tban for 
five thousand previous. M athematics, althcMigfa of anoient 
date, bas by no means completed its conipiests. Geok^y, 
etbnology, chemistry, electricity and natoral faistory, are 
yet in their infancy ; and thé known traths and principles 
on wbicb they are fonnded are bat tfae data by whiofa 
new acquisitions are to be made. fUfaics ttffd metapfaysics 

7 Sdinburffh Review, 1849. 
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rest, as yet, upon no sure and iroihntable foundation. It 
is oûly but yesterday, that civilized nations hâve taken 
in hand tbe encouragement of literatnre. Popular eduoa» 
tion 19 a récent idea, and is confined, as yet, to a very 
small part of tbe world* The great mass of tbe people 
are;StiIl tbe slaves of ignorance. Mental darkness and 
irabecility like a cjoad oversbadow tbe greater part of 
raankind. In but few lands are even tbe simplest rudi» 
ments of knowledge generaUy understood. Tbe friends 
of éducation bave a vast amottot of labor before tbem 
ère tbe eartb is redeemed from thé ourse of ignorance. 
Even in tbe nu)st favored p]aceS| where institutions c^ 
learning are numerous and efficient, tbe great mass of 
intellect is but imperfectly developed ; and but few appre* 
date tbe worth and importance of mental culture. 

Considering tbe past, and tbe great amount to be doue, 
before even our imperfect idéal ean be reacbed, it argues 
ikaX tbe future must extend to innuiâerable âges. Man 
moves slowly in bis npward car eer. Tbe law of bumaa 
progress, like that of physicai development, is slow in its 
advances. The Almighty will not be limited by time. 
He can afford to wait for tbe growtb of man as long as 
be bas waited for tbe void aad formless cartb to assume 
its présent state of advancement. The eartb will roll 
on in its accustomed rounds until h is subdued and 
brought to that state of perfeetion at first contemplated 
by its M aken 

But one thought more will daim otir présent attention; 
and that concerns tbe spiritual advancement of man. He 
will not bave perfect dominion on eartb until bis sins are 
subdued and ail his spiritual fetters broken. Before God 
will bring to a close this sphère of human life and activity, 
we bave a right to expect the fulfilment of his promisesii 
He designed this eartb to witness tbe outpourings of his 
grâce, that man should be redeemed from sin, and bis 
sool be enlightened, and bis spiritual bappiness seeured. 
He did not ordaii» that this world should always be fiUed 
with wickedness and sorrow, but purposed that its morally 
worse places should bud and blossom as the rose ; that 
intellectual and moral beauty should appear, and tbe 
inner life of man become harmonized with the order and 
melody of outward nature. Tbe kingdoro of Christ must 
VOL. xm. 15 
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be perfected. The end will not corne '< until he bath pat 
ail enemies nnder bis feet." Tbe sbout of spiritual vie- 
tory mast asceod to beaven, and its ecboes resound 
tbrongbout tbe eartb, before the Toice of tbe angel sball 
be beard erying, '^ Thrnst in tby sickle and reap, for tbe 
harvest of tbe eartb is ripe." Moral evil most be sab- 
dued, sin be finisbed, tbe wrongs^ oppressions, iniqni- 
ties, crimes, falseboods, depraved appetîtes of men, must 
be conquered, and tbe '* gospel preacbed.to ail nations," 
before tbe '* last days " sball appear. 

Tbe buman soûl bas a great work to do before its 
émancipation is complète. Tbe eartb is yet to be tbe 
battle-field of opposing moral éléments. Tbe ^^ conflict of 
âges" is by no means settled. Goodness and evil, tratb 
and error, must meet and contend in many bard-fougbt 
battles, before ail spiritual enemies are conquered. ^^ Tbe 
eartb must be filled witb tbe knowledge of tbe Lord," 
and ail tbe antagonisms and disorder of tbe moral world, 
must be bnsbed ; and tbe voice of Cbrist be beard once 
mof e saying, '^ Peace to tbe troubled éléments," before 
man's spiritual dominion is establisfaed. 

We need not say thfeit tbîs work is but jast commenced. 
Cbristianity is only in its infancy. It bas but just emerged 
firom tbe conflicts of material and vulgar opposition into 
a position to exert its proper influence. And now it 
meets a world of sinner»— a world enveloped in darkness, 
idolatry, and unbelief. Its name is recognized by only a 
quarter of tbe world's inbabitants ; while tbe otber tbree- 
fourths are utterly ignorant of tbe gospel. Does tbis look 
as tbougb the «arth was spiritually subdued, and ripe for 
the harvest ? It indicates rather that many centuries 
must elapse before tbe gospel sball be preacbed to ail 
nations. 

Thus, without extending tbis subject farther, we per- 
ceive that the physical, intellectual and moral condition 
of our race, viewed scientifically and historically, is such 
as fairly to indicate, not only a long but an improving 
future. Such is indicated by the past and the présent — 
by science, reason, and religion. Tbe promised âge of 
millennial peace and glory is not to be usbered in by vio- 
lence and deatb ; but will be tbe natural outgrowtb of 
tbe buman and divine forces now at work. In tbe crea- 
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tion of this earth there is every proof that the Divine 
Architect contemplated something more beautiful and 
worthy of his beneficence than bas yet appeared. His 
terrestrial tenaple, wherein man shall appear in his noblest 
estate, we are to gaze upon in a far distant future through 
the vision of faith — faith in the uitimate attainment of the 
promise, that man shall subdue the earth, establishing 
thereon physical, intellectual and spiritual dominion. 

G. H. 



Art. XI. 
The Rketorical Figures of the Bible. 

<<The language of the imagination is the native language of man. 
It is the language of his excited intellect,— of his aroused passions, — 
of his dévotion, — of ail the higher moods and tempéraments of his 
mind. It was meet, thereibre, ^at it should be the language of his 
révélation from God. It was meet that when man was called into the 
présence of his Maker, he should not be addressed with cold formality, 
nor in the words of lead, nor yet in the harsh thunder of peremptory 
command and wamin^, but that he should hear the same fî^ured and 
glowing speech to which l^e was accustomed, âowing in mellower and 
more majestic accents from the lips of God." (Gilfillan.) 

AuTHORs like Lowth, Herder, Eraald, De Wette, Camp- 
bell and Gilfillan, bave writlen with more or less abil- 
ity upon the poetry of the sacred volume. They bave 
shown that from the scène on Sinai — "gîrt with dark 
thunders and embroidered fires " — to the bursting vials, 
and opening seals, and talking dragons, and careering 
chariots of the Apocalypse, verse and song are inter- 
woven with its entire fabric. To confine ourselves, there- 
fore, in the présent article, merely to the poetry of the 
Bible — its synonymous, antilhetic and gradational paral- 
lelisms — its lyric, dramatic or epîc character — would be 
to travel in a beaten path. But if we can go farlher than 
this, and show that it contains the most perfect spécimens 
of ail the principal figures of rhetoric, we shall perhaps 
open into a field less frequently explored. 
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The principal figures of rhetorio are thèse: simile^ 
metapbor, allegory, antithesis, personification, hyperbole,, 
interrogation, metonymy, synecdoche, apostrophe, irony^ 
exclamation, vision and climax.^ 

A simile is but a direct and formai comparison. Tbe 
Psalmist opens his book with one, ^' Blessed is tbe man 
that walketh not in the conncil of the ungodly, nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners ; . • • • he shall be hl^e a tree 
planted by the rivers of water," &c. " Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
hira." (Ps. ciii. 13.) " As is the mother, so is her 
daughter." (Ezek. xvi. 44.) " Thou carriest them away 
as with a fiood ; ihey are as a sleep : in the morning they 
are like grass which groweth up." The faroous text io 
Hebrews ix. 27, 28, relied on by the Orthodox world to 
prove an after-death judgment, is but a simile. " And as 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment, so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many,'* &c, Parables^ generally are defined to be simil- 
itudes, but that they partake largely of other rhetorical 
figures we shall show in the sequel. 

The simile shades ofT into the metaphor. Tbe latter^ 
instead of being a direct, is but an implied, comparison. 
The Word light is used metaphorically in the Bible. 
** God is light, and in him is no darkness at alK" (1 John, 

î. 5.) "Yeare the light of the world Let your 

light so shine before men that they may see your good 
Works, and glorify your Father wbich is in heaven.*' 
(Matt. V. 14, 16.) Sait is used metaphorically. "Ye 
are the sait of the earth.'' (Matt, v. 14^) Bread is used 
metaphorically. ** I am ther bread of life.'' (John vi. 35.) 
The divine writers only menant, by such terms, that Iheir 

i The reader will perceiye that 1 hâve left out of this list some of 
the less' important figures. ' The JSMts^ for example, and the tcpho* 
netiis. Thèse occur, hoivnsveXi in 'the Scriptores. The former-— asi 
exténuation to avoid censure-^in Actsr xxi. 90: ^ A cUjzen of no mean 
cîty," .&Q. The lattcr, in Ronjans xi. 30 : *« O Hie depth of the riches 
both or the wisdom and knôwled^e of God ! how unsearchable tue hia 
judgroents, and his way s pasfe findinr out! ^ " 

3 The Greeks called ihort monS sentences and inaxina pnrables. 
The proverfos of Solomon they called the pambles . of Solomon. It is 
said in Numbers xxiîi, 7, that Balaam spake a parable because be 
spake poetioally. (See Introduction to Whittemôre on the Parables.) 
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teachings were, to the moral and religious worlds, what 
ligbt, bread and sait, are to tbe natural. 

Ignorant people are oftentimes greatly imposed upon 
by designing priests, who use literally Bible metaphors. 
In Mark xi V. 22-24, it is recorded, ''Jésus took bread, 
and blessed and brake it, and gave it to them, and said, 
Take, eat : this is my body. And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave it to them ; and they 
ail dnink it. And he said unto them, this is my blood of 
the New Testament whieh is shed for many." Instead of 
admitting an implied comparison in thèse words — instead 
of teaching that the bread of the Eucharist represents 
Christ's body, and that the wine represents bis blood, 
the Catholic minister affirms, and bis hearers believe, that 
they are really siich! In Joël ii, 28-31, is a very bold 
metaphor. '' And it shall corne to pass afterward that I 
will pour out my spirit upon ail fiesh : and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy ; your old men shall dream 

dreams ; your young men shall see visions And I 

will show wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
and fire, and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord eome." Overlooking the 
metaphorical import of thèse words, theologians hâve 
taught a literal fulfilment of the prédiction at the end of 
time ; but by consulling Acls ii. 14-20, we find that Joël 
had référence to the day of Pentecost. 

But let us go on to the allegory. This figure bas been 
defined to mean, " a continued metaphor." -ffisop's 
Fables, Pilgrim's Progress, Johnson's Hill of Science, 
are noted spécimens of it. They are not better, however, 
than tbe foUowing, in which the people of Israël are rep- 
resented under the figure of the vine. " Thou hast 
broaght a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Thon preparedst room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it fiUed the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
ihe boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so 
that ail they which pass by the way do pluck her ? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
12* 
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the field doth devonr it." (Rb. Ixxx. 8-13.) Theologians 
generally consider the Canticles an allegory. Tbey differ, 
however, in their views as to what it represent8« One 
view is that it îepresents Ood's marriage witb tbe Jewish 
Churob. Anotber view i9, tbat it représenta tbe marriage 
of Cbrist witb tbe Cbristian Cbnrcb ; aad still anotbuer 
view regards it as representing tbe Jewiab to tbe Cbris- 
tiaa Cburcb. Parables are nsually allégories. Jotbam's 
parable, in Judges ix. 8-^15^ tbe parabk of tbe sower, in 
Mattbew xiii. 3-8, of tbe ten virgins, in Mattbew xxv. 
1-13, are specimena. 

Next in order stands tbe antitbesis. Tbis fignre de* 
notes opposition, ccMitrast. ^^ Tbe wioked flee when no 
mau purmetb, but tbe rigbteoos are as bold as a lion.'' 
Solomoa and David make fréquent use of antitbetie par* 
idlelism: 

^ A wise son rejoiceth his father, 
But a Uoliak son is a grief to his mother.'' (Prov. x. 1.) 

^The memoiy of the just is a blessing, 
But the name of the wieked shall rot'' (Pror. x. 7.) 

^Tbe house of the wieked shall be overthrown ; 
Bat the taberBacle of the upnght shall flouri^.'* (Pror* xi?. 11.) 

*' For the mountains shall be )removed, 
And the hiUs shall be overthrown ; 
But my kindness for thee shall not be removed. 
And the coveuant of my peace shall not be overthrown." 

(Ps. Uv. 10. 

Scriptnre writers ôften attribute life and action to inan- 
imate objects; tberefore, personification (prosopopia) is 
one of tbe figures of tbe Bible. Writers on rbetoric quote 
Job xxviii. 14, as a good spécimen. ** Tbe deep saitb, It 
is not in me ; and tbe sea saitb, It is not in me." I tbink 
Job's account of Satan is but a prosopopia. He personi* 
fies bis adversary, and represents bim going to and fro ia 
tbe eartb seeking w4iora be mayderour. Waiving the 
fitst two cbapters and tbe laist ten verses, tbe book of Job 
is but a poem, singular in its language and construction. 
Bbould we, tberefore, give it a literal inleipretatioa ? In 
the Stb.of Proverbe, wisdom is personifiedv - *^I wisdom 
dwell witb prudence. « . • • By me kings réign, and 
princes decree justice. .... The Lord possessed me in 
the begianing of bis way before bis works of old. I was 
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aet up firom everlasting, from the begînning, or ever tbe 
earth was," &c. The revelator personifies death and 
hell. He represents the former '* hding on a pale horse," 
and tbe latter *' following after»" 

The hyperbole.^ This fignve oecur» in 2 Samuel L 23, 
where it is said of Seuil and Jonathan, ^' They are swifter 
than eagles ; they are stronger than lions." In Habakknk 
i. 8-10, the prophet uses hyperbole in describing the fear* 
fui vengeance of the Chaldeans. ^^ Their horses also are 
8wifter than léopards, and are more fierce than evening 
wolves ; and their horsemen shall spread tbemselves, and 
their horsemen shall come from far ; they shall ây as the 
eagle that hasteth to eat. They shall come ail for vio- 
lence : their faces shall sup up as the east wind, and they 
shall gather the captivity as tbe sand. And they shall 
sooff at the kings, and the princes shall be a scorn unto 
them ; they shall déride every stroog hold ; for they shall 
heap dust and take it." The foregoing needs no exposi* 
tion to convinee the reader that it is an exaggerated pic* 
ture^ and that the language is hyperbolicaL 

Interrogation^ is found in the Bible. '^God is not a 
man that he should lie, or the son of man that he should 
repeut. Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath 
be spokea it ? and shall he not make it good ? " (Nura. 
xxiii. 19.) Paul, quite often, asked a question for the 

3 There are two kînds of this figure ; tbe descriptive and the pas* 
sionate. The latter is the most effectuai. The following, which 
exhibits tbe mind of Satan agitated by rage and despair, is a verj pas- 
sioBate hyperbole: 

*' Me misérable ! Which way shali I fly 
Infinité wrath and infinité despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Stili tbreatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suSes seems a heaTen.'' (Mitton.) 

* We npiirt hère gire the marked spécimen in the Merchant of 
Venicé, Act iii. "Hath not a Jeweyes? Hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, sensés, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt'with the earae -weapons, su'bject to the same disea^es, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, n» a Christian is? If you prick us, da we not bleed ? If yott 
tickle us do we not laugfa ! If you poison us, do we not die? And if 
you wrong us, sîiairwe not re venge ?" We are confident, however, 
that, as a ïbetorical figure, even this is not superior to those of like 
ehuncter in the Bible. 
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pnrpose of expressing an assertion the more strongly. 
" Ara I not an àpostle ? am I not free ? hâve I not seea 
Jesns Christ our Lord? are not ye my work in the 
Lord ? " (1 Cor. ix. 1.) Again : " Are ail apostles ? are 
ail prophets ? are ail teachers ? are ail workers of mira- 
cles ? Hâve ail the gifts of healing ? do ail speak with 
tongues? do ail interpret?" (1 Cor. xii. 29, 30.) The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of onr race is 
taught in the Old Testament by interrogation. " Hâve 
we not ail one Father ? Hath not one God created us ? 
Then why do we deal treacheronsly every man with his 
brother ? " 

For the sake of brevity, the remaining figures to be 
noticed will be embodied in a single paragraph. The 
followiug are spécimens of metonymy : " If mischief befall 
him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my gray hairs (me) in sorrow to the grave." (Gen. xlii. 
38.) " God is our salvation," (Saviour.) " They hâve 
Moses and the prophets," (Luke xvi. 29,) i. e. their books 
or writings. As a spécimen of synecdoche, we hâve the 
foUowing : '^ But man (his body) dieth and wasteth 
away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost and where is he ! '^ 
(Job xiv. 10.) Hère we hâve an instance of apostrophe : 
"O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?" (1 Cor. xv. 55.) The foUowing is a striking 
example of irony : " Cry aloud : for he is God ; either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradvenlure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." (1 Kings 
xviii. 27.) Of exclamation, take the foUowing : " O 
wretehed man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the 
body of ihis death ? " (Rom. vii. 24.) AU prophecy 
comes under the head ol vision.^ Hère we hâve exam- 

5 The foUowing bas been called '*a beautiful example " of vision : 
« Methinks I see it now, that one solitaiy adventurous vessel, the 
Mayflower of forlorn hope, fated with the prospects of a future state» 
and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a thou- 
sand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedions voyage. Suns rise and set» 
weeks and montbs pase, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now 
scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in 
their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route ; — 
and now driven in fury before the raging tempests, on the high and 
giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. 
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pies : " Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given," 
(Isa. ix. 6.) " Who is^thîs that coraeth from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah,^' &c. Qsa. Ixiii. 1.) Mark" 
ed examples of climax raay be found in the Bible: 
" Giving ail diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, tempérance ; and 
to tempérance, patience ; and to patience, godiiness ; and 
to godiiness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity," (2 Pet. i. 5-7.) " Who then is Paul, and 
who is ApoUos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man ?" (1 Cor. iii. 5.) 1 Cor- 
inthians xiii. and Hebrews xi. constitute each a continued 
climax. In the Old Testament, the climax occurs in par- 
alielism : 

" Who shall ascend înto the hill of the Lord ? 

Or who shall stand in his holy place ? 
- He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 

Who hath not lifled up his soûl unto vanity, nor swom 
deceitfuUy;' (Ps. xxiv. 3, 4.) 

I hâve thus called attention to the rhetorical figures of 
the Bible. I hçive selected much from the New Testa* 
ment^ the style of which often seems tame and prosaic, 
compared with many parts of the Old. Had I quoted 
entirely from tbose scripture authors, who speak of the 
thunders that aire borne on chariots and drawn by cheru- 
bim; of the sun's coming out'of His chamber to run a 
race ; p{ hell moving to meet the desçent of heroes, enape- 
rors and cpnquered nations into it ; of the repose of war- 
riors there on couches pillowed on their armors ; of the 
sun made blackj and vîals of wrath poured on it by 
angels,— tiie spécimens wouIcl,doubtless, hâve appeared 
more bold, and siiblinjé. But thèse I hâve passed> pur- 
posing to show that figures occur even in the logical 
writiog? of Paul aad,?eter. , 

The laborki^ mélttsseeiBfltaxIin^iirom Ibeir bQJbe^*Htke dlsroal smind 
ei the pnQspft.ifb faeftrd^-rHihe e^ip lôip8,'awit'were^ madljr, from «billov 
to biUow^^^he otews^ bTOalcscaM eëtUeihonperithe'ifloitftrag deek Witfa 
engiûûfïg âOodS) aoï^'ibeatstirith deàdmaitaig' w^^t- againstt the dtagf** 
gered Y0fs^.'' (B.Jlverett.)>' .: i> '/^ • ' . ' 

But irho doubts^. thikt an old- propbét, /on hîs ^ monnt of visionj** 
bendin^ for«f«réro^r thoiextjMstve pitoîipect^beiinrer-kini, irhh an ey^ 
lunniii^rtQk «nd Im ia theifuture» and ^ secoag tbè tahe ^arin^ throug^h 
the thin mists of the Men,"< waa aèle to equal it? ' fiverettdre^ am 
drew his imagery from the past ; the prophets from the future. 
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Let no raan, then, " take the Bible just as it reads.'' 
It is not ail literal ; it is not " a^ bundle of syllogisms 
twisted together ; " it is not a dall metaphysical treatise ; 
but it is a book of poetry — a mass of élégant figures. It 
draws its ornaments from the cedars of Lebanon ; from 
the oaks of Bashan ; from gardens, vineyards, and forests. 
It talks to us of the sparkling stars, of the fowls of heaven» 
of the lilies of the field arrayed in more gorgeous apparel 
thaa Solomon in ail his glory. 

Why is Ihe Bible raore figurative than the generality of 
modem books ?® In repiy, various reasons may be given. 
1. It was spoken at a time when language was barren, 
and the raind unenlightened ; and the people were forced 
to use figures if they spake at ail, Struggling to give 
vent to their thoughts — impelled by fear, surprise, won- 
der, astonishment and other passions, similitudes operated 
as a relief, and eame inevitably. 2. The geographical 
location of the Jews had, unquestionably, something to 
do in this matter. Horne says : ** The inhabitants of the 
East, naturally possessing warm and vivid imaginations, 
and living in a warm and fertile climate, surrounded by 
objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in a figura- 
tive style of expression ; and as thèse circumstances easily 
impel their power of coticeiving images, they faney simili- 
tudes that are sometimes far-fetched, and which, to the 
chastened taste of European readers, do not always ap- 
pear the most élégant." (Horne's Intro. vol. ii. pp. 581, 
582.) Southern people, on our own continent, are more 
Imaginative than Northerners. The very names they 
adopt show it. 3. Rhetorical figures serve to render the 
Bible a pleasing and attractive book, just as spring and 
summer flowers make nature more beautiful. Bishop 
Newcomb says: ** They (figures) suited the turn and 
manner of eastern nations, to the bulk of whom a train of 

6 Much of the Bible is poetiy, the essence of which, according to 
AristoUe and Plato, is fiction. It is the langaage of passion, of enîiv- 
ened imagination. Parts oi the Bihle be|ong even to the realm of 
song. Moses composed a song afler leadîng the Israélites througà 
the Red Sea, (Exodiis xv;) Deborah and Barak made one after Uie 
defeat of Sisera, ( Judges v ;) David composed a mouroful song on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, (2 Sam. L 17.^ Lamentations and Canti- 
cles are songs. The nature of much of its composition therefore, 
would serve to render the Bible figurative. 
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reasoning wonld hâve appeared cold and lifeless." In 
point of fact, figures of speech suit ail nations ; tbey are 
universally used. They give animation to ordinary con- 
versation, force to oratory, a charm to the pulpit and thè 
bar. It is very true, that the speaker or v^rriter, who stud- 
ies for figures, who goes out of his way to drag them in, 
will but disgust the cultivated taste. But v^rhere they rush 
upon the mind, as in the beat and excitement especially of 
extemporaneous speech they often will, it is sacrilège to 
human nature to suppress thera. Tbe sacred writers 
" knew what was in man." They understood that, to 
charm him and arrest his attention, to subdue his moral 
nature, to awaken bis hope, enkindle his faith, sublimate 
his joy, he must bê addressed **in words that burn.'' 
And hence in the important particular of its rhetorical 
figures, Révélation is suited to tbe demands and necessi- 
ties of human nature. w. n. b. 



Art. XIL 
Success and Motives in Moral Effort. 

What motives should incite us to moral effort ? What 
kind of success should we désire in such effort ? And 
how far should we dépend on success for encouragement 
to persistence ? Thèse are questions of no small import- 
ance at any time. Considered in connection wilh current 
popular tendencies, they assume an especial importance, 
and suggest some things wbich, though not novel, are 
yet far from being sufficiently, at ail events, practically, 
apprehended* 

It is one of the peculiaritiés of onr modem American 
character that-^if the term may be âllowed — we are so 
^^fast '^ a people. Wè are always in a hurry. •* Quick " 
is our motto. To get ahead of time, — to do things " with 
despatch "—^this is our passion. From this, as the root, 
cornes among other traits a singular eagerness and impa- 
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tience for immédiate résulta. We cannot wait; espe^ 
cially, we cannot easiiy " learn to labor and to wail,'' 
We want worlds made in a day. We sow our seed, and 
are impatient if a barvest dœs not directly invite tbe 
sickle. In other words, successj direct and palpablei is 
our idol. Not only is success, aocording to tbe popular 
idéal, something altogetber external and artificial, cou* 
sisting in wealth, or place, or in some otber raeans fcwr 
making a show in tbe world, but ît is beld to be the tbing 
wbich sbould be pursued as tbe eontrolling aim of lifef, 
and its speedy attainment is regarded as the one token of 
good fortune. He is tbe great man-— inost to be enybd, 
and, if possible, imitated*— who «tepd into some field, or 
puts bis hand to some work, and lo ! instantly, tbe field 
is covered with plenty and ready for barvest, or, at bis 
touch, every tbing is cbanged into gold. Carlyle some» 
wbere quaintly pronounces " the terror of not succeed^ 
ing " the hell of " the modem Englisb soûl.'* A similar 
verdict, with the addition that it is the terror of not immC'- 
diately succeeding, might be pronounced, with equal 
truth, of soûls on this side of tbe water. We are, emphat- 
ically, a "cent per cent" génération. We want every- 
wbere, and at once, our " considération." " Will it soon 
pay ? " is our most anxious inquiry. " For value re- 
ceived " and " Cash in hand " are the two favorite articles 
of the popular creed. " It will not pay," or, " It will not 
pay for years," is beld a sufficient reason why any enter- 
prise, no matter of how great public interest, sbould be 
postponed or laid aside. " We can't succeed without," 
is offered as a valid excuse for disbonesty, or for any 
négation of moral right that does not corne within tbe 
terms of the civil law. In few words— speaking, of 
course, in gênerai tcrms and without stoj^iog to indicate 
the exceptions which will readily occur — ^success, striking 
and immédiate, is the ** one tbing needfui," in the judg- 
ment of this time ; without which, it is thought, we bave 
nothing; with which, we bave ail tbings. Our fathers 
were content to give tbemselves for years to patient toil^ 
if they could thus secure a fortune or a compétence. 
Now, what they would bave called a fortune is scarcely 
deemed a compétence, and amidst the triumphs of tbe 
Ateam-engine and the telegraph, men sicken of the patient 
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and plodding ways of the fathers, and are dissatisfied if 
they cannot be nch or famoas in a year, or at the far- 
tBest, in ten years. Depending less on persevering work 
than on spéculation and the golden opportunities thaï 
may " turn up/' tbey are ever on the lookout for some 
Aladdin's lamp, that, tinder their manipulations, shatl 
place riches and palaces at their call. To what single 
cause can the ruin of so many young men of the presenl 
génération be so elearly attributed as this feverish impa- 
tience for results— this morbid craving for speedy suc* 
eess? 

Though it forms no part of our main purpose to discuss 
the motives which sbould lead to secular effort, there ift 
one point in this particular to which in tbe outset of our 
remarks it seems proper to direct attention. The seculat 
activities of life hâve other than merely mercenary uses. 
They are degraded and become degrading in proportion 
as they are pursued for thèse alone. Men are alwayd 
lîfted or lowered to the level of their aims; and the plane 
of one's motives inevitably détermines the plane of his 
life. Great thoughts and noble aspirations make noble 
men ; base thoughts, narrow views, and grovelling pur* 
poses, produce men of a corresponding type. This is but 
a trnisra ; but it is a truîsm just now of gravest import to 
the American people* It is for this reason that a purely 
commercial spirit has always proved so productive of 
etingiug servility and of whining protests against any dis- 
turbance or reform which touches its dollars or interfères 
with its further acquisitions,— affording, as tbe London 
Times once said— nspeaking of the peace address of fou^ 
thousand London merchants tô Louis Napoléon— h30 
much to justify the charge that ^^ mercantile pursuits hâve 
a tendency to lower the tone of public feeling and moral- 
ity, to smother independence, and even to sacrifice free- 
dom to the acquisition of wealth." It is for this reason 
that the secular adivities of our time, degenerated now 
so far into an absorbing and exclusive materialism, are 
corroding our manlinees and our patriotism, and proving, 
to so wide an extent, our danger and our curse. It is 
not that men are thoroughly in earnest in their worldly 
pursuits, that ground for appréhension or complaint is 
ftfTorded. It is that ail the noblest uses <Â life and of seo«* 
VOL. xm. 16 
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ular effort, as one of the conditions of life, are over- 
looked. It is that only the meauest estimâtes of life are 
cherished ; that time is looked upon only as opportunity 
to delve and scheme and get ; that only the lowest and 
basest uses of toil are understood ; that money-making is 
esteemed the great business of our existence ; that only 
those who get raoney or place are thought to hâve lived 
to any actual purpose in the world ; that character, that 
growth in manly worth and excellence is regarded as a 
thing of minor concern ; and that, by so unanimous a 
verdict, life is pronounced ** a failure," if one chances to 
die poor or obscure, vi^hatever else besides inoney or dis- 
tinction he may bave acquired— vvhatever he may hâve 
been. Our schools are coramonly classified on the basis 
of arithmetic ; and this orily illustrâtes how ail our meth- 
ods of éducation, ail ont habits of jndgraent and of 
speech, — our whole civîlization, pay defference to what 
arithmetic, for the most part, represents, and how sharp- 
ness in computation and acquisition is the standard by 
which rank and succe^s are everywhere determined. 
The money-spirit is rfdîng us, as Siûbad the Sailor was 
Tidden by the Old M an of the Sea ; and if we do ttot in 
some way get it frora our necks it will ride us to our 
death. To " get rich," or to make a figure in the world, 
is not the final cause of our existence hère ; and a man 
may live to some positive purpôse^ though he does not 
"make money," or climb into distinction or place. In 
the daily routine of his toil, be it what it may, or in the 
midst of his disappointments and defeats, he may see his 
toil or his defeats transfigured into a ministry of spiritual 
éducation ; and accepting the training thus oJBTered, and 
wisely estimating the true ends of life, he may grow 
yearly into a larger manhood and a more Christian ex- 
cellence — the largeness of his soûl and the eminence of 
his virtue more than compensating for the poverty of his 
purse and the obscurity of his position. Many there are 
-— their lives pronounced " failures '* by the world — who 
thus live to the highest human purpose, and who, though 
counted as cyphers by men who know them not, or by 
those incapable of appreciating their worth, yet stand as 
*'kings and priests" in the calendar of God. Well bas 
a fine writer ^ said, " I confess that increasing years bring 

1 G. S. Hillard. 
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with them an increasing respect for men who do not suc- 
ceed in life, as those words are commonly used. Heaven 
is said to be a place for those who do not succeed on 
earth ; and it is surelv true that celestial grâces do not 
best thrive and bloom in the hot blaze of worldly pros- 
perity. Ill success sometimes arises from a superabun- 
dance of qualities in themselves good — from a conscience 
too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness too 
romantic, a modesty too^ retiring. I will not go so far as 
to say, with a living poet, that ' the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men,' but there are forms of greatness, or 
at least of excellence, which ' die and make no sigu ; ' 
there are martyrs that miss the palm but not the stake ; 
there are heroes without the laurel, and conquerors with- 
out the triumph." We may well be excused, if we 
prefer not to be among thèse martyrs and unlaurelled 
heroes. We may wisely chpose rather to nurture that 
energy and persistence whîch shall overcome obstacles if 
they stand in our way, and rise above disappointmehts 
if they occur, and work onward to an honorable position 
of eminence, or to an honorable possession of wealth. 
But SQch a choice should involve no oversight of the 
intrinsic worth of a life of loyal faith and Christian en- 
deavor, in comparison with which, position and wealth 
are but as dust ; and midst whatever work towards thèse, 
the thought should be ever présent, that the highest use 
of life and of ail its pursuits and expériences, is to edu- 
cate the soûl into a compléter excellence, and that who- 
soever lives to this purpose has not faiied, though he die 
a pauper, or be buried in a nameless grave. 

This is the Christian view of life and its secular activi- 
ties ; and in the influence of such a view over the popular 
mind, tempering the intensity of its materialism, is the 
only salvation of the manhood of our people. 

" m fares the land to hastening ills a prey — 
Where wealth increases, but where men decay." 

We should work to live, not live to work, accepting 
ail the conditions and circumstances of life as the occa- 
sions and instruments of a manly or womanly culture ; 
as the suggestions and materials in the midst of which 
and out of which we are to mould ourselves, with God's 
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gracious helpsi into a more perfect resemblaiiçe to Chriat* 
One lives to an actual human purpose only as be lives ta 
tbis end. Standing before tbe throne of God, answering 
tbe question, Has yonr life been a success or a failure ? 
we mast show not money-bags, nor certificates of stocks 
nor deeds of bouses and lands ; must point not to tbe 
buman bonors conferred npon us, nor to tbe stations we 
may by any nieans bave attained ; we must exbibit % 
vigoroQS Christian manhood, ripe in spiritual excellence ; 
a record of dnties faitbfnlly discbarged ; a character ricû 
in tbe grâces whicb Qod approves, and exalted in tbe 
attainments whicb elevate us into nearness to Him^ Tbe 
ricb transgressor, festering iwith bis^ ill'-gotten-'gaine;^ -tbo 
indolent or riotous heir, living. ooowhat otbers bave 
earned ; tbe eager devot^^ of weaUb, ilbinking^ only ^how 
to get| and growing narrower as bis roanbood sbrivels in 
bis sordid worldlinessy — thèse bave not ajucoe^ed^ bow* 
ever large their estâtes, bowe ver sumptuous the tabdee at 
whicb tbey eat, however élégant the oarriages in wbicli 
tbey ride, or tbe houses iw whicb tbey dwelL The wirj 
and ^nscrupulous politician, wbo bas climbed>by bis cm^ 
ning into Congresa, dr wbo, by some accident, peifthaïKe 
becauee of bis insignificance, bas been tœsed inta 4he 
President's obaîr, bas not succeeded, however be may in 
bis eoavplacency flatter bimself^ or be envied byofbets, 
Tbe ess was not a lion because lie somebow got ok)tbed 
in a lionV skin, and a meaa ' pioture or a paste jewel as 
no less mean or wortbless, however eosây its settiog. 
Character, tbe amount of one's- essential manbood^4s tbe 
sole final test of feilure or sucoess. Tbis is the trutb aow 
specially demanding considération among us« Pressed 
by^the eàgrossing eares of business, assailrà by its tempta* 
tionS) and'subject especially ta the inévitable tendenoy 
of material pnrsuits to drag them down ta a simfrijr 
earthly level, men remembering tbis trutb-will still pré- 
serve their upward look and their Vnanly aspirations; 
however the dust of work or tradé may cling to- their 
garments, it wHl not dorrode of seil ihenr soûls ; into ail 
their strivings for whàt the wofld oaJls sueoess, iheytwill 
carry something more than 'a ttietiîal <ftr a mercenary 
spirit; and amidst w>eahh however great, or statioir bow* 
ever proud, tbey vrill be thougbtful of a nobleness of 
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which their wealth shall be but tbe frame, and their station 
tbe pedçstal. So it was wiib tbat late eminent Boston 
mercbant, wbose name bas become a synonyme of princely 
success and more tban princely beneficence f tbe streams 
.of wbose affluent cbàrity âowed so widely ; wbose pocket- 
book even was inscribed witb words to guard bim against 
selfisbness and to keep bis beart fresb and large ; and tbe 
Sotce of wbose générons aims and Cbristian manhood^ 
tbat seemed to expand witb bis means^ wiil long be felt 
as a rebuke to tbe worsbipper of mamtnon, and as an 
.example sbowing bow tbe mercbant may become glori* 
fied in tbe Cbristian and tbe man. And except as tbe 
man is tbus consoiously ever more tban tbe worker, and 
work, wbatever it be, is pursued for sometbing more tban 
its mercenary and material uses, every secnlar activity 
dégénérâtes into tbe drudgery of a bireling or a slave, 
and empty of ail ennobling purpose, by inexorable spirit- 
ual laws, narrows and dégrades tbe individual or tbe 
people devoted to it. 

Corning noW'to tbe more especial purpose of tbis article, 
we are prepared to remark, tbat it is not surprising tbat 
tbe impatience for immédiate results, of wbicb we bave 
spoken, entering so largely into tbe secular activities of 
tbe time, sbould sbow itself in tbe field of Tnoral and 
religions effort. It would be strange*— quite unnatural, 
indeed — if tbose wbo are in sucb haste to be ricb, or 
wbo are accustomed to regard immédiate success in 
business as tbe sole test of good fortune or of effectuai 
work, sbould be altogether free from similar habits of 
tbougbt in tbis higher field. Hence tbe existing state of 
tbe popular niind even witb regard lo moral effort— tbe 
kind and measure of success wbicb are looked for—- tbe 
passion for eclati and tbe feverisb anxiety for striking and 
immédiate results. 

It is conceded, of course, tbat tbe right kind of success 
10 important in efforts for moral ends, as well as in every 
otber*pursuit. It is not altc^etber easy or pleasant to 
work long for a siiûple abstraction. Wbereyer we toil, 
or bowever otber and bigber motives may cbjefly actuate 
ns^ it i» retnlts, socmer or later, tbat we bave in view ; 
and wben tbe geouine sort actually appear we are, and 

9 Amos Lawrence. 
16* 
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bave a right to be, asdured and enoonraged as we can bé 
hj nothing eke. Démonstrative évidence, lo vrhich no 
eane and practioal mind shonld be, or can be, insensible^ 
is thns farnished that we are not working in vain—- and 
heart and hand are aecordin^y strengthened and encoar- 
açed. ' 

We need, however, to distingnifib betw^een a gennine 
and a flashy snccess; the lailure totnake tlteme distine* 
tîons is tbe radical difficulty.^ As- bas been said, the pop- 
ttiar passion is for immédiate aUd showy resul^ ; and the 
popc^ disposition^ qaite too largely, i» t^ aœept some- 
tbing of thîs kind as moral or i^giovs sniBoess. Tfaat is 
anocess, it is thoaghti-«-that ùnl^ 'too^tnany'^ire kielinéd 
to thioku^whioh oomes vfiùï f^funik^ and a' noise; -^hksh 
follows at once, in erowdS) -enihnsiasm; eiteitement, în 
the wake of the labor eitpended, ttke the foam v^iioh^feUs 
'wbere a ship has passed ;* that coneerning which, its éx^ 
pectant disciples may cry,> ♦* Loi hairë!'*^ or^^ Lo ! there î*^ 
as it sparkles like the train of fire shéd frmh the gMrhig 
if on in instant reeponse totfac btacksmith^S'bfoMr* 

Something of tbis kkid^ mortover, is sfUowed lô' tàkè 
kold on the imagination, not ionly as désirable, btlt ad iû 
Atct the only motive to exevtion-^^-andtso ad indispensable. 
Frinoiples ar« fergiDtten— *«nd 4ittle'or no dis<$rimination is 
made between strcce^ and thëit vrhicb^ daserves it. Tôo 
many who work become tfans ski^ply workérs for tiire. 
Hence the fact that so n»any in the varions departmeints bf 
nEioFal effort become so easity dtshèartened^ and thaï there 
is so large a number who, havitig «I somë time wronght 
for tempérance, for anti«>slavery; for^peaoe, fer a' religions 
Boeiety, or for some simîlai* end,^ha^e faHen into indif- 
fovenoe and inaction. Wwking only wilh^an eyeto sne«- 
cess, the sncoess they expected did not appear wken tbej 
thonght it shouid ;--and so the path of every importfliit 
moral enterpriso, like that of an advanoing army, is 
marked ail along by thoseiWho, si^b, wonnded, exhausted^, 
deserting, hâve been left bebind.^ ' . • 

Wbat is the soeoessfto: be^Hesired in any moral effort ? 
In secntar affairs,'few who be^m» suddetriv rich or fo'- 
tnons, da!»ting the world'vi4th' fhoiiptefvdor of ifaehr quiok 
snccess, permanenfly remain so. ^It'is the business, tb« 
fortane, the famé, that bas bf en slowly bnilt np tbroogh 
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jears of palkat effinirtr strenglbening as ît was bnilt, that 
is likely ta be endaring. Preeooity it proverbkUy tbe 
W€»ndeF of a day. Zera C3olbiira astoabhed the world by 
k» geniin as a boy ; as a man, the worid neTev faeard of 
hàm. Daniel Webater, of whom tbe wof Id beard aotbiiig 
tiU he was a man, will be beard of as long as onr lan- 
gfEO^ Kves» A nmsfaroom wiU perfect itseli in a mgbt ; 
il to0k âges to prépare tUs globe, wkh ita skeleton of 
ffranite aad ail itspfarttiti»re of safety and coiiTenieiiee 
k>E tnao. Ail thèse thinga symbolise tbe same gênerai 
]AWfy. Wkat is of speedy growthy as speedily deoays. 
TiiM 18 iMUtQia's^eaftdiUûii of sc^tdity and strenglh ; and 
wîtbj|»ij(l Aese tibarAf^an be no permaneneew Thk law 
aaèevis itself in tba? nMMral wcsrld as well as everywhere 
ebe; . Wbo dœs aot dretmefnber tke feverof Wariiiogto- 
BtiMimn i Handreda «rere ^eoaverted and swept akmg in 
ibe r^lsnrrent «f its entbnsiasna, m ita first rush over tbe 
land^ But wbere^ weve ma»y oi tbe most forward and 
ytA)iih0t of thèse eonverts a year afier ? Alas ! where 
are tbey mem, ai^ wbe«e tbe . movement they faelped 
toisweU ? Tfaat ftio?ement, no doubt, did gréai good ; 
blU'tt was.essen^aUy 8be«t«4ived^ and ;oo one who looked 
al fit pbilosopbieaUy was disappoiuAed that it so tnroved. 
The xmïy poittion of il wbich survives, eonsists ot tlK)se, 
wfaô, lets wroBgbt npoa at the timoi and dfiÎDg kaal pei- 
bapa 4o gfve it. ifumnliale edati were attacbed to it not 
hfojvieTe iai(M3lse, bat by prineiple. Thèse bave^renaâned 
staMe and permanent aecjpiîsitions to the tempérance cause» 
Tbe same thing bas beea too often seen in tbose épidém- 
ies:^ religions eKtravagaaee, falsely catied ^^ revivais," 
aftd not tess in tbe bietc»ry of matiy religions soctetiea Un- 
der tbe ministry of some briUiant or attractive speaJcer, 
OongregatioDs bave sprnng tolO' a sudden^^life^-^the places 
q^worship thronged with crowds of admirera. But by 
and by ail >t bis apparent prosperity bas be;an seen to be oaly 
Aioawell or drift i^ a freshet ; Ihe raak tind flîms;^ growth 
of a goord, tiiat for one reaaoQ or anolber bas disap- 
peared, leaxring but the^cfisccrof aged renmcmts of a congre- 
gatiei». The aooietiee wbîrà pronre not mère coi^egations , 
but soeieties indeed, are Ifaose wbich, ^making Uttle or no 
'Siieb>sb<yw of prosperity, attended' by no orowds, eacita- 
mem, or «sdde» or fiasby resûlts^bave gmdnaHy attracfcKl 
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those in syropathy with tbeir princifdes, and effectnally 
incorporated tbem among tbe éléments o( tbeir life. ' 

Désirable, tben, as some success certainly is in oor 
moral work, tbat wbicb cornes in tbese sadden and sup^* 
ficiai resalts — in tbe rusb of orowds or tbe swell of popu- 
lar entbosiasm, is not tbe tbing we sbonld seek ; is ratiier 
to be deprecated tban desired. For spécial and t^nporary 
purposes, tbese may sometimes be well; bat as signs of 
an endnring work, tbey are almost always deceitfol, 
beoaose of necessity transient. Tbey are propbetic oîf 
reaction, evanescence and disappointment. Tbis is tbe 
gênerai law witb respect to speedy and striking resalts ; 
and tbere are spécial reasons wby tbis law sboald apply 
in moral effort, caationing as tbat sacb resalts are not 
ordinarily to be desired or reckoned as genaine success. 
AU moral effort implies moral convictions ; its success 
invoives a cbange of tbose convictions to wbicb it is op- 
posed ; and every apparent growtb wbicb it makes, or 
accession of strengtb wbicb it receives, is only apparent, 
except as convictions are cbanged, and eacb fresh addi- 
tion tboroughly assimilated in tbongbt and sympatby with 
it. Tbis, bowever, as tbe gênerai raie, is necessarily a 
graduai work. Great numbers, it is true, are in some 
instances converted to a trutb, or identified witb a move- 
ment, in a day. Wbere a John tbe Baptist bas prepared 
tbe way, and everything is ripe for tbe movement^ tbis 
may take place, and wbat seems to be gained, be a per- 
manent acquisition. But tbis seldom ooeurs ; andcrowds, 
suddenly swelling tbe numbers of any moral or religions 
movement, are affected usually only witb an epbemeral 
impulse, or at tbe most witb a tbin sentimentalism, wbicb 
bas no substance of conviction, and wbicb does not avail 
to identify tbem tborougbly and persistently witb tbe tbing 
tbey espouse, or run after. Crowds, in sucb cases, are apt 
to be admirers of men, ratber tban couverts to a principle, 
— held togetber, if beld togetber at ail, by tbe persooal 
power of some leader, like a ck>ud of iron dust by a 
magnet, ratber tban by loytflty to an idea; and wben tbe 
raagnet is removed, tbe dust disperses. Moreover, sadden 
conversions,— even wbere conversion, or wbat is tbongbt 
tô be conversion, takes place— *are altosether unreliaUe. 
For tbese reasons, great mistakes are often made in esti- 
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mating tbe stres^b cf a. raoveroent^ Tbe rush and ex- 
dtement are reckoned al» strength ; bot wben tbe test 
cornes, it i» fonnd Ihat ail this ia but •how withoot snb* 
stanee. There is no deplb^ earDestne$8, endurance of 
conviction. B«t %o be- really sncceMfnl, a movement 
nm^ bave time to seonira tbese ; lime, not simply to over«^ 
coine préjudice, or kindle eathotiasm, but to re*modeI 
habit» of thought ; to commend itself tborongbly to tbe 
popular undemtandHig ; and laa lo ettablish itself in tbe 
profonndest convictions and syropatbks of tboee wbo 
miitei witb it.. In.auehfasiiecess, itiis gfowiiig conttaotly 
8tf onger, and Hiarabing steadily, bowever «iowly, on to 
the^piastery^. Asy other is ueaally 'bal« tbe effervescence 
of^m|Mifoe;':$be ovorfieiir <rf. Personal admiration; or tbe 
gv^and spaorkie^tf atransientcestcitenaent^ 
• ^irtM>wii^tbus)wbat kind«f raceess i» not désirable in 
morml ^or religion» eflbrt, it bas ail . along been suffîciently 
im(died wbat ipdetirsMe. Evemof tbis, bowever, it is now 
lo tMi aaid tbat^iioweivor gratifying, bowever properly we 
mayï wîsfa far^à, fmA only tfor>itself bot, for its encourage» 
flsent/ it is not^ i^disptiisi^le, and shoùld not be depended 
Iipcti4irtf'it werei In tbisrespeot, tbereia an évident di^ 
fn^Éiiceibetween moasal atHl material effort. In secuiar pur* 
sirits, some ratum of immédiate and palpable results is 
indiépeiisaUe.'" Tbere must be breadto eat, and raiment 
to wear, and> a roof tto aheher. Tbe man wbo toils witb 
hMd or braiu lbr'tbeee,4h«refore, must bave at lea$t suc* 
oes^'eoongb to«opply tbem. In moral effort, nosucfa ex- 
igetioy exists ; sucoess tnay be indefinitely deferred, and 
--4f we except tbe vidims of tbe assailed error, or evil-— 
nob<>dy be obHged- lo^ «ufieri - AU apparent résulte may 
be denied ; and wbfle tbe worber needs not sueh resnlts 
to live upon, otbei^. motives may be sufficient to beep 
biln at work; Sueeess is at tbe moet only tbe expan* 
sion of the Beed, not tbe seed itself ; it? is buti tbe heigbt 
to wbieb tbe tree^ittayrise, and tho' luxuriance of its 
Ibliage ; or, in tbe ab(Mioe of any suob sign of growth, 
il maybe'tbe'strikiBg of ^t^^roots^nlo a depth of earth 
beyond mir^aight, perchapœ prepario^; tbus for a show 
of fruit tbat i^H, by «nd by^ 'surprise us. We may 
therelbre be eneoovagedio persévère, even tbougbiio t;m- 
bl» resuit appear. - We iieed but bave faitb and be will> 
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ing to work and wait. He only is prepared to prosecnte 
any moral work in the trne spirit, or to most effect, who^ 
looking higher and deeper than any external sign of sno* 
cess, can do this; and while appreoiating tbe désirable* 
ness of a genaine saccess, finds other and nobler motives, 
in the absence of ail palpable results, sufficient ta nnrtare 
bis zeal and to cheer and fortify bim in patient and per- 
sistent work. 

Speaking in gênerai terms, two such motives présent 
themselves to notice : 

1. The first of thèse motives is the intrinsic and endar* 
ing importance of the interests involved. Thèse are the 
absolute interests of truth and righteousness. E very thing 
else for which men labor dérives its importance from con« 
siderations extraneous to itself. Wealtb is notbing except 
for its uses. Gold in itself is no more preciotis tban.the 
dost of the Street, — its value is put upon it, is arbitrary 
and conventional. So with every thing pertaining totbis 
world in respect to which we expend our toil. * Except 
because of the ciroumstanceftunder which we are piaced, 
and the uses which, in thèse ciroumstances, thèse things 
may serve, they are notbing. And were it oth^wise, 
tbey must '' perish in the using.'^ The finest gold most 
grow dim ; the proudest achievement of man's art, tbe 
ounningest invention of bis skiil, the most massive or en- 
during monument he can rear of bimself in this world, 
must pass away. But truth and righteousness, now and 
always, bave a value in and of themselves. They are 
intrinsicaliy precious — tbe essential conditions of ail gen* 
uine life, wbether in time or eternity. Tbey are the 
éléments of God's glory, without which he could not be 
adorable or excellent ; and no soûl can know and enjoy 
him, or itself, exoept as thèse fiU and sanctify it. Who 
then that appréciâtes what is glorious in God, or best for 
man, can lack motive to labor for interests such as thèse ? 
This motive may be enforced from ,another point of view. 
Tbe thing most essential is tbe spiritual nature, in the 
possession of which we are the image and children of 
God. We are soûls; and as such God bas every where 
considered and minietered to us. AU appointments and 
ail events bave lessons for the soûl. Even tbe phenome» 
•na of tbe material universe point to this end. It is much 
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tbat the san and the rain nurtnre the grass, adorn tbe 
trees with fruit, cause the corn to grow and provide 
for a material want ; it is more tbat they speak of God, 
proclaim bis impartial love ; minister to faitb, gratitude 
and révérence ; tbat tbey maJie us conscious of a Divine 
Providence, and so aid in lifting us ont of a merely world- 
ly, into a spiritual life. And wbat Qod is every where 
solicitons to bless, sball not man be correspondingly solici*- 
tous to serve ? 

Aside from ail considérations of success, tben, tbis fact 
of tbe intrinsic importance and purpose of genuine moral 
effort is to be counted tbe first and most weigbty of mo* 
tives. It may be bard sometimes to work from tbis 
motive alone, and in fields seemingly barren of fruit^^to 
keep bravely at our posts, saying, *' tbis is a great and 
a good work, and we will labor on for itself a/eme." 
One needs to be sure tbat it is a ffood work tbat be is 
engaged in, and tbat be bas the qualincations which fit bim 
for it ; be needs to consider wbether it is not possible that 
be is in the way of its success, or occupying ground tbat 
could be better occupied by otbers, The barxenness of 
tbe field may be owing to tbe inaptitude of its culttvaticMi* 
But tbese questions settled, tbe motive of which we baye 
spoken is enougb, and tbe effort it inspires is the noblest ; 
just as tbat is the loftiest virtue which is most disinter*- 
ested— -«oming from an instinctive préférence of goodness 
for its intrinsic wortb. 

We are not left, bowever, simply to theorize as to tbe 
sufficiency of wbat we bave stated to be the proper mo* 
tive. There are noble examples of its power to nerve the 
sonl in face of the harshest discouragements. Brave and 
nncdnquerable soûls fixed onGod and bold in the simple 
assurance of tbe rigbt, bave wrought on défiant of diffi* 
culty and superior to defeat ; saying in the spirit of 
words that bave beoome immortal, " Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, I give my beart and ray hand to 
tbis work." Luther in the face of mad opponents could 
say, ^' Hère stand I ; Icannot otherwise ; God help me.'^ 
George Fox amid the persécutions of bis latter days 
could work on, saying, ^' Tbe truth is above ail." John 
Murray could hold above bis head tbe stone aimed at bis 
life, and say, << So long as God bas work for me to do, I 
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am ifnmortal." William Ladd, wbeo fricnds would dis» 
«uade him from tbe atep wfaiofa inaogarated tbe Americaa 
Feace Society, had only tbis answer, *^ l'il gQ if I can get 
a single person to bear me, and tbe eexton to souff tbe 
oandles." And toweriag above ail, an example in tbis 
aa kl every otber respect, ^ands Cbriet, wboat tbe thoogfat 
«ven of bis wotk and of tbe migbty obstades wbicfa im» 
peded its progress, koew iMÎtber impatisece nor discours 
agement, bat worked on, assured tbat nltimately^ <' tbe 
pîeasure of tbe Lord sboidd proeper ta bis batid*" 

S« A second motire to moral efibrt is fornisbed by tba 
âtet tbat no sucb eâort, stacerely pnt fortb, can prore 
wboUy fruitless ; sometbing is aceomplished eren tboc^ ÎÊ, 
may not be visible. Whitti«r bas finely said, " la tbe eeoo* 
omy of God, no effort, bowever snoiaU^ pot fortb for thé 
YijP^ht cause, fails of its effect. No voîce, bowerer fe^la» 
liUed up for trotb, ever dies amidst tbe oonfiised voices of 
time. Tbroogb discorda of sin and aorrow, pain and 
wrong, it rises a deatbleas melody to bleod witb tbe 
great barmony of a reconciled nniverse." ^ Some effi>rli| 
2* Uiey faii immediately, fail utterly. Noi so witb efibrt 
in behalf of trutb or rigbt Tbe best results of sncb eflbrt 
are often unseen — going on in tbe secret life of sools, to be 
revealed at lengtb in fruits tbat sball tell bow positÎTdyi 
tbougb noiselessly, tbe work bas advanced. A great prio* 
ciple need occasion its frietub no anxiety ; if tbe rigbt ba 
in it, God will take care of it, and work oannot be in vaia; 
tbougb ail tbeir efforts seem to be as ^vinBiter spilt upon 
tbe ground, yet at aome time afaail tbe grass be grceoori 
and the flowers more fragrant tfaerefof . AU tbe forces 
of evil may conspire against tbeûr cause, but tbe ev«iU 
will prove tbat its vitality is dani>le, aod tbat it ia im« 
pregnable to every tfaing arrayed against it. It may be 
neglected and postpcoied, for a season it oftay be OTer* 
ridden by error or wrong, but it is never dead, and the 
tône shall corne wben, triumphing over ail tbat bas aougbt 
ita destruction, it shall assert itself, and sbow tbat evea 
wbile thought to be dead, it was not oaly alive but coo* 
stantly preparing for tbe day of victory. Wbo oonld 
labor against severer diaconmgemaiKts tban Cbrii^ 1 Yet 

< << The fito«8«r bt Lo«^/* 
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he wroQght on, knowing that thoilgfa he ^péke into the 
ear of an anbelieving world, his Word should prove a 
leavening and regenerallve power to redeem the world. 
And in that last hour of agony, while hanging on the 
cfoae, deserted by friends, seemingiy forsaken even by 
GkMl, and while his enemiea were rejoicing that the pesti- 
lent lie ehonld tronble them no more, his religion received 
a confirmation and an impulse which made even that the 
howt of its triumph ! From that moment its victory waa 
eertain; the •'erisis" waa passed, and "the prince of 
this world '* most be cast ont. From the foot of that 
cross, consectated by the prayer there offered, and laden 
with the lésons of the blood there poured ont, Christianity 
was to go forih armed wilh a new and a mightîer forcé, 
before which thrones should crnmble and opptessions 
cease, fabe religions and philosophies give way, and 
every sîn départ ;—4bfeseeing which, the deserted and 
dying One could rise into the snblimity of assurance, and 
say, " It is finished." So, every good work may be 
gatheHng the means of triuniph even while bleeding and 
apparently dying; and henèe, amidst whatever calami- 
ties or discouragements, no righteons effort shall prove in 
vain. Time shall prove its emciency and make visible its 
saccess. 

Hère, then, we find the motives to moral effort, into a 
regard for which the people of this time need to be edu- 
cated. How poorly they hâve been presented, no one can 
be more conscious than we. It is something, however, if 
we hâve so much as indicated the place which the thougbt 
of mère snccess should oocnpy as a motive in moral work. 
Except as a resuit is something permanently gained— 
something besides an imnaediate and flashy success— -«it iS 
to be held as but a bubble that will soon break, and be 
regretted ratber than desired. A genuine success, con- 
sidered as an assurance that we are fitted for the work, may 
iadeed be looked upon as an encouragement ; but we are 
not to dépend even upon this— we are not to dépend upon 
sQccess at ail. Looking higher and deeper than any 
présent external results, we are to accustom ourselves to 
act with a view to the intriitôic and enduring importance 
of our work, and in the conviction that honest and earnest 
effort eannot prove wbdly fruitle96f Ii}spire4 by this view 
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and fortified by thèse convictions, if difficalties occur 
they are to be vanquisbed ; if discouragements ariae 
tbey are to be overcome. In tbese, the devotees of ail 
great principles are to find strength and coarage for a 
patience tbat will never give up. The conscientions 
politidan, struggling against majorities, witb no bope of 
présent success to lift grand but neglected ideas into tbe 
mastery ; the parent, oppressed with the greatness of his 
trust, and often ready to ask, ^^ who is sufficient for thèse 
things ? " — the reformer, toiling against the cherished evils 
of the world, and speaking the trath into apparently.dead 
ears ; the Christian minister, preaching a cracified Re- 
deemer, and summoning his people to holy aspirations 
and endeavor, and seeing, as is too often the case, notbing 
bat cold hearts and worldiy lives ; and ail who labor for 
moral ends, with no indication of présent {irait — ail mast 
look at the reward there is in their labors, and to the 
assurance of ultimate success which cornes from the very 
durability of moral principles, for the inspiration which 
shall sustain their zeal, fiU their hearts with unconqner- 
able purpose, and encourage them to persévère, regard- 
less of immédiate results, and satisfied with the prospect 
of ultimate success, however remote. e, o* b. 



Art. Xni. 

Self-Déception Relative to the Certainty of Rétribution. 

That there is a retributive providence, or a moral gov- 
ernment under which men live, not even the atheist can 
call in question. Sin and punishment are so strongly 
and constantly linked together that rational doubt on 
this point seems impossible. It must be a difficnlt thing 
for a man of ordinary expérience and observation to feel 
secure in guilt. Indeed, the very notion of guilt implies 
a retributionî There are, perhaps, no two thoughts more 
naturally or more intimately associated than that of sin 
and eiome painful conséquence. 
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It is nevertheless trne that guilty men hâve a vast 
ingennity in ihe art of self-deception. " The heart," says 
one of the inspired writers, " is deeèitfnl above ail things ; " 
and if subtle in deceiving others, it is almost doubly so in 
deceiving itself. It can wrap itself np most ingenionsly 
in a maze of strange conceits and contradictions. Il can 
yield credence to a tissue of improbabilities and false- 
hôods, even though opposed to the whole ténor of its 
expérience and observation. Though disappointed a 
thousand times, it is willing to risk its virtue and its peace 
npon still another desperate hazard. Wicked men hâve 
a variety of ways by which they seek to persuade Ihem- 
selves that, in their individnal cases, the merited rétribu- 
tion can be evaded ; and to sonoe extent no doubt it is 
possible for them to succeed. Were it not so, who would 
dare to sin ? Who would be so mad as to venture upon 
transgression, if he cltarly foresaw the conséquences ? 
Does anysane man thrust his hand into the burning coals ? 
Does he purposely violate thbse visible laws of nature, 
which would maira or torture him ? Why, then, will 
men sin, and persévère through a long lifey perhaps, in a 
course of wrong-doing ? 

The laws of the moral universe are as certain in their 
opération as those of the physical. He who transgresses 
them, will as surely suffer for their infraction, as he who 
transgresses the most obvions law of nature. The only 
différence is that the conséquences in one case may be 
more sudden and perhaps more sensible. But we know' 
enough of the government of God, in both the physical 
and the moral domains, to convince us that rétribution is 
not the less certain for being delayed, or because its 
effects are not at once seen and felt in ail their power. 
There are many kinds of transgression, where the evil 
consists in a habit rather theln in a single act, and in 
which the wrong, small in the individnal existence, be- 
comes great only by répétition. Such, for instance, is 
the common sin of intempérance. It always begins its 
course unobservedly. It does not generally leave its foot- 
prints visible in its early periods. It commences in the 
customs or fashions of the time ; in good fellowship; in 
the fancied needs of the System under the K)ils and ex- 
posures of ordinary life, or among the thousand imaginary^ 
ills that flesh is heir to. Its progrees^ for a timé, is insid* 
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ions and anobeerved. The victim does not indnlge tbe 
thoQght that be will ever beoocne an inebriale. He is ooe 
of our moderate drinkers ; ooe who koowe wbat belong» 
to bis character ; wbat be can bear, and bow far he caD 
go in safety. lo ail tbe world there 18 no one, peihaps» 
who looks down witb more oontempt npon tbe beaotted 
victim of înteroperaDce tban be. The inflamed eyes, tbe 
bloated countenance, tbe unsteady bmbs of tbe old dmnk- 
ard, shock and disgost bim. Tbat be bimself is ever]to 
become snob an object of abborrence, is a tbcmgbt be 
cannot indnlge* In bis own streogtb be »tands prondly 
aecare. 

Tbis self-deception as to tbe iaevitable resnlta of an eTÎl 
babit-^as to tbe certainty of a rétribution wbieh is only 
delayed^ may remind one of a garrison in a proad and 
frpwning fortress. Tbey dread no assault ; tbey are stron^ 
to resist any bold attack by day or night ; and yet tbey 
are not safe ; tbeir sobtle enemy inatead of bazarding aa 
assaulti is slowly but surely nndermining tbem, — sapping 
tbe very foundations of tbeir strongest defences, and pre- 
paring them a tardier, and iot that irery reasoB, a 9wer 
ruin. 

We bave said tbat wicked men bave varions devices 
wbereby tbey seek to persoaife tbemselves tbat, in tbeir 
individual cases, tbe retributipn wbicb is ddayed may 
be wbolly evaded. We are now prepared to inquire ialo 
some of tbe grounds on wbieh tbis delosive and pernicioiis 
expectation is based. 

A promioeut ground of expeetation tbat tbe punisbment 
of sin can be evaded is tbe notion that God does not see^ 
or will not consider iniquity. Perbaps, witb some of Ae 
old pagan philosophera, evilrdoers imagine thaï be bas 
utterly witbdrawn fromtbe universe ; that, baving created 
it, he takes no fartber coneern in its affairs. Otbers, p^- 
haps, imagine tbat it is unbecomiog so great a being to 
ta,ke notice of wbat so iosignificant créatures as men are 
doing. To tbeir conception he is a being aiar off, and not 
a God who is ever nigh and ready to see and judge. 
Tbe Psalniist asks, <' Wherelbre do tbe wicked eonlemn 
or despise God, 2 " and tbe anawer be renders ia, " He 
batb said in bis bearl, tbou wilt not require it." He abo 
lepresents tbe wicked as sayiag in bis heart, ^^ God ba& 
fi^rgotten ; be bîdelh bia £b^ } be wfll n»ver see ît.'' 
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Now, there are few thoughts better calcnlated lo re- 
press sin or to hush the turbulence of passion, than that 
of the omniprésence and omniscience of God. To know 
that the great, the good, the Holy Being who crealed us 
and préserves oar existence is ever présent wilh us, 
wherever we chance to be, in whatever sociely, in what- 
ever employment ; to know that he sees our actions, hears 
our words, and is familiar with our most secret thoughts, 
cannot fail to roake us circumspect, and save us from 
many of the sins and follies to which we are ever exposed. 
Could we always carry along with us the truth, that " the 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil 
and the good ; " and that he will ** bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil," how seldom would vice wear its se- 
ductive forms, or temptation be able to take on its most 
dangerous power ! Under such circumstances, we should 
say with Job, <' If I sin, then thou makest me ; and thou 
-wilt not acquit me from mine iniquity." To put God far 
away, then, to indulge the thought that he cfoes not see, 
or seeing, will not require it, is one of the melhods by 
which bad men reconcile themëelves to sin, and encour- 
age themselves with the hope of impunity. 

Another device of evil-cloers to évade deserved rétri- 
bution and persuade themselves of their safety in guilt 
is an attempt to make amenas for their iniquity by the 
performance of certain external ddties which do not inter- 
fère with their evil pursuits. Those who trust in this 
method of escape, usually exhibit great zeal in the cause 
of religion, and may even show an unusual interest in the 
morality of the world. There are few methods, perhaps, 
by which bad men can more easily mislead the judgment 
of the world, than by assuming some of the forms of sanc- 
tity. Hence, there hâve been so many in ail âges who, 
as Pollock has expressed it, hâve stolen 

"the livery of heaven 
To serve the devîl in," 

It is, however, quite probable that in thus imposing upon 
the world, men first imposed upon themselves. The out- 
ward and shallow views of religion that» hâve always 
been and still are most popular, contribute to this delu- 
sion. The church is always ready to accept a pious exte* 
17* 
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rior, for a CbrisUan» spiritual life ; so tbat the specions 
hypocrite often takes precedeQce of tbe sincère and tfae 
humble. How otherwise shall we account for tbe alinost 
numberless instances of bigh profession, and great appar- 
ent zeal in the cause of religion^ accompanied by so tow 
atoneof morality, andso much beart-sickening depravity* 

Again, wicked meui falling into tbe not uoeoœmoa 
practice of making tbeir own cbaractera tbe standard of 
the divine character, soroetimes base the bope of eseape 
froro rétribution in the impression tbat God witl be as 
lenient towards vice as tbey themselves are. Even tbougb 
be is not afar ofT, and tbougb be may accept tbe show 
of piety as an atonement for a vicions li(e, y et be is '^ alto- 
getber such an one as themselves." To them, sin is no 
very beinous thing ; and hence tbey are led to infer tlmt 
Qod himself may look upon them with great allowance. 

Now, in ail tbis there is nothing very remarkable. Such 
self-deception is easilv accounted for. Oor best concept 
tions of God are^ of necessity, founded on, what we 
recognize in ourselves. His power is only our power 
increased to infinity ; his wisdom and goodness are only 
our own, extendedy exalted, and made perfect; and sa 
of ail the divine attributesé Now, as aU good men: con- 
ceive of God as infinitely good, that is, recognize him as 
somewhat like themselves, tbougb infinitely better, so it is 
not unnatural for bad men to ascribe to the Deity a na« 
ture and disposition which corresponds with tbeir own. 
Are they malignanl and revengeful ? so tbey represent 
God to be. Do they indulge in wratb, and storra with 
rage upon tbeir enemies ? so, in tbeir conceptions, will 
God do. Hence» bad men corne to regard God as 
altogether like themselves, and while tbey confidently ex- 
pect that be will treat tbeir enemies as they themselves 
would treat ihem, they gradually come to the expecta- 
tion that he will look upon tbeir own vices with the indul- 
gence which they seek to cherish in tbeir own bearts.. 

But the principal gronnd of the déception which we bave 
seen, evil-doers^ practice upon themselves is the fact that 
the full punishment of sin is often delayedL ^^ Because sen* 
tence against an evil work is not executed speedily," tbe 
inference is drawn that it may not be exequîed at all^ at 
any period. Men who reason^ thug forget tbat GQd!s. 
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moral goverDntest noi -oiUy sweeps over ail worlds, but 
embf ace» att tiine^ and ail et«rnity ; and as it is never too 
late for mair ta f epent, so it ie never too kte for Him ta 
exeieise his justice^ and puBish titansgresBors. We kno^ 
too little of tbe grand scbeoE» of tbe Almighty, and eck 
peeially ot its minute arrangements and working, to say 
wày be ha» sa ordered it tbat some good men are appa« 
rently long denied tbe reward of their virtne, andsome bad 
men seem to triuœpk eren in tbeir inignities^ Yet tbe 
£aot bas been reeogniaed in ail ages^ and bas sometimes 
been made to fnrnisli oae of tbe most powerfut objection» 
la tèe eqoity of tbe divine govei^ra»ient« The Psalmist 
secogniaed it wh^s bc said^ ^^ B«it as for me, my feet were 
ali:m>st gone ; my steps bad weU'-nigh slipped ; for I wa» 
enrioiËS at: tbe foolish, wbea I saw tbe prosperity of tbe 
wicked, ► * . . They are coïrupt, and speak wickedly 
eonceming oppression ; they speak loftily ; they set tbeir 
moutb against tbe beavens, and their tongne walketh 
tbroiagb tbe eartb. .... Behold^ tbese are tbe ungodly^ 
vrbo prosper in tbe world ; they increase in riebes." 

Tbe objsection^ bowever, vanisbes when weeonsider tbe 
governraent Grod throngh its tokok duraUon. Whatever 
inequalities we may see, or imagine we see, bere in this 
oarrow spbere, ao man can persuade himself, seriously^ 
Aat ttpon tb«: wl^le, God^will not vindicate himself, and 
make bis jnstioe as conspicuousas bis goodnessand grâce. 

Ta call attention to but another m^tbod wbereby sinful 
men s€sek to persuade themselves tbat there can be safety 
in guilt, we mtxst speak of tbose— may their number be 
ever small«*-wlH), lihe tbe fool, eut tbe knot they can not 
tmtie, and boldly say in tbeir bearts, " there is no God ! '* 
And if there is no God, then they conclude, no jndge, no 
justice, no i^tnbtitions whatsoever ! But on what grounds 
is tbis conclusion made to rest ? Do not tbese practical 
atbeists eoiisider tbat there is a retributive providence, a 
œm'al government^ even tbough tbere be no God in the 
nniverse ? It nsatters not bow we came to exist, nor wha 
ga«e tM <»ir powers, or ordained the moral laws nnder 
wbich we ara placed. Dispute as we may abe^t tbe 
(mgin of thase tbîngs, we can not question their existence. 
The faetremain» the ss»nf,. whatever may be tbe philoso-' 
pby* 
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That we are moral beîngs is jnst as certain as tbat we 
exist. We distingnish between right and wrong, we are 
coDscious of moral power, of merit and demerit, and are, 
as tbe apostle says, ** a law unto ourselves.*' When we 
do right our conscience approves ns, wben we do wrong 
it condemns, and the world unités with our own con- 
science so far as it knows our cfaaracter, echoes its voioe 
and confirms its verdict 

It seeros surprising that this thought, with its varions 
bearings, bas never occurred to that large class of infidels 
and atheists, wbo bave labored so roucb to destroy the 
Gbristian religion, and blot ont, if possible, tbe very idea 
of God bimself from tbe bnman roind. Has it never 
occurred to them, that were they to sncceed beyond their 
most sanguine expectations, they would not alter for tbe 
better the complexion of buman affairs a single shade ? 
Grant, if you please, that tbe gospel is a fiction, that 
Jésus Christ is, as Volney maintains, a kind of myth, or 
as Strauss contends, a purely idéal being, the most bean- 
tifnl and perfect conception of man, exalted and ptirified, 
and what bave we gained ? Is not man a moral being 
still ? and is he not a sinner still ? and does he not trem- 
ble under the appréhensions of retributive justice still ? 
Is he not conscious that he is not what he ought to be, 
and that he must become better ? Is he not oppressed 
by the conviction that, do what be may, be can not be- 
come happy till be bas first become good ? Ail over tbe 
world we nnd man the same, longing for some nnseen 
good, and trembling under a sensé of justice, a fear of 
rétribution, which he can not shake off. The sinner may 
destroy the Bible and deny Christ, but he can not destroy 
this sensé and this fear. 

We do not rid ourselves of the difiiculty so easily as 
infidel and atheist seem to imagine. Hère stand tbe facts, 
still unchanged and unchangeable after ail their efforts. 
We exist ; we are moral beings ; we bave sinned, we 
deserve punishment, and need salvation ! No roatter 
wbetber the Bible be true or false ; no matter wbether 
there be a God or not — ^tbese are facts. Ànd more, we 
live under a moral government. We. ail feel, that upon 
the whole, it shall be well with the righteous, and ill with 
the wicked. Justice, stem and inflexible as tbe course of 
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llie planets^ is taking its way among men. We cati not 
8tay it, we can not turn it ont of its path. And what is 
raore remarkable still, we ipould nci if we conld. AU 
men instinctively love and honor justice. Their natures 
cry out for it. Trae, when it approaches thenwelves they 
shrink from it, and woold bave it pas» by ; yet they love 
it on the whole, and woald not hâve the world rid of it. 

Now, what the Bible does is nôt to involve onr condi- 
tion in darkneas or invest it with difficnlties and dangers. 
On the contrary it explains it. It takes tbe facts as they 
exist, and shows their relations and their significance. It 
repeats what we ahready knew-^bat we are moral, and 
informs who made us so. It déclares that we are under 
a moral government, and teaches us whence that govern- 
ment came, and what are its character and its aims. It 
recognizes thé existence of a justice that walks tbrough 
the universe and rewards every mcMral being according to 
bis Works. It unfolds to us, in sorae degree, how it is 
inwrought with our whole being, and mav almost be said 
to make a part of our existence. And although we may 
at times turn away from it and refuse to consider its ways ; 
although we may employ a thousand devices to shut it 
ont from our thonghts and to encourage ourselves in sin, 
still, bere it is, silent it may be, but not powerless, and 
preparing to vindicate itself in the eyes of a moral uni- 
verse. 

Justice and rétribution are not something altogether 
without and foreign to us. They live witbin us. Their 
throne is estabtished in human soûls, and we can not 
remove it. Their power is blended with ail the laws of 
our natare and with the world and the universe. They 
act evermore and everyvvhere. There is, therefore, this 
peculiarity observable in them, — their awards are inévita- 
ble. They hold the relation of conséquence to cause. 
They follow sin as shadow follows the sun. They are 
fixed, uniform, unbending; they act silently but with 
fearful certainty. You can not escape them. You can 
not fly from them any more than you can fly from yoor- 
self. The sin-a venger wili follow you wherever' you go. 
Nay, be goes with you ; be dwelb in yonr house ; be 
lies with you in your bed ; he sits with you at your tablé ; 
be talks with you when you'Tise up and when you sit 
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down ; he is wilh you at home and abroad ; in Ihe crowd 
he whispers in your ear, and in your hours of retirement 
and silence he is your bosom companion still. You can 
not shake hira off. He i? fixed in your very soûl, and 
there will he remain and give you no true rest till you 
hâve given yourself to trulh and duty and heaven. 

Few men perhaps even reflect wfcat fearful powers 
they always carry about with them — ^meraory and con- 
science — ^ready at any moment, if they are guilty, to fill 
them with terror and remorse— ready to dash the sweetest 
cup of earthly pleasure from their lips, and crown not 
their heads only, but their very soûls, with thorns. They 
may perhaps for a time silence thèse powers, or amidst 
the bustle of life and the glare of success refuse to listen 
to them. But, though trifled with and trampled under 
Ibot, they are never destroyed, and the time must corne 
when they will speak and be heard. 

To every man there is a time coming when faithful 
meraory shall bring up ail its mysterious treasures ; when 
the past shall no longer be forgotten, but every word of 
anger, every deed of wrong, every base purpose or evil 
thought, shall, with ail their attendant circumstances, be 
set in order before hîm, and he shall see himself as he is. 
And then, too, conscience shall speak, and speaking, be 
heard in the very depths of the soûl. 

But, fearful as this thought is, there is something en- 
couraging and consoling in it still. Thèse powers of 
memory and conscience are not to be recalled and quick- 
ened raerely to give us pain. They hâve a higher and 
nobler ministry. They hold an intimate relation to re- 
pentance and reformation; they are among the divine 
instrumentalities designed to work out our moral perfec- 
tion and happiness. Were it possible for us utterly to 
forget our past sins, — were it possible for the conscience 
to become absolutely callous and dead, then, indeed, 
would salvation be impossible. Then would the last link 
tjhat binds us to virtue and heaven be sundered. It is a 
reason for thankfulness as well as for fear, that God in 
his holy Providence will set our sins in order before us ; 
and let us carry along with us through life the cheering 
thought, that he who can suffer for sin may yet be, nay, 
shall yet be, restored. t. j. s. 
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AiiT. XIV. 
Idterary Nbticeê» 

1. The Ori^fin and Histoiy of ihe Doctrine c^ Endlerai Punish* 
ment By Thos. B. Thayer, &c. Boston : James M. Usber. 1855« 
34mo. pp. 182. 

2. The Origin and Histoiy of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment 
By Thomas B< Thayer, &c. Boston: James M. Usher. 1856. 12mo« 
pp. 251. 

Ths ktter work is an amplification of the argoment in the former^ 
together with some additional chapters and sections. We are told 
ihat, in the smaller fonui it bas had a large and rapid sale, summa-* 
rîlj and skeleton*wise as the snbject was necessarilj treated in that 
volume. The enlarged édition is so much more valuable, in almost 
ail respects, that we maj jnstlj hope it will be procured even bjr 
ihose who alreadj own the smaller. Though doubled in size, it is 
still but a compendium, from which nothing can be spared without 
damage. It is arrangdd with that regard for naturai and perspic* 
uous order which chanioterizes ail the productions of the author^ 
and it is written throughout with bis usual clearness, neatness of 
expression, and obvions point. 

He begins bj layîng down thèse two propositions as unquestiona* 
ble : '' Ist. If the doctrine of endless punishment be, as affirmed by 
its believers, absolutelj and indispensablj necessarj to the préserva* 
tion of virtue, and to perfect obédience to the laws of God ; if thîs 
be the salutarj and saving influence of the doctrine, then it consti" 
tûtes one of the strongest possible reasons for its being revealed to 
man at the verj earliest period of the world's hîstorj. 2d. If end- 
less punishment be true, it is terriblj true to ail those who are in 
danger ; and, if true, ail mankind are in danger, — wherein is found 
another powerftil reason whj it should bave been made known, in 
the dearest manner, on the very morning of création ;— in the clear" 
est manner : it should not bave been left in doubt and obscurity, by 
the use of indefinite tenus ; but it should bave been proclaimed in 
language which no man could mîsunderstand," &c. 

He then proceeds to show that it was not revealed, in any way^ 
during the long period occupied by the Old Testament, — neither 
before the Law, nor under the Law, includîng the times of the Pro^ 
phets. Throughout this period, forming two-thirds of the âge of the 
human race, the rewards promised for obédience, and the punîsh-* 
ments for disobedience, were distinctively announoed as pertainîng 
to the prêtent state. Indeed, " life and immortality were not then 
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bronght to lîght," for thongh a fatare ezistenoe was recognioed, k 
was but the bare fact of such an existence, in Sheol, witbout any 
clear disclosure of its activity, its sufiering or joj. So far, tben, 
Révélation îs confessedlj silent as to tbe doctrine of endless punisb- 
ment. And tbis circumstance not onlj sbows tbe late origin of ibe 
doctrine in point of bistorj, but it ah» bears yerj beavilj against 
iis trutb, for tbe reasons stated in tbe foregoing propositions. If ît 
be pleaded tbat tbis argument would make it bear equally against 
the trutb of endless bappîness, we may justlj saj tbat everj body 
must feel at once tbat tbe two cases are yery différent in principle. 
For it neitber endangers one*s eyerlastinff welikre, nor wrongs bim 
in any way, to eonfbr upon bim an etemal blessedness of wbiob be ba4 
not been apprîzed beforeband ; but to expose bim to etemal remeifi* 
lesg woe, as tbe penalty for disobedieaoe in tbis life, and yel ^ve 
hinl no notice of it, till bis probation expires and it la too late to 
esoape, — tbis is treating bim witb infinité unfairness, to say the 
leaat. It sbould be distinotly obeerred, tbat this would be a caM 
wholly différent, in pnnciplei &om ail cases in wbbb tbe oonae^ 

Suences of evil^^loing are remediaUe, and desîgned &r tbe good of 
io sufferer. 
Having tbus sbown tbat tbe doctrine <^ ^idleas panishment eaa 
Dot be found in tbe Old Testament» tbe autbor tben traces its ongai 
to tbe beathens. Of course, be bas room only to pdnt ont tais 
latter fact in a gênerai way. In passing, we aviol ourselyes of the 
opportunity to remark, tbat tbe rîse of tbis tenet among tbe hrn^ 
tbeoB and tbe Jews would présent a rich field of investigation to 
ose wbo bas tbe time and means to exjdore it. Witbout affscting 
to bave an adéquate aoquaintance witb it, we are yet sure that a 
th(Mrougb inquiry in tbis quarter would lead to conclusions some* 
wbat différent from those tbat are oommonly entertained» botb with 
respect to tbe prevalence of tbat o^Ânion be^ure tbe Christian enh 
ana witb respect to tbe form it wore even whare it was beld. Wheii 
men, witbout tbe aid of au explicit revelatios, began to oontemplate 
tbe future existence, as a oonsciouflly active lifef tbey carried fi^r-» 
ward into it an administration of rewards aad punisbments, with. 
such various modifications bowever, as th^ various notîoBS of ri^t 
and wrong suggested. At first, tbey did not troid)le tbemsrivBft 
about tbe resuit of such a state, nor ajxml its Relations to other 
important topics, nor witb questions wbether it would be absolutelj 
endless, or not. Tbey did not distinctly fix any eaà to ît ; and tbey 
did not distinctly define it to be endless. Strietly speaking, tbey 
did not, at first, tbink on tbis point*. £ven when theur philosophera 
and speculatists afterwards begau to define, it is questicoaUe wbether 
tbe most of tbem brought ma preeise point into décision ; thongh 
some of tbem decided against aie ei^Iess. dwation of wiferii^. 
Still, people were veiy alow ia coming to ^ view jaf tbe inaumcoible 
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and momentous beariogs of tliis question. Wo may remark, va the 
case of the Jews, that when thej began to regard the future life as 
Bomething more than a shadowj existence in Sheol, — when, in the 
times of the Apocrypha, they came into the belief of an active, 
intelligent, and spiritual state hereafter, theîr préjudices with respect 
to the Gentiles would naturally color their views of punishment 
there, and lead them greatly to aggravate the heathen représenta- 
tion of suffering in the next world. 

In the third place, Mr. Thayer shows that the doctrine of endl^ 

Îunishment is not tauffht in the New Testament, — neither in the 
Tew Testament idea of Hell, nor in ite use of the words everlasting^ 
Hermd, for eryer, &c. He then accounts for the rise of that doc- 
trine in the early Christian Church, by the introduction of heathen 
and Jewish corruptions ; and traces îts prevalence there, till its reg- 
ular establishment as an article of faith in the Fifth General Coun- 
dl, A. D. 553. ^ 

Finally, he shows, by historical testimony and facts, what moral 
influence the doctrine has actually ezerted on the lives and happi- 
ness of its believers. 

We hâve already said that this work is but a compendium. Let 
us not be misunderstood to mean that it is a skeleton, or an ab- 
stract 80 closely condensed that the life is pressed out of it. The 
reader will find it far from being dry ; it is concise, indeed, but full 
of lively thought, and the argument is always perfectly clear, while 
ît covers the whole of the ground which the author marks out. 

3. Annual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1856. Exhibiting the most important Discove- 
ries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. Together with a List of récent 
Scientific Publications ; a Classifîed List of Patents ; Obituaries of 
eminent Scientific Men ; Notes on the Progress of Science during' the 
Year 1855, etc. Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., Editer of the 
"Year-Book of Agriculture," "Pamiliar Science," "Knowledge is 
Power," etc. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, &c, 1856. 12mo. pp. 398. 

Were it needful to inform our readers of the character of this 
work, we should speak in the highest terms of it as a record of dis- 
coveries and valuable suggestions in every part of the wide domain 
marked out in the title-page. We shall, however, give our readers 
the crédit of supposing that ail of them, who feel an interest in 
Science and Art, are already acquainted with the séries of volumes 
to which this belongs. They will find the présent number equal in 
value to any that hâve preceded it. 

An article, filling a new department of the work, is that of Dr. 
Bell On the so-called " Spiritual Manifestations," in which we hâve 
the testimony of a clear-headed observer to the fact of the strange 
VOL. xin. 18 
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pheoomena, and ako to cîroom^iices whîch diow that they oan not be 
reaaoDablj asoribed to the agenoy of spirits from anoUier world. 
The "Notes bj the Editor," with which the volame oçeo»^ and 
which gives a smnmiury sketcà of the progress of Scienoe during the 
past jear, serres at once for a table of contents^ aad î(x a «on¥^ 
nient introduction to the work. 

4. Memoir of Rev. John Moore \ with Sélections fh>in his Corres- 
pondence, and other Writings. By John G. Adams, &c. Boston^ 
A. Tompkins. 19S^. 13mo. pp. 860. 

A full notice of this work in the next nniaber. 

5. Biography and B^story of the Indians of Nor^ America) êto/m 
its First Discoveiy. By Samuel G. Drake. Boston : Sanboaru^ Carter 
& Bazin. 

The sameness which usuaUy makes the annals of aQ 8aTa|;e tribee 
dry and teaious, is relieyed, in this work, by the philosophie refleo- 
Hons with which the industnous author bas enlivened and divenâfied 
his pages. Before examination, we could hardly hâve believed iàat 
80 interestins and valuable a work on Indian life coold be wntt^iL 
Mr. Brake has a genius peculiarly fitting him for such a work. 
Yery many years ago he conoeiTed the purpose of bringing to^ether 
and consolidadnff into a System the annals of 1^ aboriginsd tribes of 
this country, induding tbe'events which grew eut of their relations 
with European nations ; uid this purpose becoming a passion has 
been pursued with« singl^ess of aim which is almost always the 
l^oarantee of suooess. Though yery far from being a récent work, it 
is entitled to présent notice, fnm. the &ct that at a ^me when so 
many are curions to înquire into the past of our country's expe^ 
rience, the labors of Mr. Brake baye a prominent use. There ia» 
and probably can be, no CRibstitute for his history of the North 
American tn^tiaos. He has ezhausted the subject ; and with ail 
antiquarians hîs work will haye a dassic famé. We must add, that 
hÎB Btatement of what *we may tenu the lodian side of the contro- 
Versy between the aborigines and the more récent occupants of our 
soil, is eminentJy just. A very comprehensive index rives his work 
espedal value, particularly to those who would use it as a book of 
référence. s* 

6. Lectures on Modem History, from the Irruption of the North- 
ern Nations to the close of the American Révolution. By William 
Smyth. With Additions; including a Préface, and a List of Booka 
on Aïoerican History. By Jared Sparks. Boston: Sanbom, Carter 
& Bazin. 

To call attention to the utility and excellence of this work is with 
us a labor of love indeed. For the past few years it has been almost 
a constant companion. We bave r€»d no work of modéra history^ 
without first taking ihe initiatory stqp, by oonsultbg the j^affA of 
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Smjth. It doe» not giye many detsdis, but tells wbere they xiiay be 
feimd. It puts the reader in a position from which to take a cor- 
reet Tiew of anj particular epooh. It warns him of tbe préjudices 
or partialités wbich bave influenced bistorians. It also points out 
the epoobs of hîstory — directs marked attention to tbe salient fea- 
toie^ présents tbe pi?ot on wbicb controUing eyents turn, and 
ezplaios tbe issues wbicb give meaning and pmnt to wbat would 
olberwise be profitless and unînteresting. In sbort, tbe work is ibe 
same to tbe reader of bistqrj tbat a guide-book is to tbe traveller. 
It is tbe guide-book of modem bistory. It informs beforeband wbat 
is to be seen in tbe past, and from wbat points of observation to see 
it Tbose wbo intend reading Mabon's History of England, sbould 
by no means neglect tbe last two bundred and fifiy pages of Smytb. 
^ose wbo are to read Macaulay for tbe first time, sbould first read 
Smytb from page 253 to about page 400. Tbose wbo would get a 
JQSt view of the Eevolutionary war, will find Smytb's Lectures on 
that subject above ail price. We wiH'simply add, tbat tbe additions 
by Mr. Sparks form a very useful feature of tbe work. In cer- 
tain attempts to get at some obscure event in our bistory, w^ bave 
been under great obligations to bis list of works on American bis- 
tory. E. 

7. Herodotus. A New and Literal Version from the Text of 
Baehr. With a Geographical and General Index. By Henry Carey, 

Tbe History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thacydides. A new 
and Literal Version from the Text of Arnold. By the Rev. Henry 
Dale, M. A. 

The Tragédies of Sophocles : in English Prose. The Oxford Trans- 
lation. 

The Iliad of Homer, literally Translated ; with Explanatory Notes. 
By Théodore Alois Buckley, B. A. 

Thèse volumes are the récent additions to ** Harper's Classical 
Idhrary." Tbe first one bere named is tbe very foustun c^ history. 
The manner of Herodotus bespeaks bis antiquity. His simpUcity is 
childlike. wfiis style is whoUy free from tbe technicalities and for- 
maliams wbicb characterize tbe maturity of historîcal discourse. In 
the fQilowing> from bis Essay on BjBiorjf Maoauky makes the 
porter represeftt Herodotus : " If an educated man were giving an 
aecount of the kte change of administration, be would say, * Lord 
Qoderiob resigned ; and tbe king in conséquence sent ibr the Duke of 
Wellington.' A porter telk the story as if be 1^ been bid bebind 
the curtaius of the royal bed-chamber at Windsor. * So Lord Gode* 
rich says, " I cannot man^ this business ; I must go out." So 
the Ring says, says be, ^* Well, then, I must send for tbe Duke of 
Wellington, tbat's ail." ' This is tbe very manaer of tbe &ther of 
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hîstorj." We are glad to get Thucjdîdes in so intelligible a trans- 
lation. The présent translater enjojed peculiar advantages, hayîng 
ihe notes and annotations of several predecessors to aid him. With- 
eut doubt his version îs much the best édition of Thucydides îd 
English dress. Sophocles in manj particulars was the prototype of 
Shakspeare. The resemblance which has been detected between cer- 
tain of his characters and those created by the Saxon bard is by no 
means fanciful. The translation in prose has the merit of being 
literal. Buckley*s version of Homer will enable the reader to décide 
how far Pope's translation îs Pope's Iliad rather than Homer's. The 
dissimilarity is indeed very marked. It will be a curions and in- 
structive labor to read the one in connection with the other. At ail 
events, we are glad to see the literal Homer. 

Ail thèse volumes are neatly gotten up. They are more conve- 
nient for the hand than even Bohn's publications which they so 
olosely resemble. The price places them within the reach of the 
humblest means. The names of the publîshers leave no room for 
doubt as to the completeness of the " Classical Library." s. 

8. Indîa, Ancient and Modem. Geographical, Historicaf, Politi- 
cal, Social and Religious ; with a particular Account of the state 
and prospects of Christianity. By David O. Allen, D. D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co^ 185a 

The author of this work was an American Missionary in India 
for a quarter of a century ; during which period he was assidnous 
in making himself acquaînted with the social, political, and religious 
condition of the country. Intending to dévote his life to the Mis- 
sionary cause in India (an intention which ill health compelled him 
to relinquish,) he has pursued an inquîry into its past and présent, 
with sometking of the enthusiasm which attends one's effort to 
master the annals of his native land. The fruits of this researck 
are in the handsome octavo before us. It is impossible to read a 
diapter without being impressed with the thoroughness, the impar- 
tiality, the cautious discrimination and the sound judgment, which. 
oharacterize the whole work. The title-page promises much, but 
the expectation it raises is justifîed by readtng the volume» Indeed, 
it is a work for study rather than for reading. It is literally cram- 
med with information ; and, if we except what relates to the Hindoo 
period (the meagreness of which we are hardly willing to forgive,) 
it is a complète portrayal of the past and the présent of one of the 
most interesting and mysterious régions of the globe. The plan of 
the work is admirable, and has enabled the author to présent a 
great amount and variety of information without introducing confu- 
sion into the reader's mind. Taking a brief view of the Hindoo 
period, we are brought into a distinct and somewhat exhaustive 
acquaintance with the condition of the eountry under the Moham- 
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medaB rul« ; then cornes an aooount of the disooTeries and oonqnests 
ef the Europeans, with ûiU détails relatiye to the Bridsh dominion ; 
Mlovnng thfis, we are made acquainted with the customs, manners, 
and religions characterâtics of the inhabitants ; the work eondndiqg 
with an historical acoount of the introduction of Christianity bj the 
Protestant Misions, and with a statement of the probable results 
jet to foUow from Mkâonarj efforts. 

In the bri^ q»oe proper to a hotioe, we can give but little in the 
waj of particnlûs descripdye of the contents of so large a WOTk. 
One feature> howerer» is so reraarkaUe, and takes us so much bj 
surprise, t^t we cannot pass it bj without giying it a brief state- 
ment. We allude to the â^ts touching the p^ jgam j of the Chris- 
tian couverts, to the toleration whîch the church diows this custom, 
and the palliation which our author Tolunteers in behalf of the 
same ! It amounts almost to demonstratiye eridence of the auihor^s 
ficblitj to facts, that he speaks with peiftct frankness on a point, 
where fkctç are so certain to offsod the convictions and the moral 
sensé of his reade^. Had we lead in a book wrifiten by one who 
avows hostilitj to the missionarj movement, the statement that the 
prelbesed Christian chui^h jn India tôleaites polygamj on ihe part 
ofilie native' codvertd, we shotdd hâve reffarded the statement as 
unqu&lifie(Hy £ils«i. Yet the' disclblsures of our au<^or permit no 
doubt of the fact, that the foreign mîssionâjry moYeiéent, represéUt^ 
ing Bpiscopaliana, iPresbyterianSf Baptists and CopgregationaU8|te, 
hsfve made a oon^promûe with ^ custom whiob we ar^ confident iv>, 
Christian oommunity wffl.look i^n wiUi the least d^ee of allpwr 
auee. The " Calcutta, Missionarj Conférence»" representing ail thèse 
sGcts, looking et the anoient Jewish précèdent in the light of a sanc- 
tion, w^re unaniifiouB in pi^ttiqg fcarth tjbe foUowing statement : 

**ïf a couvert beforfe becoming a Christian h^ married more 
wivés th^n one, in accôrdance with the practice of the Jewish and 
priniitive Christian chuirches, Jie skall be permitted to keep ihem^ 
aîli but such a person is not eligible to anj office in the churdl.'* 

(p.j602.) 

With the rpei:mi8sion thua autboritatively granted, eue author 
coincides, statiug and defendîng his opinion as foUows : 

" Now what shall be doue in respect to oiuch persons (poljga- 
mîsts) when they give crédible évidence of personal pietj and seek 
admission into the Christian church ? No case of this kinid occurred 
in my ewn missionary expérience. But some cases hâve occurred in 
India, and this diffîculty will occur in numerous instances in the 
progrees of the gospel. The subject will also hâve the considéra- 
tion and décision of the highest authority, ecclesîastical and judî- 
ôary, in India and Engknd. Hy opinion is thàt the geuMat 
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piuotioe in misûons in respect to sucli cases will be as follows : — 
When anj man who bas more than one wife to whom be bas been 
legallj married, wisbes to be admitted into tbe Cbristian cburch be 
will be required to make a free and fall statement of bis domestic 
relations. He will be permitted to retain bis marital connection 
witb ail bis wives, and bis parental relation to ail bis cbildren, sab- 
ject to tbe discipline of tbe cburcb for tbe proper govemment of 
bis bousebold. Wbetber be maj or may not oobabit witb bis dif- 
férent wives, will be left, I believe, entirely to bim and to tbem to 
act according to tbeir views of duty. At tbe same time, tbe nature 
of tbe married relation according to tbe Christian dispensation and 
tbe usage of tbe cburcb, and tbe reason wby sucb cases are for a 
wbile tolerated, will be fuUy ezplained. No man. tbus admitted 
wbile a polygamîst can be ordûned a Christian teacber. In this 
way polygamy will bave tbe testimony of tbe cburcb against it, and 
as no Christian man can ever become a polygamîst, ail sucb cases 
will cease witb tbe lives of tbose tbus admitted." (pp. ÔÔ3-84.) 

We regard thèse statements and palllatîons as by no means 
tbe least yaluable features of Dr. AUen's work; for wbile thej 
strengthen our confidence in the truthfulness and impartiality of bis 
statements, they furnisb a marked illustration of tbe tendency of 
&miliarity witb an evil to blînd one to its real character— ran illus- 
tration whicb bas its counterpart in the apologies for slavery witb 
wbîch we in this country are so familîar. Dr. Allen's expérience 
may further be considered as illustrating wbat tbe slaveholder's 
apdogy also illustrâtes, — tbat wbile famiharity with an institution 
is the best préparation for correctly stating its facts, it may be the 
very worst préparation for forming a correct judgment of its moral 
character and tendency. 

We bave only to add tbat tbe publishers bave brought ont tbe 
T»lume in a style worthy of its contents. The work will baye a 
permanent place in tbe library of the scbolar, and will, we doubt 
not, prove a standard authority witb ail who would know something 
of the ancient and modem condition of India. * b. 

9. The Universaliet Pulpit; embracing Sermons by Hosea Ballou, 
E. H. Chapin, Thomas Whittemore, O. H. Tillotson, T. B. Thayer, 
John Murray, Lemuel Wiiiis, and A. A. Miner. With a likeness ,of 
i^oh. Boston: J. M. Uaher. 18Sa ' 

^ In readîng the writings of m^n belon^uig to tiie same seot,^e6pe- 
cially in becoming acquain^ wîtH their > bie^rapbles» we genendly 
find a significant sameness of mlnd and chan^W. We aay a tàg" 
nificant sameness ; fo^ wbat fact could more signifioantly proye tbat 
tbe form of faitb représenta by thèse persons ia narrow, oner^ded, 
pu^ing fortb but an isolated phase of Cbristiaii bdief,'and bence 
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attraoting to itsélf odIj minds of a oorrespondîng mould and tempér- 
ament ? It is a oommon remark, that we know the mînisters of a 
certain seot »t a glanée — the nngle dogmatic featnre of that sect 
showing itself in the yerj expression of its living représentative ! 
It goes verj &r to strengthen our estimate of the '* manj-sided* 
neas," and henoe in the comprehensiveness of our faith, that it is 
foond to haye an attraction for the greatest vartety of mind, culture, 
and tempérament. The more we think of its name, the more we 
are satisfied that the word Universalism is its natnral cognomen. 
Oar fidth is striotlj ufdversàL — it présents ail the positive phases of 
a Christian faith, and has a powcr over minds the most dissîmilar. 
It représenta the universal heart and mind, and is rightly named 
Universalism. 

We hâve been led to this train of reflecjtion by looking at the 
names on the title-page of the work before ns. What a marked 
dissimilarit y of mental configuration do thèse names indîcate ! Each 
has an identitj. No one is a répétition of the other. There is 
indeed a common faith and a common trust ; but the unîtj of the 
faith is held with a most unqualified regard for the distinct manhood 
of each. '* The Universalist Pulpit '' contains a Sermon from eaoh 
of the preachers named on its title-page — a biographical sketch and 
a likeness accompanjing the sermon. We commend the work for 
the intrinsio merit of its printed page ; and also as an unintended 
(and for this reason ail the more conclusive) argument for the com- 
prehensiveness of the theology of which the names of the preachers 
are but varied représentatives. e. 

10. Cyclopœdia of American Literature ; embracinfif Personal and 
Critical Notices of Authors, and Sélections from their Writings. 
From the Eariiest Period to the Présent Day; with Portraits, Auto- 
graphs, and other Illustrations. By Evert A. Duyckinck and George 
L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. New York : Charles Scribner. Boston : Fied- 
eric Parker. 1855. pp. 676 and 780. 

The design of this work, stated in the most gênerai terms, is '* to 
exhibit and illustrate the products of the pen on American soil." 
Commencing with George Sandys, whose translation of Ovid's 
Métamorphoses, printed in 1626, was thç first step towards an 
American literature, and coming, down to the présent day, the 
" Cyclopaedia," with scarcely an omissloorr-at least, with an approach 
to completeness hardly to bave been deemed possible — embraces 
biographical sketches and critical noticeâ of such writers on our soil 
as bave gùned i^ny thing o^ a Hterary réputation. The task 
•eems to us almoet herculean \ we cannot thmk of the boldness, 
the perseveranoe, and the attainments necessary to its conception and 
completion, without an émotion of wonder. Looking from the stand- 
points of our small aims and yet smaller achievements, such an 
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aohieyemei&t as this ** Cydopaddû/' timoÊt oiffremm us with ils 
vastnees and oompletenesB. 

We do DOt need the aatliorit j of great namefi to assare u» of the 
utUity of the work. We need not the aaniranee of Mr. Baneroft 
thai *' the critical skiU of the writers, thenr mtrit and reeeorcfa, th« 
oandor and oompieheonveoen, are admirable;" ernm a cunorj 
ezaminatlon will show, that " they hâve krout^t toge^er a inass or 
ûiterestiDg matter, which no inqnîrer oan cuspense wilh, m qm 
without gratitude." A statement fran Mr. Everett is entitkd to 
particolar attention^ in the &ct that it gifes an instanoe illnstfative 
of the tttility of the work. In a letter to the publii^iw he says, '* I 
was latelj applied to bj a oorre^ndent in Ênrope for mrticiilani 
relatîng to our accomplîshed and adyentorons oountrjmafi, Pr. Kane» 
and was able to r^er him at once to the *CydqMddia' for an 
amount of information which oonld not haTe been foond any wheie 
ebe, within my knowledge." 

To a mind gifted with the power of inâ^^t, the " Cydopœdia" îb 
afanost a substitute for a continnoos hktory of the eoiuitry. 1^ 
udiity of the labors of Ba«»oft and iHildreth d$m not «onsîst 30 
mnch in the knowledge of events with whi^ they aoqnaint us, aa ia 
the knowledge of tha inner Itfe of the peopla^ of wkioh the faete of 
oar history are bat the oatward expressiom An^iK)qiiiaintanee< with 
tte authors and the literatore af our oouatry/ia >bQl anôther w<^x^ 
reaching that, to repcesent whi^ forma thd main puvposaiof hîstoiy. 
Let any one read the <' €S|3aolop8adiaiV aad ml Ameriean hîal^rj 
together, and he will be edified and amaaed to teof how the one 
refleots the other — rather, how both refleot the same eosential thing,i 
^e aation's idea. A people^s Ufe, though oomlnniog an almostr 
infinité diversity of particulars, though devèloping disSbot phases,^ 
and emphasîzing itaelf in peculiar epoohsi is, mer ail, a unit; and 
to the clear insi^t ils most diseûnilar ezperienoea are seen to har* 
moDÎze in a single identity. The fibre of a tree may indieate 4» the 
naturalist the quality of the fruit it will bear, as distinctly as^the 
very taste of the fruit reveals the same thing to the comitoon jùdg- 
ment. The Duyokinoks are but the oounterparts of Baneroft, HQ- 
dreth, and Grahame. In form, and in the siatemeni of fact, the 
two sphères of labor are widely différent; to thé mîtid eompn^en- 
sive enough to peroeive the higheet signifioance of eabh, the effect of 
both labors is almost identical. 

We must say a word of the arhtngement. It te obronologîcal, 
Mowing the oïder of birth in its àceount of each individual. It 
divides our literary history înto three epochs — the Pnritan, the 
Bevolutionary, and the Présent Gentury. Each of thèse periods has 
a marked peculiarity. The literature of the Puritan perrod, Mke its 
annals, is rugged, TÎgorous and strong. Among its prominent names 
are Roger Williams, Gotton, Hooker, Mathers, and J<matlian Ed- 
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wards. A transition from the theolo^cal character of this period to 
the discussion of the légal questions which foUowed — which transition 
finds its pivot in Benjamin Franklin — brings us to the Révolu- 
tionarj period, — a period resplendent with the names of Otis, Adams,. 
Jefferson, Hamilton and Jay. To the third period belong the names 
— each the représentative of a particular department of literature — 
of Channing, Webster, Story, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Brjant 
and Bancroft. The propriety and lucidness of this arrangement are 
obvious. 

We must record our admiration of the strict impartiality which 
characterizes the critical notices of authors, and also the choice 
evinced in the sélections from their writings. We see no tendency 
to omit, on the one hand, or to unduly notice, on the other, irre- 
spective of the intrinsic daims of the several pensons who properly 
belong to the list of American authors. Of course, the tastes which 
led to such a work must hâve hq^ préférences, — ^préférences, we 
mean, not in the sensé of placîng that which is more excellent before 
that which is less excellent, but in the sensé of placing a particular 
kind of excellence before a différent yet no ways inferior kind ; but 
we are confident that the *' Oydopaedia " gives no indication of such. 

We hâve only to add tàat the print, paper, binding, and other 
mechanical features of the work, are in admirable keeping with its 
contents. The type, whidi was cast espedally for the " Cydope- 
dîa,'' though neoessarily not large, is very dear, and may be read 
without pain to any eye not infirm. The portraits, autographs and 
Other illustrations, are artistically executed, necessarily forming a 
mostvaluable feature in such a work. Not alone for the sake of 
those, whose industry, researoh and risk bave given the country so 
complète a likeness of itself, as it was and is, but also for the sake 
of that numerous dass whose mind it is calculated to instruct and 
edify, we eamestly oommend the work to the patronage of a gen< 

erous public. s. 

> 

11. The Christ of History : an Argument grounded in the Facts of 
his Life on Earth. By John Young, M. A. New York: 'Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1855. pp. 260. 

Leaving entirely ont of the account the miraculous in the history 
of Christ, looking npon his expérience as if he were simply a man, 
the author of this work bas endeavored to construct an argument 
conclusive of his oneness with Qod. We think that every experi- 
enced and unbiassed reader will view such an attempt with suspi- 
cion. The method of such an argument is vicious in the extrême. 
Let any one go to history with a view to get argument of any sort, 
and the temptation to cull and assort facts to suit his purpose, is 
likely to be irrésistible. In this way most any thing can be proved. 
We need not indeed charge an author with an intention to deceive ; 
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but by pursuîng frach a method Ije will nnconscîously deceîve — ^per- 
hapa himself more than his reader. The tiUe of the work above- 
oamed, and its analjsis or chapter of contents, promise much ; bat 
tàe book îtself will be lîkelj to disappoint the majority of readenF. 
The best portions of the work are its accoants of the existing phik»- 
ophîes at the appearing of Christ ; but even thèse are stated in too 
gênerai terms. AU through the work, indeed, we find a great deartk 
oif particulars. Thoee who already belleve in the dogma which the 
book aîms to fortify, will perhaps be satisfied with its argumenta* 
<âon. We shall be surprised to hear that h has made a dngle eon- 
vert. B. 

13. Ghmces and Glimpses; or, Fifty Yeanr Social, ineluding Twen?» 
tf Yemn' Profeasional Life. By HarrioC K. Hunt» M. I>. Bostcmt 
John P« JeweU & Co. 

What readîng is so fkscinating and instniethre as U(^rapby ? It 
eèould seem that no life can be so uneventful and tame in its ikets 
that it will not catch the hue of romance, and be pokrised with a 
great law or moral, when it is written eut and put into Hteratuie. 
And if an ordinary expenence, well told, can e»site an interest in 
us which a knowledge of the reality itself would not impart, how 
ttiuck more stirring and valuah^ the story of a career, in whidi 
great moral energy, devoat loyalty to truth, and a sunny heart 
opened a path through taneled pr€Ju<Mces and matted customs to an 
original useMness ! Such is the meaning of the volume which Har» 
riott K. Hunt has published under the titk, " Ghwces and Glimpses.** 
We hâve read it with a very deep and unflagging interest. One 
eannot be weary in following eyen the moet triVud détails of it. 
There is so much genuine enthusiasm in every page — such gushes of 
heart-feeling — su<£ unquestioning and unfearing devot»>n to auT 
new truth that is revealed or suspected, and such âncertty of reli» 
gious expression, that one is swept along through the bocÂc as if iè 
offered ail the extemal stimulant of an exciting noveU Miss Hunt 
writes not from her mind, but firom her fiMu^gs and soûl. Hej^ 
book boils and foams with vitality. It has more strength and i]»)re 
flavor than if it had been written with more care and more sym- 
metry in cooler moods. 

Her father and mother were among the early converts of Murray, 
and the ehapters in which Miss Hunt records the memories of her 
childhood open a most charmingview of a home cheered by the Kght 
which gushed from that early XJniversalîst feith. No one can read 
the pages in which the writer pours eut her gratitude for the home- 
Kfe with which Providence blessed her, or those that record her 
fkther*s sudden death and its influence on the household, with dry 
eyes, or without feeling deeply the superiority of a faith that in- 
spires the affections over one that speaks to the conscience alone. 
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Most tender ackBowledgments are made ako of the streDgiih and 
solaoe the family dériva in seasons of trouble firom the pastoral 
mîniatrj of Father Ballou. 

One sees in this Tolnmei moreorer, the incipient stîrrings and the 
«a|»d advance among us of the great principle whioh is connecte^ 
with the advooaoj of Women's Eiffhte. Harriot Hont is a fearlesa, 
enthusiastic, praotioal adyocate of wat cause. She interprets yiyîdlj 
enough the need of a deeper and wider (H^ture for woman« The 
mean sophisms and paltrj wit that oppose ail movement in thafc 
j&:ection shrivel before tbe Ter j heat of her oonyictions. She saw 
rery earlj the call to women to become phjsioians. She tndned 
heiself for that profession. The authorities of Harvard Collège that 
BBubbed her first re(|uest to studj in iheir médical department, hâve 
been disarmed bj her ar^aments, and hâve ncMmnalljr retreated from 
theb position. She bas vifforouslj walked throogh «corn and laughter 
to a noble position in her caUing, where her influence is a steady 
support to the cause she has so much at heârt No documents in 
fi^r (£ the poiitical rights of women hâve more pungencj, or wield 
a topio with whioh an opponent wiU be more loatii to cope, than Dr. 
Harriot's letters to the l^easurer of Boston, protestina against the 
tinrighteousness of being tazed without being allowea the right of 
représentation. 

The influence of Mias Hunt's book will be good. It preaches thç 
unspeakable worth and sacredness of home. It pleads with women 
to liead a life of usefulness and not of surface and show* It pleads 
for women against the impediments of custom, the barbarities of 
law, and the mean selfishness of public opinion* It shows how a 
woman can be useful, strong, and prominent as a force in societjc^ 
without being anj less modest and feminine. We hope that it wiÙ 
be widely read, and that ita lessons will be seriouslj pondered. k. 

13. The Life and Works of Goethe ; with Sketches of his Age and 
Contemporaries, from Published aiid Unpublished Sources. By G. H. 
Lewes, author of " The Bioffraphical History of Philosophy.^ In two 
Volumes. Boston : Ticknor S; Fields. 

We announced the appearance of this book in our last issuci but 
had no room then to allude to ils character and contents. It is a 
very valuable and a very interesting bîography. In the ûrst place^ 
it is a thorough treatment of its thème. Mr. Lewcs entered into 
the work con (imare. He knew how meagre the accounts of Goethe 
in Eoglish literature had been ; he knew how much spéculation and 
nebulous '* constructive " biography one must wade through in the 
German memoîrs and easays, to get at one new authentic fact; he 
knew how little dependence can be placed on Goethe's own recollée 
tiens of his earlier years ; and he set himself, with the honesty and 
pertinacity of a true " positivist," to the task of finding out, and put* 
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tiog into décent Eoglîâh shape, ail that can be known of tfae circom- 
stances, the changes, and the morale of the great German poet's 
career. 

The work îs done well. A great many fkcts are brooght ont in 
thèse pages that wîll be new, we are sure, eren to diligent stndents 
of Goethe. His relations to women and hîs marrîage are set in 
dearer light than any biography, English or German, has ever cast 
npon them. His Weimar lire and hb relations as a reformer to 
German literature are laddlj portrajed ; while the widelj unequal 
values of his scientifio labors, and his mérita as a stadent and discoT* 
«rer in natural science, are discnssed, and weighed, and appreciated, 
as no critic has done the work, or has been able to do it, before. AU 
his prominent literary productions, too, are subjected to a careftd 
Ysrîticism by Mr. Lewes, which, by its fréquent severity of tone» 
oommends itaelf to us as sincère and impartial in its intention, if it 
does not always seem penetrating, sympathetio, and profound. 

It is not our office or purpose to raise the question here^—* 
how commendable or répulsive, how noble or mean, the whole 
eharacter of Goethe appears, as drawn anew in thèse volumes* 
Beaders will find the chapters attractive by their vigor and dear* 
ness of portraiture ; they must draw conclusions for themselvea. 
We hâve gained from Mr. Lewes' work an enlarged conception 
of the breadth and massiveness of Goethe's intellect,— of the men- 
tal heroism he displayed in his seventy years of 8elf*training, and 
of the marvellous combination in his genius of a hardy realism 
and a sweet and graceful lyric fervor — making him a leader in the 
most perplexing mazes of science, and at the same time the most 
exquisîte song«writer of G^rmany. We hâve leamed, also, to see 
by évidence in thèse volumes deeper justification for Jung Stilling*s 
assertion that he was philanthropie and beneficent. But the chap* 
ters on his relations to women are darker than we had supposed the 
&cts would warrant. Mr. Lewes* attempts at defence are as weak 
as they are unworthy of a noble mind. The great poet was selfish 
and mean in his estimâtes of women, and his action towards thoee 
who interested his heart. He had no principles in love. It is sad- 
dening enough to turn from the record of '* Iphigenia in Tauris " to 
the story of Lili or Frederica of Sesenheim, and from Mr. Lewes' 
admirable analysis of " Faust " to his innocent narrative of Goethe's 
connection with Madame Von Stein. Thèse volumes certainly en* 
large the basis and ennoble the proportions, to English readers, of 
Goethe's genius, mental fortitude and life-long heroism in the pur* 
suit of truth ; but they preclude any future appeal in his behalf, 
from the condemnation of his heartlessness towards woman, in the 
court of manliness, purity, and honor. K. 
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PROSPECTUS. 
A 8HEAF OF 8E&X02C8, 

GtEANEO FROM A PASTOR'S FIELD. 

BY HENRY C. LEONARD. 

The Subscribeï will publish in April, a Volnme of Sermons wilh the abore 
tille. The volume will contain ihe varions lessons of a Village Paslor. The 
following are some of thp topics of the disconrses ; The Birihof Christ ; Chris- 
tian Dignily ; Christ's Power Progressive; The Gospel a Great Joy^to the Mas- 
ses ; yEe Growing Famé of Jésus ; The Saviour*s Triumph : The Son of God 
the Lord of this World and the Nezt; Reunion and Récognition; The FqIûI- 
ment of Prophecr; War; Forms ; Prayer ; The Way to Sal^ation ; Confes- 
sion; The Law, ÔE Conscience the Law of Grod ; The Christian Life Progres- 
sive; Trust ;'Oheerful View of Life; Fidelity of Christian Women; The 
Importance of.Trifles; The End of Trial; Tempérance; A Sabbàth Day's 
Jonrhéy;' ThoughCs on Auiumn. 

It*is'hOped that this volume will find a place in the homes of our commuDîoo, 
and thàt it will pr6ve to be in thèse abodes a good and useful contribution to 
their libraries of religions rjeading. 

Itf will be a^'beautiful 12mo. volume of abont 400 pa^es, and ezécuied in the 
best*siyie bf Boston work, aft $lper volume. Six copies for $5. In fall giU 
binding at $1,50 per volume. 



Also, In Press, 
FOR BIBLE-CLASSES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS! 
A NEW 0LAB8 BOOE! ^ 

The Subscriber will publish early in" May, a new CLASS-BOOK, wiih the 
following title: ^THE HOLY LAND; Comprisiner Qfeoarraphical and l^stori- 
cal Sketches of Prohllnent Localities and Events aescribed in the Bible. By 
George H. Emerson. 

The design of this Class Book is to give the scholar such an acquaintance 
with the Physical Features of the Holy Land, that thé reading'of the Bible "will 
be to himsomething Hke the reading of a country over which he has traveUed / 
with whose mouniains, valleys, plains, Iakes and rivers *he' is already acguaint^ 
ed; the sites of whose ancient cities and prominent events he bas seen. With 
a view to this end^ ttie description of any môuntain, plain, or city is aecompanied 
with a sketch of • one i^r^^ore of the events associatedwith it in the Bible. It is 
confidently believéd tHat afamiliar acquaintance with .the contents of the Cla5;s 
Book will giv^e'the scholar a Tiew irUerest in reading the Bible, in that it \trill ena- 
ble him Xottàcalize^ and to retain very much of its Aistorical and biographUal por- 
tions. A MAP> of suflBicient minuteness fur the scholar's use; will accompany it.' 

Price, per dozen copies, $2,50. 



FAIGE'S oqmmentaky. 

The Subscriber has just purchased the stéréotype plates, together with the 
copyright, of the Three Volumes of Paige's Cdmmentary. It is the intention 
of theauthor to cefitinue this work» and the foupth volume will beissued as 
soon as ready. - The three volumes already pubJished comprise the FourGospels 
with the Acts of the Apostles; asjiollows : •* ' 

Paige's Commentary, Vol. I., Matthew and Mark. 
«^ » « II.. Luke and John. 

" III., Acts of Apostles. 
Thèse are bound in substantial half-leather binding, and are sold at the low 
price of $1 per volume. They are indispensable lo every Universalist in the 
study of the Scriplures. Libéral discounts to Bible-Classes and Sabbath-Schools. 
We will send either of them by mail and prepaying postage, on receipt of ihê 
retail price in cash or postage-stainps. 

Address A. TOMPKfNS, Publisher, Boston. 

AprU 1, 1856. 
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WILLIAM A. HALL, PRINTER, 2fè SCHOOL STREET, BOSTO: 
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Art. XV. 
Moses : or The Provideniial Method of Human Elévation. 

A GREAT man is a perpétuai hutnan interest. One is 
the better for contact even wilh the humblest good man, 
and every such man is, in his place, a beneficent force in 
the world. But the more one is, the more he imparts ; 
and in proportion as one is great as well as good, we feel 
him in making his acquaintance. It ennobles and digni- 
fies us to sympathize with the nobleness of a great souL 
It refreshes and quickens us to breathe the higher atmos- 
phère in which such an one lives, and we feel the current 
of a new life flowing into our being as we know him. 
Our feebler soûls grow great and strong in the baptism of 
bis strength, and our manhood becomes more muscular 
and vigorous as his manhood sheds its electric force into 
us, and his deeds stir us with their inspirations. 

Moses is not of our time, nor are we his disciples. We 
walk in a larger light, under the leadership of a more 
perfect master. Yet, looking back, we see him the chosen 
servant of God, bravely and with singular fidelity address- 
ing himself to the work with which he was charged— and 
amidst ail the great soûls, who hâve risen above the level 
of their times and helped to make the past illustrions and 
the présent what it is, we see him, next to Christ alone, 
filling the broadest horizon and standing the grandest of 
them ail ; and as, amidst the verdure and fruitage of some 
landscape, the traveller is often interested in looking back 
to the mountain in whose hollows are nursed the springs, 
and down whose sides flow the streams which hâve helped 
to create the beauty around him, so amidst the richer 
circumstances and the more luxuriant moral fruitage of 
our time, we do well to look back and study this grand 
old man — ^the qualities of his character ; the nature of his 
work ; and the civilizing forces he has infused into the 
life of the world. 

Guizot, in his " History of Civilization," expresses the 
conviction that, from âge to âge, nations bave transmitted 
VOL. xm. 19 
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something to their successors, which is never loet, but 
whicfa grows and continues as a common stock, and will 
thus be carried on to the end of ail things.^ He thus sug- 
gests the doctrine of a progressive plan in human affairs. 
And to some such conviction, the intelligent study of bi&^ 
tory can scarcely fail to lead us ail. Without it, history 
is a riddle, for which there is no solution. The successive 
acbievements end expériences of cmr raoe drift before us 
on the «sa of time, but we bave no \nw by wbioh to ex« 
phôi its euirenis, or thêir direction* Tbat tbere bas béen 
an advance of onr Tace into gradually bigher sts^es of 
oalturo and civilisation, though <^en throc^h decay and 
appâtent retrogression, can not be denied ; but except n» 
we bave tbe dooirtae of a divine phn, we are without any 
rational oxplanation why it should bave been ao. The 
confeeelon of smdi a plan, as a broad généralisation, ex-* 
plains every Ibing. It inoludesi, indeed, spécial adjust-- 
tssdotB wbioh we can not eotapvehend^and iràve» room for 
questions which we oan not ansiwer, becaitse tbey pertain 
ta tbe field of infinité, and not of finite, knowledge^ Still, 
redncing ail that ae^ns^ inexplicable into subaet vience ta 
ooe central law, il miaUes us to see tbat the procession of 
affes movea k& i^p with God's tiine, and aolves the riddle 
of history by tevealing His compirebénsi ve purpose streich* 
iog* tbrougb ît alL 

Heve ttea we bave the central prineiple wbicb this arti* 
ole aims to nnfbid. God is eduoating our raoe; and 
Mosea and the taw given by him show us bow He adapls 
}£»< îiistrfiaienlalities to tbe naeds of the world, and grad- 
ually fuvthers the poMfpoee in view. In the mevely haniaii 
aide of hi& ehaiianter and relations, Mosea is an ob^ct of 
na ainall interest, and well rewards our study ; but it is 
in tbe place he thus occupiez a» the représentative of a 
divine method, a» tbe s{^eial iastruntent and illustration 
of a provfajentiai plan, tbat he becomee most an objeot of 
interes% and fatst deservee our study* In tbis place, and 
asi tbe lepresetttotive of l»s System, we are finally con<» 
oemed lo oonsidecr him^heffe; Imt that ou labor may 
not be wholly lacking in eomple'tettess, we mnst first pass 
the leading events of bis life and his personal obaracter 
ianeview* 
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Thre^ Imfldtedaiiid fifty feara had passed since the call 
of Abrafaaiki) and one hotidred and tbirty-five years since 
tto rcmoval of the Israélite^ into Bgypt. Not wîtbout 
a pmpom^ weinay be «ure, had they gone Ibère. Egypt 
was the mùtél and intelleotaal centre of the world ; the 
90at of leaming and of art^ Selected as this people was 
ta be the chosen depoeitory of a great Uuth) it was but 
fit tbat rtiey ehonld firet aeqnire the civîlkkig arts and 
emptoyments needftil for them, when they shou)d be 
^^ changed from wandering shepherds into a fixéd an4 
indastrioas people." ^ How oould they do it eo well aa 
itt Ihe midst of thi» Bgyptian civiliisattofi*— even thongh ii 
mast be as boadmen at last ? This porpose was nearly 
accomplisfaed, and the tktw was approaêbing for anothef 
«tep fofwatd. Moees^ therefore, was bom. And mark 
the évident providenee by whicb bta birth and ail the 
droamstancea of bis edaeation were appointed. To be 
aocepted a» the deltverer of this people, one must corne to 
them entitled to their confidence as one of themselves^-*^ 
mtàd yet, in their bôodage, there côuld not bave been 
ftÉQMg th^n êo mueh as &e first eondition of the reqoired 
préparation. God, indeed, migfat bave calied even the 
feebtest of thèse bondmen, and by a constant imracle 
bave made bim the agent of His purpose. Bot He nevtt 
wastes his miracles. ^ A stupendons work was to be done ; 
and it coold be best done by one who, humanly as 
well as divinely^ was fitted for it ; — by one enrîched by 
eulttire; with a mind large enoagh te comptebend the 
emerprise in ail its détails, and with a force of nature 
«tffioient to carry it forvrard. The means by whioh Pba- 
raoh seeks to weaken the nation, therefore, are used for 
thetr delivenance, and tve are thud signally sfaown how 
God ciretunirents the designs of the wieked, and oauses 
die wratli of tnan to praîse Him. The infant law*giver^ 
«cpoaed in bis frail avk, îs rescued atid adop^d by Pha« 
raoh'fi dâQghter ; but Ihat he may be nurtored in the lore 
and feith of his people, as weli as edacated ^^ in ail the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,'' ' il is ordered that he sfaall be 
given in charge of his xnother as nurse* 

^Ch. Ezam. vol. zxi. Art Cbaracter and Institutions of Moees^ p^ 4. 
^Acts. vii.22. 
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We will not dwell on the traditions concerning bis 

childhood, — one of which relates ibat he was of such mar- 

vellous beauty, that even those who passed him ia tbe 

highway were constrained to stop and gaze upon him. 

Suffice it to say that, thus adopted into the family of Pha- 

raoh, and trained by tbe wise and tender care of his mo- 

ther, tbis cbild of a great destiny grew to manbood. The 

Egyptians, as already intimated, were masters of tbe 

highest culture and civilization of tbeir time, and in his 

iblless ** grew up in the midst of 

nation," and, iearned in their sci- 

perhaps " was called to import- 

Lt the sanie tiroe, it is saie to 

' watebed, that he sbould not for- 

is péople, and nurtured him not 

riotisoi and a responsive sympa- 

thy with his oppressed brethren. At length, the time 

came for anotber method of discipline. Tbis favored 

inmate of a royal household was to be fired with a quick- 

er sensé of the wrong which his people suffered ; was to 

find himself, in conséquence, wreuched from his hitherto 

easy position ; was to be raade more tboroughly con- 

ii\g him to the oppressed ; 

ion and of communion with 

solitudes of the désert, was 

character, that maturity of 

» and that conviction, of tbe 

Bsible to his people, which 

ion for the work before him, 

could not do. Accordingly, 

simple but significant lan^ 

snt ont unto his brethren and 

ind one day, indignant at tbe 

lasters, smote him deadi If 

m before, ;this act sealed him 

very puise of his being ; and 

a new feeling of kindred and 

3 to bave kindled within him* 

i suggested, some unformed 

/his means was brooding in 

*Wines* <* Commentaries on the Laws of the A noient Hebrevs," 
p. 129. 5Ezo.ii. 11. 
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his mind.® Seeing two of them at strife the nexl day, he 
assumed to remonstrate wilh them, but his good oMces 
were cantemptuously rejected ; and his life being sought 
by Pharaoh, he fled. Hère, forty years more must be 
Fpent in the life on which he enters — and then, at last, at 
eighty years of âge, cornes the call for Which ail this had 
been the préparation, and he is summoned to his great 
Tniôsion. Ont of the bush, which flamed, but consumed 
iiot— the symboi, perhaps, not only of Godj but of the 
glowing and nnconstiming enthusiasm which was hence- 

and 

e tô 

)r of 

the 

ead- 

t his 

\ he 

could not misinterpretj his confidence in God and în him- 

self as His messenger was established, and meeting 

Aaroti according to a divine assurance, he goes to his 

people, fills them wilh hope, securers their co-operation, 

and, when ail is ready, stands before Pharaoh to deliver 

his appointed message. 

We ail know the result — the refusai of Pharaoh ; the 

miracles, designed to subdue his stubborn will, to rebuke 

the national superstitions, and to humble kîng and people 

into a willingness to release the slaves they had so op- 

pressed ; the final consent and eager impôrtunity that 

ihey shouM départ ; the passage ôf the sea ; thé pursuît 

and overlhrow of the Egyptians ; and the arrivai of the 

st " before the mount.'* Then followed the 

1er the impressive circumstances with which 

ir ; thè relapse of the people into their Egyp- 

e exaspération of Moses and the bteaking of 

)f the commatidments in conséquence ; the 

le Law, and the succession of evenls which 

rteen raonths of pteparalîon and instruc- 

lich the camp wae fixed at Si«ai. Then 

►se years of discipline in the désert ; years 

l of wandering, designed to school the weak 

6 Milman's History of the Jews. vol i. p. H, Conijpfire A^ti vîi. 
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and perverse people into something like fitness for ihe 
natiofiality and pritileges befbre them, and so crowdcd 
with tbe severest tests of the courage, faith and persistence 
of their leader* 

At iengtfa, thèse years are finîshed, and again leader 
and people stand with the promised land before them. 
Bût tbe ieadcr's days are nnmbered, and he cannot enter 
there. With bis foot npon tbe tbresbold of this goal of 
so. many hopes^ he must content bimself to go no farther ; 
and hnshing bis disappointment into filial submission, he 
prépares to beqneath bis trust to other bands, and to go 
to bis repose. 

And hère, for tbe présent, amidst thèse préparations, 
1^ us leave him, to look briefly at bis character, and then 
at bis autbority ; tbe merits of the Law he promulgated ; 
and bis work and influence in tbe world. 

Dçeds are the alphabet by which every tnan writes his 
own character ; and interpreting the character of Moses 
as tbus reoorded, there can be little essential différence 
as to the estimate in wbich he is to be held. Intellect 
does not directiy pertain to character ; but as one of the 
attributes of bis manhood, it is pertinent to say, evcry 
thing shows us that he was a man of vast intellcctuai 
corapass and force. His was evidently one of those tbor- 
oughly masculine and praclical intellects, every attribute 
of whIch is for use,— Hfiotbing for show. Not to speak of 
the poedoal genins and the mental qualifications for gr^at 
éloquence usually assigned him, tbe fact that he was 
chosen to be tbe agent of a work so stupendous, or, if éne 
prefers so ta «ay, tne fact tbat be of bimself was ab'Ié to 
conoeive and exécute tbe work, sufficiently indicates a 
remarkable breadth, comprehensiveness and construc^ve 
power of mind. Only such a mind could bave so grasped 
not only the gênerai outlines, but the minute détails of 
bis work, or bave exhibited tbe repose and self^possession, 
tbe fertility of resoaroe, the readiness for every emer- 
gency^ tbe sagaoity and soundness of judgment, the «upe- 
riority to ail exigences, and ail tbat assemblage of quali- 
ties of wbidi we are so steadily conscious, and wbich 
gives us such a sensé of unexhausted power, wbile in bis 
présence. 

But it is bis moral élévation tbat most deserves and 
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Gommandd our regard* He was ^minently a man of 
great comp)ete«e86 0f immbood ; ofie of those kej/ed to a 
bigfa morjat tapa^ aU of whose H»Qral aUributes are on a large 
scale. There was notbing in him mean orlittle. He Was 
a manrr^Rnd so, of eourae, was^ not perfeot. He eertainly 
bad bis UmitaUoQs^^hia weaknasees, his &alts. With 
respect to bis paasionsi eapetciaity, be seems to bave been 
a kind of restrained Toloitna, booped abont for the most 
pari by a strong and nfiaesive will-*-ju8t as "ail wbo ha;ve 
accompli^b^d great thinga in Ibe world," asone bas said, 
"bave 9k vast amoant of slnmbering fire wilbin." ^ Oiîly 
an intense nature can keep its way against great difKeul- 
ties— <if}d bis inte»$ity sometimes betrayed bim into a 
"baste of ternpfcr, wbicboausfed bim to oflfeni; '' and on 
jone oçoa^ipn) be s^enoa 8o far to hâte Iratr bis patience, 
and with it ibat calm relianoeron iJod^and that sen» of 
bis own dopendence, vvUich, as the example ©f the people, 
it was SQ needfal for him;i^tQxbibit, tbat, as tbe peqfmhy, 
be was>deni?d eatrapoe inklo the land whicb^ tbrough weâry 
yearç) bad been the magnet of his hopes.** With thèse 
exceplipnsi 'bi$ charaeter. is a «oodel; aiMi.e^cially if 
^ndg^d in th^light of bis times^rises intè a grandeur and 
.9ynime^y:c4' moral propoiïtions whiah bistory bas rarèly 
equalted. s i j; 

. Tbere4s a legend of bis obildbood wbieh rekte* tbat when 
the crown w^dS opce plaeed by Pb^aohon fiis béfad, td the 
terror of tbi^^ooitbsaye*», he aasft. it down aûd trampléd it 
und.er bi^ feet.. It is but a legend ; but itfinely symboikes 
the subaoqoçAt spirit of ibe j:âan4 His diràiterestedi^ss 
in tbis respect is tbe quatity epeoiaily meotioned in the 
New TestaiHeïit f and we easijy understand wby, and 
^ppre^iate fth€» fitness of thet l^endary symbol, when :we 
.consider wb4t was before^ him as onc of the royal fawily 
ia tbe ruling nation of tbe world» and the wealth, privi- 
lèges, ai^ r0^ possibiUti^ evet^ wfaiofa be oast aside 
when b^ jd^^ltified bimself with fais down^rodden race. 
The,I$anp^ thing shows itselfi alacs under Ae form ots,n 
jqstructive modesty and sel^distruat^ when he is called to 
bis work. There is no> e«^er désire to rush into offibe ; 
no sel^sb confidepce and e^peqtation; faut a. sitigular dis- 
interestedness tbat says, — " Not me, O Lord, toot S0me 

7 Ch. Exam., vol. xxi. p. 6. s Deut xxxii. 48-52. » Heb. xi. 24-26. 
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other and more worthy : " ^^ — a fact deserving spécial 
attention as illustrating rhe genuine moral greatness of 
the raan. A traly great naind is always modes! ; not 
distrostfal of itsdf, perfaapS) but nerer boastfal; self»- 
possessed, but not self-sufficient. It is little men, or 
morally weak men, who are selF^sufficient, grasping of 
power^ and pnfied with the feeiing that tbey are eqaal 
Xo ail the demands of great and responsible office, as 
'WeH as covetous of its glory and pay. But mosi 
notably, perhaps, dees this quality of disinterestedness 
appear as we foHow Moses itito power, and see hot^ 
«tea)day he kept himself superiof to the temptation-^so 
strong amidst the habits of thought and the eircumstaneea 
of the time— to ad^anee himseif, or his femily, to a posi* 
tton of permanent honor; a temptation resisted even 
when— -doubtless to lest and exercise his public spirit and 
dévotion to his work— it was dÎTinely oflfered to substitute 
his own family for the perverse people, and to make of him 
" a great nation." ^^ Perhaps nothing strikes us as more 
marked throaghout bis career tban hrs unselfishness in thi3 
particular ; his freedora from ail k)w and merely personal 
ambition ; and the spotlessness^ ther efore, as weîl as the 
digttity of his officiai character. Authority vras accepte^ 
by him, as it should always be accepted, as a trust tob 
saered to be used for any but the best endis, His thought 
was ne ver of himself, or his own honor tut profit— only of 
his brethren, and how their élévation and happiness migfat 
be best promoted. His statesmanship had not only iwtei- 
lectual breadih and vigor, but— what is true, alas ! of sô 
little of the statesmanship of the world— was thoroughly 
loyal to God and to the best hiterests of the people. 

Added to this disinterestôdness, there was also an hn- 
partiality, whieh, under aH circumstances, asked simply, 
what is jtrst ?— *a sélf^sacrifice ready for any surrender faith« 
fulness maght tequire ; an efietgy of purpose that no diiSiv- 
calties oocild exhaust ; 'â persévérance that nevef wearied \ 
a chastity of will and of aim that nottring eo^ulii seduc^, 
(or corrapt ; a moral eonrage that no danger conkl terri- 
fy ; an indefinable greatness ofsout always raanifest ; and 
permeating and sanetifying ail, a ptety, a vital conscious^ 
BC8S of God, a qtiick aense of acoountability, % persoôal 

io Compve Ezo. m. 11., tnd ir. 10» 13. 

11 £zo. zxxiL 7-13. See Milman's Hist. of the Jews, vol. i. p. 102. 
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purity, and, for the most part^ a steadfast religious trust, 
which combined lifted bim into a virtne and a spiritual 
eminençe, in which he stands one of the sublimest specta- 
cles of history, 

We hâve sometimes thought that the type of men to 
)yhîch Moses belonged, finds an illustration in the cbar«> 
acter of Washington ; and as we are conscious of his 
présence in the breadth and balance of his powers, in 
the force of his will, in the subdued intensity of his pas- 
sions, ia bis disinterested patriotism, in his incorruptible 
integrity, in his calm self-possession, in the strepgtb of 
his faitb, in the serene and massive majesty of his virtue, 
and so in the symmetry and conipleteness of his manhood, 
we get wbat seems to us a not uuworthy conception of tbe 
kind of man Moses was— of tbe natural tone and quality 
of his cbaracter. And thus regarâed, it is not too roucb 
to say that if great men may ,be filly compared to mouO" 
tains, considered in the circuxnstances of his times and the 
peculiarities of his work, like his own Asiatic Himmaleh, 
Moses towers above them ail 

This,. then, is the man, appointed, as we believe, to ia-» 
augurate a n^^w moral disp^nsation, and standing there- 
}bre as the officiai représentative of the progressive meth- 
pd of God's dealings with our race. But what assurance 
hâve we, it is tirae now to ask, that he is to be so accepted, 
and that he was not simply the great man of ripe Egyp- 
tian. culture, which he humanly was ? Such a question, 
T— supposing any further assurance needed than is given 
U? in the évident spécial providence in his birth, éduca- 
tion and préparation for his work, — can be answered hère, 
pf course, only in the briefest possible way, It is sufficient 
to say îhat — as we are accustomed to say of Christianity, 
so hère, we bave ail the assurance the case admits of j 
* '^ a single argument possible, under 
t is not supplied to establish the 
Moses. Not only bave we the 
Pentateuch and the concurrent 
i Testament writers — worih, let it 
I combined arguments for the gen- 
ilhenticity of the Old Testament 
e, also, ail the moral probabilities 
in the case. " Whence hath this man this wisdom, and 
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thèse mighty vrorks ? '* *^ was asked of Christ — snggesting 
an argament for the divinity of Christianity that bas ever 
since provcd ioTincible. And so, with equal effect, wb 
may ask of Moses, allowîog ail we can for his Egyptian 
culture, whence faad he ail tnat lifted him so far above the 
highest tbougfat of his time, and that made him then, and 
bas made him ever sinoe, snch a power in the world ? 

Where did be gct those just and enlîghtened views of 
governraent, of liberty, and of law whicb so distinguished 
him ? Whence those comprehensive, and at the same 
time singularly just and libéral prineiples on which his 
civil polity was foanded ? It bas been the riddle of cen- 
turies, in some of the raost enlîghtened countries, exercis- 
îng some of the best minds of the world— how liberty and 
anthority sfaall be havnonized ; how men shall be govero- 
ed and yec be free^^a riddle, as we are vain enougtl 
to believe^ that bas been faîrly settled only in our own 
country. And yet, " in an âge of barbarism and tyranny," 
amidst the crude and undeveloped politics and the gross 
oppression that prevailed, Moses solved thîs riddle — ^an- 
ticipating, in many respects, the solution our own oonsti* 
tution bas given, and framed a code of civil law, wbicbj 
as one has said, " may well be called a miracle of juris- 
prudence." ^* How are \ve to solve ihis problem except 
on the theory of a Divine illumination ? 

So, too, of the higher religions ideas and moral precepts 
he announced« Where did he get them ? It is the remark 
of Benjamin Constant, a distinguished French writer, who 
foegan a ^^ History ôf Religion " as an infidel and for infidel 
purposes, but who, as he says, in the progress of his work, 
was ^^forced to return to religions ideas " ^* — that " thfe 
appearance and character of the Jewish Theism at a time 
and among a peopie equally incapable of conceiving the 
idea and of preserving it wben presented, are phenomena 
which cannot be explained by the common prineiples of 
reasoning." ** And another writer well characterizes the 
appearance of the religions ideas and the elevated moral- 
ity of Moseâ " at a time when tbe whole human race 
appears to bave been struggling, or rather basely groveling, 

w Matt xilk 54. w Oscood'^ " God with Men," p. 30, 

14 Ripley's Speciraens of Foreign Literature, vol. il, p. 273, 

15 1bid.pp.286,287. 
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in the darkoess of polytheism," as " tbe gf eat moral mira« 
(de at the dawn ot hiâtory ; " ^ and we inay well say of il, 
with Dr. Palfrey, tbat^ adihH the divine appoij^ment of 
Moses, '' and ail is ckar. Deny it, asd tbe Hioet extraor* 
dînary and peyplexing pToblein (ebaU I noi say 7 ) in idl 
hi^ory, i» preeented." ^^ 

Tben ibere ia the question, By what meiâis did Mo* 
sea procure the release of hia people from tbeir merei« 
iess oppressioTs ? How sbali we afiavver it ? Suppose 
tbe more wvetebed bondnien of our owia land ait in the 
oontrol of a single man, and tbat nmn tbe embodiment of 
tbe ooncentrated arrogance and despotiam of tbe Soutbi*^ 
and vrill tbe expostulation or entreaty of the^ most gifted 
of the despiâed and trarnpled race procure tbeir releaae? 
Will BOt the first moven>ent towards- tbis end be put down 
as a servile insuneetion ? Will any arts of magie do it } 
Will any thing short of tbe fearful judgment» of God, 
directiy viaited to oompel him to let the people go, aecom* 
pliefa the purpose ? Thaï tbe Israélites were i eleased^ 
ajud did go from Egypt to tbe promised land under 
circumetanoes tbat were a terrible pebuke to the pride avd 
power of théir oppresAors, is certain, nnless ail history and 
ail tradition are a lie ; but exeept as we admit the divine 
interposition, accordiag to the Bible acoount, noratiooal 
bypothesis can be framed to account for the fact. 

Think, raoreover, of tbe work in which Moses engagée^» 
and of the perplexities and discouragements it cons4antly 
involved, and siay wbtt but the sensé of a divine oail oould 
bave suppprted bio^ and wbat bot the guidance of a 
divine wisdom could bave so condocted bim, tbrougb ail 1 
And that perverse and way ward people, so hard to be won 
from tbeir idolâtrie», sofrequently relteining to tbem— «whàt 
bu(t the démonstration of a divine autbority could bave 
giveo him such a mastery over tbem 2 

Consider, too, the argument from Jewisb mstitutions. 
We can not aoeount for our national célébration of tbe 
Fourth of July exeept on tbe groi»nd at tbe actmil oeoult<* 
rence of the event it purpopts to eocnmemorate. Tbe 
same remark is true of tbe oomioemoralive festivals of tbe 

16 Celleriei^s Spirit of the Mosaic Ltws, qooited ia Chs. Ëxam., toL 
x»?i.p.340. 

17 Palfrey's Lectures on the Jewlsb Scnpture», ^., toL i.s p. 7)^ 
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Jews. '* That the&e institutions could hâve been founded 
by other persons and ascrîbed to Moses, is, under the 
cttcumstances, impossible. What foUy to ask the people 
to celebrate events that never occurred !•— to keep festi- 
vals as establisbed of which they had never heard ! But 
the moment we accept the Jewish account of thèse insti* 
tutionS) and trace them back to Moses and to events con- 
neoted with him, we admit facts inexplicable except on 
the supposition of hîs divine légation/' ** 

And then, firialiy, we bave the argument from the char- 
acter of Moses, showing that ît would be utterly opposed 
to ail he was as a man to suppose himi for no matter 
what papose, capable of falsely pretending to a divine 

we hâve the argument from tbe 

aw and the Gospel, and from the 

le divine appointment and author- 

latter. Moses and Christ stand 

are compléments of the divine 

jy and fulfilment ; as préparation 

testified of Christ ; Christ recog- 

nized Moses.'* The web is onc — difFering, to be sure, 

as it stretches through the âges, in the texture, complète* 

ness and intrînsîc worth of the parts ; but eut the web as 

skilfully and as rationally as you wîll, you cannot ravel 

out the authority of Moses, without in the resuit leaving 

the authority of Christ also loosened and raveled, 

Thèse glanées at the gênerai argument establishing the 
divine appointment of Moses are ail that are permitted us 
now ; they are however sufficient to suggest the certaînty 
of the conclusion, and the difRculties those encounter who 
undertake to deny it. It detracts nothing from the force 
of this argument to admit the advantage of his Egyptian 
éducation, or to saythat he appropriated whatever he 
found to hîs purpose in Egyptian ideas, or in the ritual 
and symbolism bf Egyptian worship. The fact that he was 
put where ail ih'ése could be so signally attained, is one 
of the spécial intîniations of a Providence in his history, 
and hence'is one of the arguments for his divine élection. 
No doubt thete was trulh in the world— -and no where 

18 Osgood's « God with Men," p. 28. 

^ Among other psuseages, compare Matt. zxiii. 2; Mark z. 3 ; Luke 
xvL 29, 61 ; zziv. 27 ; Jno. v. 45, 46. 
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then was ît so likely to be found as in Egypt. His work 
was to take ail of iruth there was in the world, and to add 
to it that into the capacity for which the race had thus far 
grown, clothing it ail in such a form and commending it 
through such a ritual as should best further the divine 
purpose. But neilher his Egyptian culture, nor the possi- 
bilitîes of his ovvn thought, were sufficient to carry him so 
far beyond the civil, moral, or religîous ideas of his tioie ; 



» Wines, p. 102. 
VOL. XIII. 2Ô 
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tfaus presented, bot also to think of tfaat dispensation, ad 
Itdapted to a civilized and cultivated people like ourselves. 
We forget that we are looking into the deptbs of more 
tfaan thirty oenmrie8,'-^aod tbat this people wbom Moses 
led out of Egyp^, and to whom he must adapt hiroself, 
was not sach a people. Tbough in the process of civili- 
zation, tbey were rude, idolâtrons and cormpt ; degraded 
by tbe superstitions and cbaraçterized by the barbarisms 
of an undeveloped Oriental people. More tban this, tbey 
were broken in spirit by tbeir bondage ; had lost tbeir 
TÎgor and self-dependence ; were weak, perverse and 
way ward, neediog the pressare of a constant restraint ; 
with ail their ideas limited by a sensual horizon, and in* 
capable of reoeiving any bot the most radimentary moral 
and reltgioas instruction^ And the fact that this was tbe 
people that Moses was to guide, control, educate and ele-» 
Tate, serve» not only to reveal the diffîcolt and stupeudoqs 
qbaraeter of bis work, but sufficiently explains the con* 
fessed irnperfections of bis dispensation, and shows how 
they suggest an argument for, rather tban against it. 

Solon, being asked if he had given the best laws to the 
Athenians, rej^ied, '^ I hâve given them the best tbat they 
df^e abl^ to bear," And so, speaking throu^ the prophet, 
God says of the Jews, ^^ I gave them also statutes that were 
not good " ^*— i, c., not ateolutely best,-^a déclaration, of 
whicfa Montesquieu, as quoted by Pvof. Wines, says, that it 
^^ is tbe spongei that wipes out ail the diffieulties wbich are to 
be foujad \n the law of Moses." ^ The same principle ie 
given in the déclaration of Christ to tbe Jews, concerning 
tbe old law of divorce, that '^ Moses because of the hard- 
Hess ç^ youf hearta sufFered you tO put away your 
T^ives," ^ The idea is, that the kiw tolerated some thinga 
wlpiicb tbç ciroumsti^nces of the tifuc justified ; and ou the 
same principle, it also ordained some things whiçh under 
other ciroumstances, would not bave been tequired. 

In respect to thèse things as imperfections, let it be 
obsçrved, tbat the|e is a broad distinction betweea wfaat is 
absoluftely be$t„ pr perfect, and what is best under given 
eireumstanoe9,--»and it is because this disp^isation is so 
pseeisely ad^usted, in its imperfections as well as in its 
peyfeetioD, to the çûrcumstanç^s, and therefore to tbe 
91 Ezek. xz. 25. «I Winesy pw iia^ Matt zix. 8. 
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needs of the people ûnd the times, tbat we sày its very 
imperfections stiggest its divine origin. Admittitig the 
principle that législation or instruction shall be adapted to 
the circamstances and needs of tfaoee to whom it is given, 
it was anlecedently to hâve been expected thàt a divine 
System, given to snoh a people as the Jews, at such a time, 
ÎD sueh a country^ in encfa a condition and for such a pnr* 
pose, would hâve the very imperfections, absolutely con- 
sidered, wbich it does bave, and which are objected 
against it. Bat buman wiedom could not bave sb pre* 
eisely adjusted the temporary and the absoiilte la the 
needs of the case. It would bave done eîthet less or 
more^ 

' The error of those who make thèse imperfections an 
argument against the divine origin of the system, does 
something to illustrate this. Their argument, put into a 
syllogism, mns after this wise : whatever cornes* from an 
infinitely wise and good being must be perfect ; the Mo- 
saic dispensatlon is not perfect ; therefore^ the Mosaic 
dispensatiôn did not come from God. The error is in 
the first premise, and proceeds of course from overlook- 
ing the distinction just stated. It is not true that every 
tliing that cornes from God muet be absolutely perfect, 
but rathcr perfect in its place^ and as adapted to its uses ; 
— and this the law is. If any other perfection were 
elaimed for it, the syllogism would be fatal agsiinst it. 
But it is not an absolute law — nor in the r^pects in wbich 
imperfection exists, does it claira (o announce final princi* 
pies. It is but a temporary answer to temporary condi- 
tion» and needs, and it nàust be so judged. To judge it 
otherwise is to judge it unfairly. As one bas said, " To 
judge the Peiitateuch as an absolute rule is to viokte both 
justice and common seose." ^^ And judged in its place 
and as adapted to its uses, it challenge» the admiration of 
the world, and the syllogism may be used as an unan- 
swerable argument in its support 

Thus judged, it is fouad that, in respect to its imper- 
fections, as eompared with Cbr istianity, it waa ail that the 
people were fitted for or oould bear : and hence it foUows 
that what seem ground of objection against the law often 
furnish évidence of a singular sagacity or ivecaution* 
24 Cellerier, Chr. Exam., vol. xxvL p. 330. 
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Thus, what are alleged to be its too minute and trivial 
provisions, and, as such, unworthy of God, are seen, 
when understood, to hâve béen aimed against, and there- 
fore required by, praetices fatal to the pure faith, the 
raorals, or the heallh of the people. ^^ What seems an 
adoption of slavery— especially through verbal misinter- 
pretations bearing on thîs point — ^is found to hâve been a 
régulation of the practice, mitigating its severities, and 
looking towards its ultimate abolition;*^ thus revealing 
the fact that no such thing as the slavery existing among 
us w^s tolerated by Moses: a fact of which certain 
divines and politicians of thèse days would do well 
to take particular note. What seem needless and unrea- 
sonable severities — as the penalty of death for gather- 
ing sticks on the Sabbath — are found to hâve somehow 
involved great principles, and to hâve been essential to 
enforce that honor of Ibe law and ils institutions, on which 
so much was depending. What seem revengeful and 
retaliatory conamands, are seen really to hâve been re- 
straints designed, not to enforce or justify retaliation, but 
to compel a people, not yet ready for the élévation of tbe 
Christian rule, to be content wilh a single équivalent, 
instead of unrestricted vengeance.^ And so, not to détail 
any farlher, throughoul the whole : what seem, at first 
sîgnt, to be serions or fatal objections against the law, 
when considered in the light of ail tbe Circumstances, are 
found to be eîther positive merits, or the régulation or 
toleration of elisting usages which it would then hâve 
been worse than useless to forbid.^ 

The only objection that — speaking with a view to our 
own convictions— even seems to présent a substantial 
difficulty in the case, îs the severity of the directions as to 

25 Wines* Commentaries, pp. 256-262 : commended to the spécial 
«ttention of thoie desiring information on thèse points. Consnit also 
Milman's Histoty of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 93-05. 

» See an admirable paper on this gênerai subject, by William Jay, 
in Dr. G. Bailey's « Pacts for the People," for Dec. '53, and Jan. '54. 
Milman's History of the Jews, vol. i. pp. 105-107. 

^ For important suggestions as to the hx Mibnig thtis recogni^ed, 
though some of them are open to broad exceptions on account of the 
writer's creed, see Wines, pp. 271-275. 

28 On this point, and for some excellent observations on the imper- 
fection of Judaism as adapted to the condition of the people, see Wines, 
pp. 267-^71, 
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ibe wars of the people, and especially as to the extermi- 
nation of the Cîinaanites. Tins, however, is to be judged, 
like every thiogelse, in the light of the circurastances, and 
of the providential purpose to be answered, and not less 
in view of the peaceful spirit by which the en tire System 
was generally chafracterîzed. For their own gross corrup- 
tions, as well as that their land mfght be appropriated as 
the seat of a new civilization, and the centre frora which 
should radiate the light of a divine knowledge, the Canaan- 
ites were to be driven out. If they could be, as Dr. Pal- 
fry suggests — " frightened out," and so dispersed by the 
geverity of the policy announced concerning tbem,^ well. 
If not, He who can, with 
goodness, dispose the elem< 
to engulph or lay waste ^ 
" rank the sword w^ith the 
jElood " ^ as the instruisent o 
people to visit destrjuction i3 
teach them thereby as w^ell 
ousness of the sins they p 
guard thera against it. ^^ ] 
judged from this side of its 
justified, Not only, as one 
leaders in their war^policy i 
their âge," but " the law its 
in its gênerai design. ^'It 
agriculture, and, ihough no 
the military spirit. Tbere \ 
tion of farmers averse ta agj 
for ; " and thus, we may 8£ 
in the essential temper of 
Christian nations of to-day, 
ture and peace as the true tc»cio ^i tjattwruax «v<^«i»i<^. 

29 Lectures on Jew, Scrip., &c. p. 439. See, in this connection, pp. 
436-444, Dr. P. 's disposition of the whole suhject. Consult, aiso, pp. 
398-409, of the same vol., for bis treatment of the extermination of the 
Midianites ; and especially pp. 408, 409, as showing that the exception 
made in Num. xxxi. 16, was made for merciful, and sot as some hâve 
charged, for base purposes. 

30 Osgood's " God with Men," p. 31. Milman's tlistory of the Jews, 
vol. i, p. 115. 

31 Wines' Commentaries, pp. 277-281. 

aaOsgood^s "God with Men," p. 31. For a justification of thèse 
statements, and for a fine exposition of tbe gênerai policy of the He- 
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The course of rèmark tbus far pursued bas been adopt- 
ed as pertaining to the lower side of this system of Moses, 

brew Bjrstem io thèse respecte, see Wined, pp. 265, 409-429. See also 
the article be&re referred to, in the Christian Examiner, on the Char- 
acter and Institutions of Muées. 

In référence to this whole argument against the divine appmntment 
of Moses, on the ground of imperfection and severity, is there pot Teiy 
considérable force in the considération — as we recently heard it put in 
a private discussion, with respect to the latter point — that if we affirm 
thèse thin^ as in themselves valid and absolute proof that the system 
was not Kom God, logic wili inevitably drive us to aflirm that this 
wçrld is oot &om God, beeause of the imperfections and severities ap- 
parent in it? Whether there be force in this considération, or not, 
however, there is really no necessity of pressing it The subject is 
one to be treated not so much in détail as upon gênerai principles. If 
it be troe that législation must hâve regard for 5\e circumstances aod 
needs of thosefbr whomit is intended, and tliat any divine dispensation, 
therefore, as necessarily as any huroan systeqQi as the condition of its , 
service, must hâve this adaptation to those to whom it is addressed, then 
we bave a principle in the sweep of which ail the imperfections that 
can possibly be alleged against the religion of Moses are accounted 
for and — whether we are, or are not, able to see their Brecise explana- 
tion in every case — disposed of. And the gênerai évidence being suf- 
ficient to establish the divine claims of Moses, Io i^ore this principle, 
and to peck at thèse imperfections as suffîcient to invalidate the wbole 
thing, is not only uncaudid, but is as if one should persistently shut his 
e^9 to the âood of the sun's rtdiance, and affirm that the epota on its 
dise are proof that it is not the source of light. So if there ia clear 

S roof that Grod gave the Law to suppress idolatry, to enforce the true 
ootrine of his «nity and éovereignty, aM td estaMish a better so^l 
order, and that, for this purpose, it was needHil that the chosen 
people should hâve a country to themselves, and be separated as far as 
was morally possible from the corruptions of surroondinj nations, then, 
whatever questions arise beyond our answering, as to the détails of the 
l4an*by which *'a tace of bloody, Itcentious and barbarons idolaters" 
wer9 disposseseed of the land selected as the théâtre of the new civili- 
zation, they are to be counted as sufficiently resolved in the gênerai 
fect, and are notto weigh against the clear proof by which it is estab- 
lished. It is thus upon gênerai principles that most great snbjects 
hâve to be dealt with-^aml if ire were to wait to understand and satis- 
factorily to adjust ail possible détails, in respect to what important 

?ae8tion in science, or religion, could a definite conclusion be reached? 
t is confessed that this subject is not wbolly wlthout Hs difficulties • 
what subject fe ? But what view of the subject iê so clear of difficttlty 
as that herein taken? And in respect tothe difficulties we confess, 
Prof. Wines well say s, (pp. 283, 284,) that there is << a gênerai pdnciple 
concerning difficulties which bas an eminent applicability hère, llie 
principle is, that oflen, in things which are invested with the hi^est 
certainty, dlfficnlties still inhere, which we find ourselves incapable of 
resolving to our own satisfaction. This incapacity on our paît is no- 
thing more than the natural conséquence of the limited powers of aie 
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and as servmg to expiai» bow aod v^by, notwithstand- 
ing its aUeged imperiections^ it is proper to alUrjbute 
it to a divine illumination. But there is a higber side, 
in which it requires no explanation, but comniands for 
itself ihe honor and révérence of the \yorld, as well as 
ibe placQ it daims as tbe ordinanca of God. Wbila in 
the respects we bave been eonsidering, it was adapted to 
the immédiate uses proposed among an undeveloped 

f)eople, it was no less fitledlo lead them forward and to . 
ift tbera opward tovvards tbat nôbler dispensation which 
was to corne* A temporary condesoension to human 
weakness in its ritual ; a concession to the then imper- 
fect moral capacity of the race, in sonje of its precepts 
and permissions, it was also a grand voîoe spôken for 
tbe higbest truth in an âge of the grossest superstition, 
and a hand scattering broadcast ihe séminal principles of 
an absolute religion, pf the pur est and most elevatçd 
morality, and of tbe p^ofomidest pplitical science- Con- 
ditional and temporary in its ibrms, it was absolute in 
its substance ; so that Cbristianity itself is but thé exten- 
sion — ihe higher. spiritual statement a.ncf complètes! de- 
. veiopraent ot its essential tbought,. Mo^s , suggests wh^t 
Christ incarnates ; and tbe Law iâ, in fact, ^ rudimentary 
Gospel. 

buman UQderst&ndingi or the^ lindit^d attainnieiits wq bave made in tbe 
kopwledg^ ^f the subj^at uiUer investigi^ion,'' Tbis beinf «o, ^< it.re- 
fiults tbat wben a liuth is proved by eplid reaeoqsi the diffioulties whiçb 
loay Btill inhere in it ought not to weafeen oi^r conviction ; provided 
th9y are diffioulties which only puzzle< tbe mind witbout invatidafiag 
tb^paroofs theiasekes. There 19 a broad diferenf^e betweiea aeeing^a 

enng that is absuj^d itself, and not coinpjiehending ^very tbing that 
elongs to it ; and a différence quite as broad between an unànswemble 
question in relation to a particular truth, and an unanswerable objec- 
tion against it. iilultitudes there are wbo confound thèse two sorts of 
.^^oulties, thougb no two Uiingscan bemore distinct* ». . • An 
unaoswerfible objection proves tbat wbpt was befortfîfcaJien for a truth 
can not be tmo, because the admission of it would involvesome absur- 
ditjr; an upanswerable question proves only oi9r,igiH>ranee of some 
points coQ^eeted witb a known truth* Th« former 10 relative to the 
substance of tho matter; the latter is >re;Jative pnly to our want of 
knowled|^<eoficerni|]g it." This sacne pnnciple ift qrgod.wjlhnostiall 
f<^rce, thougb not with référence to this particular subject, in Bayne^s 
« Christian Life^' pp. 296, 297, Could tbe divin© authority of Moses 
and bis religion always command con^deratioii in the^membDanoo^^of 
this principle, ^ero might be less querulous and opinic^iated ek^ti- 
ciam; there. Fould certainly be fewer earnest and hflp^ mûftdf in 
doûbt. 
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Witness its révélation of God, so far as it went, and it« 
exposition of daty to God and to man ; of which we may 
ask, as one bas well asked, " What pbilosophy bas ever 
equailed in deplh and sublimity tbe Mosaic révélation of 
tbe Godhead ? What morality compares with ihat of tbe 
Decalogue — except only that of Hîm wbo redaced each 
table of commandments to a single principle, and summed 
up ail in ibe love of God and our neigbbor ?'' ^ Not only 
do we find tbe doctrine of popular sovereignty and ail tbe 
principles of a free government cbaracterizing tbe law as 
a political institution, making tbis Jewisb nation tbe first 
republic ; not only is tbe war-spirit discouraged, and tbe 
sanctity of human life enforced ; ^ not only are there wise 
and merciful spécial provisions to '^ mitigate tbe savage 
usages of a barbarous people," ^ and to exert a softening 
and restraining force on tbeir bearts, ^ — but tbe wbole 
substratum on wbicb it rests is one of wise, just and ba«* 
mane principles that will never pass away. ^ Even tbe 
tenderest and most magnaniràous precepts of tbe gospel 
are anticipated in spécial statules ; ^ and tbe wbole Same* 
work of its essential ideas shows it to be the product of 
tbe same God wbo, afier tbe Law by Moses, gave grâce 
and trulh by Jésus Christ. 

Tbink now, for a single moment, of tbe work that, aê» 
the divine messenger of such a systero, Moses bas doue 
in the world. Tbink how, by the power of bis institutions, 
he moulded, and elevated and civilized this rude and 
spirit-broken people ; how be became the central force 
and inspiration of tbeir moral and sociai progress ; grad-* 
ually enlarging the rational mind and conscience into tbe 
higher spiritual conceptions which blossômed in the pro- 
phets, and shedding througb them, in tbeir <' exclusive 
nationality," the ligbt and power of bis partial trnth unlil 
tbe race was educated into a readiness for Christ» Thtnk 

8» Osgood, p. 20. 

3* Mlhnati^fl Hkt, of the Jewg, Vol. i. pp. H1-ÏÎ3. Wintti, pp. 435, 



3^ MilfiMiii's Hist of the Jew«» vol. i* pp. 107-*] 14 Winee, pp. â66, 
2S7. 

»Exo. xxîl. 5-9; 21-27; xxîii. 6,9; Lev. xix. 9, 10, 14, 82, 33. 
Deut xxiii. 19; 20; Jtxiv. 17-29. 

^ Ejhk XX. 1-17 ; xxxiv. 6, 7; Lev. xix II,. 13, 15, 17, 18, 34^6. 

^ Ihco. 3Exiii. 4, 5. 
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how bis îdeas and the force of his great manhood bave 
flowed down through the âges, shaping laws and institu- 
tions, affecting individual and national character, until not 
only is he still honored as theîr great teacher by his seat- 
tered and subjected people, bat his prîneiples are found 
in ail the best jurisprudence of the world, and our own 
Constitution, of which we are accustomed to boast as so 
proud a monument of the wisdom and patriotism of our 
îathers, stands in the midst of our Christian civilization, one 
of the results and monuments of his power. Of what olher 
legislator or raere teacher can as much be said ? Or 
what human name bas proved itself the symbol of so vast 
à power, or of a work so wide and permanent, by embalm- 
îng ît in such a remembrance, or by so stamping itself on 
the best institutions of the race ? And let us be sure that 
not until great character shall cease to be great, and emi- 
nent faithfulness in one's place honorable, and the essen- 
tial principles of truth and justice worthless, will he cease 
to deserve and command respect as the Statesman, Teach- 
er, Man. 

Reverting briefly now, in conclusion, to the thought 
announced»tn the commencement of this article, as we 
Jook thus at Moses and the adaptation of his system to 
the circumstances and needs of the time, and consider the 
graduai préparation of the world for something better 
through it, we see a suggestive illustration of the Divine 
Method of Humàn Elévation. God is educating the 
world. " My Father worketh hitherto,'' said Christ, 
"and I vrork; " ^ and thus, as we believe, through the 
âges, bas His providence ever wrought, furthering his 
benefieent purposes, sometimes by ordinary, sometimes 
by extraordinary means, as they were needed ; sowing 
the seeds of truth in the fields of the world, as they coula 
best grow, and as men were able to pluck and appreciate 
the fruit ; spangling the firmament of thougjbt with larger 
and lesser lighla, a$ they could ahine to most eifect; 
raîsing up great soûls as they were most needed to sufTer, 
or to work ; appointing discoveries in science, inventions 
in art, and the blossoming of new and larger ideas ; pre- 
paring through one epoch for another and better, and so 
steadily, tbough sometimes circuitously, bearing tbe race 

2» Jno. V. 17. 
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upward and onward to the complète developmenl and 
tedemplion he bas designed. History, indeed, in its hîgh- 
est meaning, h but tbe panorama of God*s thought, show- 
ing us, as the canvass of time unrolls, the aetivities of 
man in the sphère of his aceotintability, it exhibits, nôt 
less, the aetivities of God in the higher sphère of Hîs 
sovereignty, and shows us how, through ail this minglîng 
good and ill, His hands bave held the reins and guided 
the issues of things, combining, directing, overruling, so 
that out of evil shotild corne good, and out of ail things 
the furtherance of His central and pervading plan. As 
thus regarded, how much more significant the past be- 
comes ! How much more hopeful the future ! Consid- 
ered in any other view, ail things are one great enigma ; 
the universe is an inexplicable disorder ; and every where, 
as we turn, we are oppressed by the mystery, and bewil- 
dered in the confusion and darkness which surround us. 
But as thus considered, alf things are beheld as subject to 
an overruling and harmonizing will ; even disorder itself, 
as it seems, is seen to bave its laws ; and we are chfeered 
and relieved amidst whatever apparent confusion. There 
may be mystery still ; but we hâve the fi^I solution. 
There may still sometimes be darkness ; but beyond it 
always there shines the steady light of a preslding pur- 
pose, of an infinité love, and of an end of unsullied good. 
In some such vîew, we cannot doubt, it was the privi- 
lège of Moses to live, and especially to départ, as he 
looked on to the Shiloh to come, and to the glory that 
should follow. Into the full appréhension of that gîory^ 
it is scarcely probable that he rose; but something of ît 
he saw. It was a magnificent panorama that was spread 
before him, as his work donc, and his farewells said, he 
ascended the Mount alone to die. Before hitn stretched 
the fields of the promised land, rich in.tbeir verdure and 
beauiy, and the future of his people there. But far richer, 
we may believe, was the spiritual prospect that was open- 
ed before him ; and those fertile plains, and the rest and 
nationality his people should there enjoy, only symbolized 
to him, perhaps, the peaceful results of the Messiah's 
reign, and the fields of righteousness and moral conquest, 
in which, the sway of the Law being ended, the triumphs 
of grâce and truth shall be established forever. 
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Ours it is to lire ia the Ugbt of that better day, whicb^ 
— perhaps but dimly — he saw approaching, and for which 
he was a preparatioa-^thougb, as yet, the glories of tbe 
day hâve but begun, Let us see that we are not false to 
pur larger light. And while rejoiciug ia the beams of the 
Sun of Eighteousneas, let us fail not to give just remem' 
brance and bonor to this mprning star, shining amidst the 
darkness of the early time, the herald a^d harbinger of 
the perfect light, whiab is yet to fill the universe with the 
effulgence ofa ploudleas and everlasting day. 

s» G. B. 



Art, XVI, 
Relations of Merçy to the Divine Government» 

Vabious words are eraployed by the inspired writers to 
deacribe the disposition of God toward man, and the h<elp 
given hira in tije plan of salvation. Among the most 
prominent pf thèse ^re the words, kindne^ç, love, grâce, 
and mercy. Tbouçjh cqromonly u^d as synonymous, 
tbere is a marked différence in their respective significa* 
tipna. This will be readily seep, by a quotation from 
Fauln Speaking of salvation through Christ, he saysî 
*^ eut after that the kindness and Ipve of God our S^- 
viour toward man appeared, not by woyks of rigbteous- 
ness which we bave donc, b\;t according to bis mercy, he 
aaved ^S5 bv the working of régénération» and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which be shed on us abundantly 
tbrougb Jésus Christ our Saviour, that being justîfied by 
bis grâce, we should be made heirs according to ihe bope 
of eternal life, (Titus iii. 4-7.) Hère are the four sjignifi- 
cant words, each pf whicb présents a distinct trait in the 
divine cbaracter. 

Kindnesi^ e^^presses the divine good^wUl-^the bei^v» 
plence wbich delights in tha bestowœent of fav^n» 
It is howev^ oftw ^aei m ^mmMiiUm witli utropg c^^ 
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ifyiag terms. "I am the Lord whîch" exercise loving 
kindness." " Show thy marvellous loving kindnese. 
" How excellent is thy loving kindness." ** Thy lov- 
ing kindness is good." '^According to the multitude 
of his loving kindnesses." Hère we bave the terao», 
"loving," '* marvellous," "excellent," "good," and 
"multitude," applied to kindness and kindnesses. We 
hâve, also, double qualifications,«-^uch as "marvellotts- 
loving," " excellent*loving," and "multitude of loving." 

Love expresses the infinité regard of God for his 
créatures-— that holy attachment whicfa prompts him to 
provide the means of their eternal salvation. It is ever* 
lasting, immntable, free, and infinité. " I bave loved you 
with an everlasting love." " I am the Lord God, I 
change not." "Not that we loved God, but that fae 
loved us, and sent his Son " to save us. " But God who 
is rich in mercy, for bb great love wberewith be bath 
loved us," &c. He is not only called " tbe God of love," 
but is said to be love. " God is love." In this love tbe 
plan of salvation, and ail the means provîded for the help 
of man, bave their origin. Hence it sometimes assumes 
the form of grâce and mercy, both of which, as forms, 
differ from love. 

Grâce is generally defined to be favor. But this défi- 
nition is imperfect. We show favor to the good, tbe 
deserving ; but not grâce. Grâce is favor shown to the 
guilty ; and therefore, whenever we read of divine grâce, 
we bave presented the assistance God grants to the sinfbi. 
It is not only assistance, granted over and above what is 
merited, but assistance granted because tbere is no merit 
— assistance to cleanse the sinful, to remove guilt, and to 
lift from a wretchedness into which wanton transgression 
bas plunged the soûl. Thus Paul says, not only that the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour were exhibited in 
Jésus Christ, but that we are justified by the grâce of 
God. It is the help which grâce gives that renders de- 
praved beings holy. Hence, the gênerai language of the 
Bible on this subject is as follows : " The grâce of God 
which bath appeared bringing salvation to ail men." 
" Where sin abounded grâce did muoh more abound ; 
that as sin bath reigned unto death, even so might grâce 
reign tbrougb righteousness unto eternal life, by Jésus 
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Christ OBT LofA" Orace » àlways spoken of iti connec* 
doB wHh sin ; and were it not for $in, there would be no 
Aeed of gra^e. 

The Word mercy is used with more latituda Some- 
tiaie» it dénotes God's pky for tbe poor, for tfae sick, 
fÎMr thé bereated, and sometimes^ his pity for the sidfol. 
'^ Ofcod will bave meroy «poû bis a^icted*'' " According 
to bis meroy he saved us.'' 

Ftom the foregoing, it will be seen, that the inspired 
writers used langoage with a most remarkable précision. 
We kilow of iM> autbors, not even the most learned awd 
critical, wtho eqaal Ihem in this respect Eaeh of the 
words that we bave notioed, présents th^efore a separato 
afid distinct tdpic p but ad the limits assigaed me wiil not 
aUdw the ooasideratioa of allj we'Bholl aôk ibe reader's 
attéi^ibn to the merey <^ God ) and to that Manifestation 
of it, which brings aahralion to sinnérs. '^ Bnt aoeording 
to bÀ meroy he aaved n^J^ *' According to his abundafit 
niercy, he hath b^otten us again unto a lively hope by 
tbe resunrecti<Hi of Ohrbt from thd dead*" If we were to 
define luercy^ we sbonki say, it is that attribute which 
kads Qod to relieve the misérable and save tbe sinful. It ' 
expresses not only belp, but help springing from pity and 
compassion. . ^ . . 

1. Mercy is essential lo God, and as natnrally belongs 
tabira, as wi&domidr omnipotence^ The leader will un» 
d^stand what iEr lâeant by this, if be eonsiders that there 
cawot be perfection in God without mercy» In order 
ta be . perfect, he mnsty of course, hâve ail the attributes 
that belong to a perfect l)eiiig. Love, kindness, justice 
aod mercy, are esseotial to moral perfection in man ;-^ 
whenever we meet a cruel, bmtâl man, we find it dffî» 
cale to feel that he is human \ he seems more like a fiend 
than a man. A Grod, without mercy, then, wobld be dés- 
titnte of an essential attribute, With Wisdom to compre- 
head ail things, and power to do aU tbings, he woiâd 
stiU be but an inlfiaite mtoimter-^-'Would ' be cold, hard, 
uafeeling» '< Unto thee, O liord, belongwth mercy.''* 
<' He is the Lord God^ merciful and gracions." ^^ Gra- 
cions is the Lord ; our Ood is merciful." 

2. Mercy beiiig essenfîal to Godr— to bis nature and 
essence, it is not^ as Cbristians sometimes représenta pro«> 
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dooed by causes wbictî bave operated'upoo him. Yoa 
migbt as well say that bis wisdom oc hid power bus b^ea 
tbus produced. When we speak of divine. merc^i w^ d0 
not mean a mère passioDi but an etefnal attribute ; and 
tberefore, God wa« not made mereiful by tbe dçatb of 
Jesu8. Ages before his sofferiogs, God was as merciiiil 
as at the moment Jésus expired on tb^ eross. His oiis- 
sion and death are in conseqnenee . of God's meroy, 
^^ Tbrongfa tbe tender mercy of oor God, tbe day<«prî£ig 
from on higb batb visited us*" \ 

3. Mercy, being an attribute of God, is necessariiy 
infinité, for ail bis attributea are iofioit^^ Wisdom is infi- 
nité ; power is infinité ; justice is infinité. Bach attrir 
bute of God must be iofinite, or be is not an infiftiite Godi 
for no number of finîtes can make an infinité^ If n^eroy 
is infinité, tben it is immutable, eternal, impartial, and 
firee. Accordingly we read : " His mewsy is fwn» eyer- 
lasting to everlasting." " His tendar mercies are over ail 
his w<»kfi." "He that spared not bis own Son, but 
freely delivered him up for us ail, how sball be not aho 
through him give us ail things ? " 

Thèse characteristics of mercy explain such expressions 
as the foUowing : ** God who is rich in mercy,"—" Tbou 
art plenteous in mercy," — " Great are thy tender mex- 
cies," — " The Lord delights in mqroy,"— ^' That be might 
bave mercy upon ail," — " Thy mercy is great unto tbe 
beaveos,"— " Thy mercy is great above tbe beavens," 

From thèse considérations, it will be easy to asoertrài 
what mercy will do for mankind. Many hav^ been mb- 
led hère, ajid bave ascribed to ipercy an office wbicb it 
does not p^rforn». Tiinibarians tbiak that meroy saves 
firom deserved puoishment-^tbat it steps m betweea jus- 
tice, and the sianpr, and stays.tbs uplifted hand of jiidg- 
ment. Qthers bave failen into an opposite error« Becaii^e 
mercy is .infiailiey they say that God wiU oot puu^sb at ail, 
and thus by their exalted views of merpy, tbey are led to 
overlook Justice, and to a great degree exclude it from 
his <goT€rameiit. We see tbis error in a very naarked 
fiirm among those wbo imagine that justice has no ipjàce 
in earthly govemments aod iajauly discipline, and that 
nothing oan be of .service in saving sinners but mercy. 
God is just as well as mereiful; justîee ne ver inteiifones 
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wîth mercy^ aiid tti/ercy never interfères with justice. 
E^h faâs a separatê and distinct work ; and eaeh per^ 
fmrm its work jnst as thoagh the otber had no exbrtetioe^ 
Jmtice moves on préoisely the same as thougb mercy did 
not exidt, and merey move» on as thoagb justice did not 
«aist. This presapposes tbat they aot in separate pror- 
incesy and never come in conflict with éach other. And 
sticb is tfae faet. It is tbe office of justice to administer 
{mniriimentr And thfc it does fnlly^ withaut ever yield- 
ing or swerving a single iota. Ali tbat a raan's indiflfer- 
enoe, ingratitude and rébellion deserve, be will receive, 
for JQStice is even-banded and ttnbending. Mercy may 
iock on witb pity and compassion ; its lears may ûow 
freely and copioasly upon tbe beart bleeding under tbe 
infli^^ions of justice btu it will do notbing to ligbten or 
lessen tlK»e blow^. How many illustrations of this does 
âoeiety daily présent ! It is justice tbat makes intempér- 
ance destroy our mental and pbysical énergies. AU its 
eurses are the inflictions of justice ; but wben did mercy 
errer step (onh to utiloose the grasp of justice, and check 
its punisbment ? Wben did it ever reaob down its ten- 
der batid to lift man fr om tbe domiuion of justice ? He 
rtiat does wrong sball receive for his wrong. No matter 
te wbat path of evil man strays, justice will pirrsiie bimi 
and visit bim with every deserved wo. If be nurses vile 
passions } rf he forms vile habits ; if be plays the tyrant 
or tbe hypocrite ; if be acts tbe part of the intriguer or 
dedeiver ; if be is disbonest in trade^ false to his friends, 
proud, vain, or bard-heaited, justice wifll deal with bim 
as he déservesi We can bfiikl no obstruction agaiost it ; 
we c€U) devise no plea to évade it. Its eye is omniscient, 
its power omnipotent, and it bas ail the éléments of na-^ 
tare, and atl tbe éléments of tbe soûl, at its command. 
It can go up to tbe loftiest throne, and deal its blows 
tipon tbe proud ruler- who sits tbere, in spite of wily mia- 
isters and protecting armies. It can go througb dark, 
winding passages, protected by beavy doors and strong 
locks, whither heartiess men flee to esoape tbe eye of 
haman justice ; and it can make tbem tremble and groan 
with agony, eve» in their dark retreat. Thus it is the 
work of justice to punish, and this work it pcrforms with 
an unflinching fidelity. 
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If wë are right hère, tfaere is no <K»ifliot between jtiatice 
aod mercy. Justice can not inflict endless torture. N<> 
man deserve« snch a torture ; for if he does, tber« is no 
place for mercy in the work of salvation. Indeed, tber é 
can be no saîvation, beoan^ jndtiee will hâve its de^ 
tnands. Trinitarians, believing tbat sin is an inanité evil, 
see this, and therefore, tbey hâve devised the scheme of 
vicarious suffering, and noakd^ justice satisfied by puni^ 
ing Christ. But this scheme is fuH of defects. First, 
Christ did not suffer infinité pain, and this is what tbey 
say the law requires. He coold not ; for, as infinity can 
not suffer, his sufferings were finite. Secondly, jixstioe 
demands not simply a given amount of punishment for a 
given degreç of sin, but it demands that that punishmeiÀ 
shall be inflicted upon the offender himself ; and it is not 
possible for it to find any satisfaction in inflicting the de- 
served pain on anotber. We know this, because justice 
is not revenge. It demands not pain merçly ; it demandé 
obédience also ; and it demands the pain, because it is 
essential to produce the obédience. Elach one, thereforei 
must suffer for himselC Consequently, we are right wbeà 
we say, there can be no salvation if sin desèrves endl0SB 
wo. In that case, mercy bas no province ; and, however 
great may be its pity and compassion, there is nothing IX 
can do— it is barred forever from granting any help to 
sinners. It may help the poor, the oppresscd, the be- 
reaved, but not the sinful. 

We must say, therefore, wîth the Scriptures, thatsiniB 
a finite evil, and deserves only a finite p^nnisbR^nt ; and, 
consequently, justice may do its work, and mercy may 
also do its work. By keeping thèse views in mind, tt 
will be easy to define the work of mercy, Perhaps the 
foliowing statement will express its office: Mercy is that 
divine attribute which gives to stnners undeserved help, 
and in proportion to their need. It will be obeerved Ihat 
this definitioft contains two points. Fifst, help for the 
siniiil. Second, help in proportion to their need. Let os 
examine thèse two points. 

We may illustrate the first in the foliowing manner :— 
Here.is a man in prison, under a sentence of five years. 
What can mercy do for him ? It can give him moral 
instruction ; it can give him religions instruction ; it can 
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»eek to ptoàuee stfch a change in hts ctiaraoter, that wben 
he goes out again into the world, he will go with streiiglh 
s^fficient to witbetaild its^tvils. Mercy can do even more 
\)mU tbk. It car» belp bim in procaring bnsines» ; advke 
bim^ sunroand bim with bealtby inflaçnoes; encourage 
l|tm, andgive hitn a sympaiby so hearty, sa pure, that he 
is enabled to stand np a trœ mafl,'and hte a bo)y lifa. 
Jfjere we see bow human jUstiee csin bave its claim an* 
sweiied, and butnali.rbercy.beehc^wn to tbe on» who suf- 
fers thaï olaiflfi. This illustration will enable ne to seB 
fcow divine jqstiice ean: exécuta itd penahies, aad slili 
divine nier^ be^ shown to tbe «inner. Look at the world 
wben Christ camo* It waa fearfoUy sinfaU and jostiee 
èad in active opération ail its dread eoginery of wo* It 
was^ employipg besotted passions and craving appedites, 
attd a bewildered jadgoient, and a daricened reason^^and 
a slinging consefeiice^.witb diseasrs, and poverty,^ and 
tyranny, and . oppressive laws and irfstitution», to toiture 
inen. AU the stores: of wrath eeemed to be opened, and 
eurses deep. and bisavy wèi^e upon tbenti. Justice, wilfa 
tta thousand.aword» of vengeance, «was everywhere deat- 
tag its deadly^ blor^s. To a worl4 in this condilriQfi Jesos 
eame; but-be arresled noitbe' sword of justice,' — ratber 
did hé say to it, Stniie OM. His wâaentireiy a différent 
work. He gave hnowledge to tbç • ignorant, truth to 
4be deluded^and hope to the croshed. It was bis^ to 
touch those springs of action which enmoble and dignify 
man; andbytbeald of religion and example and love, 
la lift bim froiu bis fellen state, and mal^ bim a iêbw 
^eature*: It was his, to help man by wamiiig, and coun- 
ael^ and sympathy, and light, to tut*n flom^ Ins iniquiti^. 
He gave himsell' for %tô, that hé might redeem U9 from 
tîniquity anA'purify our hearls. And just io propovtionials 
tbia belp was effectuai in producing the desired change, 
ihe w<»rk ^ juatide «eâised } for that eease» in tbe same 
xntio tbat virtuerincreasea. ^'Aeoording to bift mevoy, 
-^says. the> apostle,) be savad ua by the wâshingof regett- 
eration and tbe renewing of the Holy Spirit whieh be 
gfaed on us ab^^àntly through Jésus Christ." Tbe help 
came in miracles,» iq tbe midistry of Christ^ in the pow<ér 
of tbe gdspel} cind purity took tbe place of impurity; 
2l# - 
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holioeês, of sin ; obédience, of erfme j Md thùd tbey v^ete 
a«ived by the meroy of God* 

We are prepared iiow Xo eonsidef the othcr pari of oot 
définition of meroy, and to show that mercy afibrds belj) 
to sinners in proportion to ihcir need* We tnay argtie 
this from its nature. It i» a» muoh the nature of mevey 
to help the sinful, as it is the nature of love to désire the 
happinees of its objecta. Whereverwe find meroy, we 
find it, not only weeping over woe«, bvt sttuggling to do 
good. See it in the molber. Mercy makes ber fly to thé 
prison, that she may bless her fallen son, and give him 
the sweet bliss of knowing that she stilt loves bim« Weiie 
there noore mepoy in the world, tyranny woold bave fe^tr 
thrones, oppression a weaker arm, and n^ney a dimin- 
isbed sway. Meroy is evèr beatovring belp, and in pro- 
portion to its greatnesSé We need not repeat hère wbat 
has aiready been. proved with regard to the greâtness of 
Crod's mercy ; foi* if merey is one of bis attributes, it is 
necessarily infinité. It ean give, thef efore, ail the help 
which the siHner need«. And it is easy to measttre thie; ; 
for he needs Just «o nmoh help as is reqimed to render 
him holy, and ex|ilt him to -beaven. The greater his igtto- 
ranoe, the greater the amount of 4ight wbioh he needs. 
The greater his sinfulness, the great^ the «movrnt of 
. jdivine infioenees requisite to render him pure. He needs 
help enough to induoe him to cherieb holy feeling^, 
and lire a^noly life* He needs to faave his motives pore 
and his thoughts pure ; and in order (ot Ihis, suob a sway 
must be exerted over him as witt make him truly Ood's* 

Ail this meroy can do. Iii saying thts^ I do not forget 
that man is deeply sinful^^that in spite of entréaty aiîd 
prayers and the gospel, be is rebelliousv God is greater 
than man, and he can furnîsb the belp esseritial to make 
any man holy. He can bring sueh an-array of tmths to 
beav upon the mind as to convince it ] he ean so rev^al 
bimaelf to the heart as U> awaken its io^re ; he eau présent 
suah matives to action cui sball make the life pure. AU 
for whioh we oontend is embraced in the ^mple déclara- 
tion, that God is greater than man. Many are troûbkd 
to know how God can bave mercy upon alL Thèse per- 
soAs say, ail will not accept bis favorsh-^vvben be prèffers 
i^ercyi some despise it. We grant:tbis^ Saul of Tarsus 
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jjid it fot aiotog Ume, Bat^t length the ligbt bcj^aaae so 

convincing that he could remaio blind no longer. Doea 

^ne aay» '^ iWe mxusti repenti or God pan not reœive us." 

praoted ; but whiat makea sûrners repent ? Two infla* 

aiiP6s^ui9tÎ0û and mercy. Justice r^ndar» tba path af 

fia bard^ and Ihorny, and wretched ; and naeroy, by ita 

wamings, and antteaU^a» and blessings, turna tbam to the 

way of lifëi «o tbat tbey repent in conaequem^ of the 

whip of ju^tiee^ aod the gifjt^ pf :merey« Tbis shows that 

God's siip^riority to roan ia s^o, aa much as in ai^ 

thing, 'm ihat.poQtcol which toocheainan'» motivea» regD- 

kttea hia aprioj^ of action, and makes him love tba rigbt. 

^Heace^ to bave ail needed help^ the sinner mnal bave that 

-assistance wbn^b will remove bia ignoran^Ci and cause 

bim to be gpverned by the trutb* Thp^e who/ question 

tbia, virtuaily alfirm, tbat mM, in aon^e tbing3, is superior 

to ^od^ In order to lathow. tbia^ suppose a number ôf 

men dec^.tbat a certain tbipg afaall be doae^ and God 

décide» that it aha«ll not be done. Tbe noen lay their 

plansyaelect.tbeiip ag^cies^and p^t fprth.tbeir énergies. 

God look^ Wî^nd se^ their efforts^ and uses sucb oneans 

.«3jare) teiqiaisite for. their defefit* The q»eati(tti is—whioh 

wili.be aufif^s/ul ? Tb« re^der.-can bave no heaitatiim in 

answering tbis iqo^iipn, for bciknows tbat bmnan power 

caajnot prçvail,against God. It will not ayail to say that 

tbis illustjrRtipn.dioea not fairly présent the subject, for ihe 

; Bible ia ful^ of Juat $uch caaes. Take, ibr instance, tbe 

deter;mination of Herod. tbe Great to destroy tbe infant 

Savioar. Thp cxmk ruler had he^rd tbat tte child.was 

boro King oÉ the Jewa. Tbis sunK>c tronbled Herod, for 

he was .i^mbitious and lovediiia.tbrone ; and.he xesolved 

to retain it by nmrdering tbe oew^born King. G;o, tbere- 

fojtfij^said. he to the wisacaen» and find this.gieat peâr- 

'Sooftgei ^nd wben you bave loiuad him, oome uid bring 

me Word» th^ I juay^give bim honoti Hoti^ plausible, 

how fijptpj^rently aiap«re,.ai9d bow eertiônJie is of soooess 

in hia bas0/and trea^^bexous design* Man> wiae man, 

iFead not bis beart ; but there ia an eye to which it is open ; 

and bow easily tbe kingls pnrpose is defeated^ Th^ wise 

men are guided back to .their homes by anotfaer.route, 

and thekio^ obtains not the information desired Ged 

.knpws th^tDext step be wiU takc, aod be waïaii the pa- 
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rents to flee froni the reetlm of Herod Wïth tbeir boly 
«barge. Hencfe, when the cruel ediot of Herod for the 
slaughter of ail tbe maie cbiidren nnder a certain âge id 
^ut into exécution^ the desired ORe is noc slain, for he haa 
been removed. ' Hovr eaaily caa God ilefeat tbe pnrpoae 
of even a proud, migbty, bloody king. A wotrd is enougà 
to thwart atty plan tbat may be formed. Gckl is gréater 
tban man. 

If another ilhustrttion is desired, take tbe Saviocir'a 
èmoifixion. Hère mU eartfaly* ibroes combine for bis de* 
^traction and tbe onrertbrow of bis religion. Pillite aad 
Herod beicome friends, Jtidaism and Heathenism jom 
b^ndsL Tfaere is eometbing in tbe movement whiofa de^ 
noteâ a redolntion, firmnes» and vengeance^ sucb as are 
seldom wrtnedsed. The kings of the earth arc arooaed^ 
fbr they feel that xmless they strike now agatnst tbe 
Lord*s anohfiled, it will be foretrer too late to strifce. Aft 
fbe wealth and pride and leaniing, and ail the légal and 
ecclesiasticdl aathority of Judea are a/wabened ànd conte 
fortb to the worlr« The mighty Romam power gives itè 
Éèinction, and bida tbe'hated one die ! Judas, who bad 
been hid corapàniofn, Inrns traitor; and' Peter; whd hàd 
vowed an eterna) friendsbip, dénies bien with corses* 
Tbe Holy One is seised, and ère bis trial is conclitded, tbè 
tnasses turn agairot bini^ and cry, ^ Crocify, crnoify ! '^. 
And when he is 'led away to tbe plaoeof cmdifibaon^ 
énly a few of ail Ma pretëaded firiendsibBow kitn. Sin 
!now bas âll it désires. The entire world is agiainst the 
Son of God, and tbcre is no one eren to say, Ihat the 
crucifixion is nnjiist l Unobstruoted and onopposed'tbe 
êtwfnl work goes on; Btders^ scédiers and tbe rabble, ttU 
nhite in railing and denonnèfng. Unfaoty power is su* 

Eeme and tmirersal in its sway. Thé righteons One fit 
ngth expires, and bis head falls lifeicss tipon bis ihiKi^ 
ëent bosom. Novr tbe enenûes of Heavvn trkitnpfa ; and 
t^hen Jeslns^is comniitted to tbe tomb^ they beliere tkat 
the last vital ekment of bis religion is buried wîtb biol; 
The suri s<âts ; and in heart they say, so bas set the 
snn of Jesns. And when the snn rises again, in beavt 
tbeysay, so shall we rise in glory and power. Agaht 
ttie sun goes down, and nonght distmrbs the empire 
of CYiL Its fonndaitioiis seem deep, firm^ and stroogl 
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Sverywbere the mckéd are exulting «sd bold^ and noi 
a Voice is beard in defenc© of Jeso»* Verily, Gqd is 
defeated ! Ihe arni of iiri<](uity is trinraphant J fllowly^ 
heavilyrolls on tbe nigbt, and ihe soldiers stand- firmat 
tbeîr post-— tkeir weapons gleaming ià the starry beamst^ 
At length the morning begios. to dawn; an^^^^'y ^^ 
eanb trembles to its œbtFe ; an angel desoends^ witb ^ 
conntenanee iike lightning and a raiment like soow» H^ 
tcAIb back the stoiae frooi the sepnlciim, and sits npon'it. 
Fear seizes tbei keepers^^^tbey shake and becorae aâ dead 
raen. Jésus arises, and leaves bis tomby and thus ts de«; 
feated in an ii^tant ail the power of evil ; and thât whidl 
was desîgned to be tbe end of bis caose^ becoûf^s ils vic*^ 
tory and its glocy. Kings and rolefô^now see^tbat the 
Lo^ holds them in dérision. God ie greater %\mn man. >, 

It may be eaid, tbat, aocordiog latbefte views,-o«r sal-t 
ration is dépendent on God, whéreas tbe Bitde bidâu^ 
work ont oiar salvatiof^ and makes it xast;oa our owii 
efforts. We are aware^ too; that it may botsald, tbere eaa 
be no cnltare, no moral perfection withoid^efiocf'; that oa£ 
hew life is tbe fruit of prayer^ aad «truggtesv and faitbful 
ael£-disoipline. We grant tbis^^ and iibdd that ii is pec-f 
fectiy consistent with tbe doetrioe for wbich we^contend^ 
God oao no more savë -maniwitbont bia own persQoai 
exertiouy tban a thorougb teacher eau render^lijfi pupil ^ 
finisbed scholar withput his exertion. iBBt we ace wbolly 
unable to dteeover how any should imagine, tbatthere i£i 
in this idea any thing opposed to tbe position, that we are 
indebted to tbe merey of God for salvation» 

Tàka a casé or two from tbe New T^s^njent for an 
illustration. On tbe day of Feuteooet three tbpu^luad 
persons were oonverted. But how ? Tbey did npt oon* 
vtrt tbçKiselves. They wonld not»have thought of turn- 
ÎAg from their errors and sins^ if it had not been for what 
ibey heajrd and witnessed on that gréai day. Now, as it 
XTB/ê pure mercf that sent the gospel to.titem— ^pure rpercy 
that caused it to be pseached in so oiany différent lanr 
guages ; as the gospel itsdf was a gift of mercy, and m 
Ôie mimcles by whieh it was conûrmed were the wqrk of 
i»ercy, it may truly be said, that mercy enlight^ned 
them^-*mercy converted them— merey saved them. But 
to, be eonviuQed of the tmth was notenougb; a^d tbifi 
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ftim brkigB ti^ ta thfe part whîch the creahire ^rfonr». 
Wbtte G^ gîtes Ibe Hght, it is for raan to walk thereki } 
while God'applies the moral force that négatives thé 
(moe of mtky man mttst exert his own pe^ers^ or there 
vftfaïd be no grdWih in goodness. God supplies the mo^ 
iive, but m$m doe» the work to which it prompts ; and^ 
baving* sNipreme pdwer, cinlimited resources of influence, 
he can ra^e ail tbîngs move forward aceording to biè 
WflL We leamthô same from the case of Thomas. H« 
dottbted the résurrection of Christ ; but bis doubts did 
fiot provoli^ Ihe Mast^'s displeasure,— rather did they 
call forth his mercy ; and he badé Thomas corne to hma, 
and put hfe hahdsinto hiâ %vounds, in order that every 
doubt migbt be temoved. Tlie conséquence was, that a 
living faith t^9 kindted within bim, and he became a hoià 
àtid feiïthfu) preaehpep of Jésus and the resurreetion. 

Tbese cases show that the gospel is the primary cause 
of satvatiou ; it nôt only enlightens the mind and coii« 
irinees the judgmetft, but it roulâtes the motives. And 
l^iftis ttotull^i't makes uê pénitent, humble, grateful; it 
qtriekens the conscâenèe, enlivens the affections, and cause» 
m to bend ait our énergies to seek a growth in fcnowledge 
and graoe. Thus, though saved by merey, we ar^ 
«lotsaved \tithout our own exertions. And though Gh>d 
givcs us ftieély his satvation, he rewards labor and answenr 
prayer , and crowns with Wessings those wbo faithfally 
usai the liieàns of mercy. If you question this reasoning, 
look iffto atly of the early churcbes. Though the mem>- 
bers were ail alive wîlh gratitude ; though they were coit- 
«tantly ïAt/bskig God for his free mercy, which had 
broQght theffl deliveranoe, and given them the gospeï^ 
tbey^at not still witt arms folded, but sought whb ait 
earaest diligence the development of their moral nature. 
We are right, tberefore, when we say, God, in mercy, 
will give ail the help which mnners need ; and it will be 
jost ibal kind of help which will make them repent of sin, 
and waJk in newness of Hfe. For that is the way be 
gives help. He eonvinces of the folly of sin, that peopte 
may love and obey the trutb. He does what every teacher 
is trying to do, wbo strives to make his pupils love 
and seek knowiedge. He does what ait good parents 
désire to dô, when they put forth aU their énergies in 
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<u;4«r to mijM tbeir ebUdreo low ud fœqae iberighÊ^ 

No agenoy Ai destrayed ia the <we oatfe^ aay itme than in 

|be oyU»^»i. Wf9; ^beerfolly allow tbti neveri natil maM 

miXÏ rapeat aad love Grod aad obay tbo trntb, oan hà 

Imow tbe jpya of salvation« But wa deoy 4faat tfaos ooodi^ 

tîoo endaûgars tha resuit ; £or Goà caa bria^ auoh inflit^ 

àpces to ad, as afaaU kad tbe miiid to bim» .In a wood, 

God is greater than man ; trotli graater tbaa arror ; ligfal 

greater tbaa darkoeaa ; virtne greater than sia. It was 

marcy thaft l^d 1)9^ to sae tbe tratb, and foarey «rill lead ail 

IC|eii to see it and xejoîce in it. He. wbo deaÂes tbis^ da? 

nia» tbe moral snprenaey of God. > 

Bat )k» qmràoo may ariee, whetber iim ieertaîaty ia 

Iba rasuUy wiU not encourage iadiiToraiice, and (eause tha 

^kuier to say, inaamuch as I am nUioiately ewre of aalva^ 

tion, I wiU ran the hazarjd of praeaiu aooseq;iience« 7 

Tbia» in tbe opioton of aome, is a strong (d^^eotion to the 

doptrioe for whicb we argae^ and tbay are tberefiMre, in 

iavor of leaviûg tbe subject unsettled« But in order t# 

leave it tbns, we bave virtually to.detb«one Qad ; iat if 

ba is really su^eme^ bis goYernment^ must move forward 

^BMscording to bis £xed and eternai porpoee* Tibère caa 

)>a no doubt bare. Tbat be bad a definite pnrpose, wa 

\mowii not ooily from bia owu Mror4» but frcan bis owja 

patore ; for npt evan folly caa act witboiit a parpos^ 

But the tbeology now in queation^ data not aasar t tbe ^et> 

jkaia ,aooon>pli^mant of tbat purpose ; and ia ils fear of 

^Ijtribu^ii^ too noncb U> Gçtdj it robs hboi of bis snprenié 

away ; and wbile ii naakas him A^ery lo.ving .^nd Jund» il 

i^iea,tbe inôaite ^fficd^ncyn^f bis will» aïkl r^duees Um 

la tbe pitiiNbla condition of baing oyarseachad by tbe wiad» 

and ovarrijilad by tbe sinful . Tbe eraatnra ia mighty^ \m 

QfoA is weak; man slianxls in his ivay^ aad be o^amoi 

aeoQpipUsb livbat be wooid* Inaudia God^ tbere.ia t^ 

maiesty» no grandeur, jqo supjramaDy to a^ivaben aw«^ 

and roaJke us teel tbat ha is indead opnipotanti and Ihat 

bis résistifs powar parradas botb tbe pbysieal «ad moud 

urorlds. Ha is a very amiable, baiag, bot ifrîtbout ^JMoea 

•aimigbty énergies tbat render bis govanimant absolut^ 

Tbe resuU of sucb a belief is preciad^ what «eason «wnld 

teacb; it canoot produca a positive faith, ca«not infifm 

an invigo^atij^ bqpei aannot elotha tbe sonl ati^ enrargy ; 
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and the religions spirit it awakens is, to a great extent, a 
mère sentimentality, without true fervor, earnest determi* 
nation, or heroic conrage. The masculine virtnes and the 
devont piety of the Pnritans were derived from their 
strong faith in the sovereignty of 6od; and had their 
Sovereign been as mercifnl, as he was wise and great, 
they wonld bave been free from those severities of char* 
acter whicb tarnish their naraes. 

We bave no fear from faith in the sovereignty of God ; 
if he is a Sovereign, he does not sink the Father. Ood 
himself foresaw no danger from teaching the certainty o{ 
a desired resnlt ; for if he had, he wonld never bave fore» 
told the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage, 
or their retnrn from captivity in Babylon. ïhe tme re- 
straints of pnnishment are fonnd, not in views that take 
from GU)d bis supremacy ; bot in views that make that 
panishment a part of an infinitely effective govemment, 
which n6t only recognizes the ageney of the creatnre, but 
the omnipotent ageney of God. 

We do not say, that in the foregoing views, we bave ail 
that mercy will do for us. It bas otber ways of belping. 
It can give ns an existence in a state where we shall not 
see through a glass darkly ; where the mind will drink iû 
knowledge, as the eye hère drinks in light ; where we shall 
bebold God as he is ; where knowledge, in^ead of coming 
throngb false médiums, shall come direct; and where 
there shall be no error to pervert, no appetite or passion 
to blind the reason. Nor is this ail. Mercy can give os 
an existence in a state where we shall be free from ail 
those downward tendencies which bave their origin in onr 
earthly nature. In conséquence of this nature, avarice 
makes us worldly, appetite sensnal, passion debased, 
pride vain, anger cruel, and revenge reckless. The flesh 
struggles against the spirit, and keeps us in bondage to 
sin. We are worldly, selûsh, and beastly. In the higher 
sphère which mercy bas prepared, we shall be free from 
ail thèse evil tendencies. G what a sphère is that ! Be- 
sides, in the state which mercy bas prepared, we shall be 
free firom ail surrounding evil influences. Hère, we are 
constantly encompassed by such influences. They enclose 
us as soon as we commence life, and exert over us their 
corrupting power. They are in the false cnstoms of soci- 
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?ty, io Ibe bad babi)ls of parents cmd gtiardians atid tho9e 
holding bigfa statione. They are in the gamiiig room, in 
tbe tip^ing house, in the bouse joi gailty pleasure, in the 
déceptions of trade, in the scbemes of politicians, in the 
oorrnptions of govemment, in the pomp and parade of 
wealth, ia the low pciblic sentiment^-*in nearly every thing 
t^t we see and feel on earth. How blessed the thought, 
tbat there is a Btate, wbere euch nnboly influences Vfï\\ 
■ flot be felt. 
: âocfa is the iHHiqplete ^nd perfeet work of mercy» Tru- 
lifc9M we say, k will do ail for us which we need to havef 
dme; Wé ffliay say, thetefore, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, First, tbat mercy sball triumph over sin. It sbali 
ci9mpleiely destroj ski^-^its spirit, its root, its foundation, 
asid ail itâ sr^jorstruetureB and ageneies. As sin reigns 
m^o death, evea sa grâce sball treign fbrough righrteous-» 
nfim Qolo eternai life. M^rcy faatb begotten us again ttnto 
a:UTe)y Itope by the reaunsction of Christ from the dead. 
Thr^ugh iufiiiite mcrcy, weehall be immortal, incorrupti- 
ble^ atid bappfi Henèe we add, in tbe language' of Scrip- 
tti|>e^ SeeoHDdly^ tbat God will hâve mercy upon ail. NoI 
oœ of aiH bis cbildr^i sball be exchuied. AU sball be 
encompassed, blessed duidsaved forever èy mercy. Justly 
tten^ migfat tbe inqpîred writers say — " God is rîch in 
B|ercy/' " planteous inmercy/' " delights in mercy," and 
hts " raetçy/endorelb forever.*' Look np, Christian, by faith 
t(r: tbe ^eraal world which it hae prepared ; it îs the glori- 
oas borae of ail men ; look, and you will bebold the 
FxH^her ewiHing in meroy - the Son dmhed in mercy, and 
aigels aio^ng their -songe in praise of mer^y. Its broad 
concave is ail studded with mercy, and during ail its 
etental years, laeicy skali be the song atid the joy of its 
rettoemèid people ! o. a. s, 

VOL. XIIL 22 
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Art. XVII. 
Libéral Christianity. 

General use bas put the significance of tbe phrase, 
which we hâve selected as the title of the présent article, 
in contrast with a distinctive faith. To consider its mer- 
its from this point of view — to inquire into the legitimacy 
of Libéral, as opposed to Distinctive Christianity, is our 
présent purpose. 

The euphony and tbe suggestive analogies of tbe termi 
îrapress the mind favorably. Liberty is a synonyme for 
civil and religious blessings. Such pbraseology as '^ a lib- 
éral government," " a libéral man,'* " a libéral Christian," 
is significant of many real or supposed virtues ; and by its 
speciousness, in a measure it disarms criticism. In a 
gênerai sensé, the libéral man is one wbo is generoos of 
his means, tolérant in his opinions, and who présents none 
of those sharp antagonisras that stand in the way of ano- 
ther's interests or préjudices. A libéral government is 
that, which secures individual freedom to a greater extent, 
and vests its subjects with greater privilèges, than another 
with which it is compared. In the popular acceptation of 
the term, ** a libéral Christian" is one whose sympathies 
are against a distinctive faith ; or one whose convictions 
assume a broader license than the old forms allow. It is 
thought that one may be libéral by tolerating ail creeds 
and opposing none, or by simply refusing to adopt any 
spécifie form of Christian doctrines. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, how this phrase should become a gênerai 
favorite, and the somewhat petted child of the popular 
pen. 

The terms of contrast by which bigotry, intolérance and 
superstition are arrayed in opposition to it, contributes to 
the favor with which it is received. Thèse errors bave a 
history too real and painful in the civil and religious 
transactions of the world, to be forgotten ; and while the 
bare mention of them is sufficient to arouse the public 
heart, and inâame the popular will, the more ready and 
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effectuai is their use as convenient catch- words, by ^bich 
one may seize the public ear for an ulterior pnrpose. 

Before proceeding to the main question before us, it is 
important to observe that the term libéral^ as applied to 
Christianity, is ambiguous. Protestants in opposition to 
Catholics, Unitarians in contrast with Orthodox, claim to 
be libéral ; and indeed each seceding sect insists on some 
improvement, in this respect, upon the parent stock from 
which it is descended. 80 that, from the Pope, the head 
of the earliest church, whose especial prérogative is in* 
fallibility, down the successive grades and phases of Chris- 
tianity to an undisguised unbelief, there are successive 
and corresponding forms of so called libéral Christianity. 
There is undoubtedly somethîng meritorious in the essen- 
tial idea of lîberality, if it could be disrobed of the mist 
'which obscures it. If we can corne at the substance, 
whose shadowy form seems to range in ail latitudes ojf 
human belief, we shall find something worthy of our faith 
and practice. But as the case now stands, it may be 
understood as a protest against the intolérance of Catho)* 
icism ; or it may be liberalitv, as compared with a Trini* 
tarian or Limitarian standard ; or one may use the phrase 
libéral Christianity, to give his convictions a radius by 
which to swing clear of every existing fornu Such is the 
latitude with which the phrase is used, and the uncertain* 
ty of its meaning in any given case. . The antécédents of 
him who employs it are our only due to the principle or 
idea intended. 

The term Christianity, itself, in this popular sensé, is not 
less doubtfnl — is in fact susceptible of many and varied 
renderings. In the estimation of one, it is synonymous 
with the tenets of a particular sect ; while another con- 
ceives that it embraces only a gênerai acceptance of Chris- 
tian principles; and a third, perhaps, understands that 
morality, vnthout the trouble or embarrassment of any 
textual authority, is Christianity. The term is thus accom- 
modated by each to his own conceptions. But aside from 
this ambiguity, which attaches to Christianity in thèse 
forms of interprétation, the term may be read in an abso- 
lute sensé. It embraces truths and principles which hâve 
been and will be the same through ail time, howsoever 
we may construe and define them. The absolute trutfa of 
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tbe existence of ome Gody is tfae same, yest^rday, to-day, 
and forever ; and it is noi affected by tbe confusion that 
exista in exegetical forms* Hère we bave tke three-lbld 
God, or the Trinitarian view; tbe: Ditiae Unity, or tbe 
Unitarian view ; and we bave also wbat we may ventnre 
to call the Pantheistic renderingy pvesented in sucb terms 
as " God the substantiality of matter,"— " tbe spiritaality 
oi spirit,"— '" tbe reality of ail arppefiurance,"— ^ tbe abso« 
kUe gronnd of nature.'^ Sucb are some of tbe varÛMis 
interprétations of tbe nnebanging trutb of tbe Divine Ex* 
istence. The one is Christianity by virtue of îts inhérent 
reality and tarutb ; tbe same as that principle whieh bînds 
ail bodies around a conarnon centre, is tbe same, wbether 
we call it weight, attraction, or gravitation. The other, 
wbatever form it may take, is an interprétation of tbidy-^ 
tbe manner in which it is lecognized, and tbe language in 
whieh it is expressed» If libéral Christianity bas peculiar 
merits, tbey will appear under one of tbese fxxttM, wbiek 
ibr onr présent purpose, may be designated by the ternis 
principle and institution ; tbe first representing tbe absolute 
and uncbanging prineiples of the gospel, the last the vary- 
ing forma of faith and doctrine entertained respeeting the 
gospel 

I. Wbat sball we understand by a libéral trutb ? Is 
it any thing more or less tban trutb ? If, for example, ît 
is a trutb that God is our Father, and that be will bave ail 
men to be saved, is any thing added to its libèrality by 
attaching a qualifying or contingent hypothesis ? On tbe 
otfaer hand, if it is a trutb that many soûls will be etenially 
lost, does the trutb become more libéral under the errone- 
ons supposition that ail may be restored to boliness and 
conséquent bappiness? H ail men are incloded in tbe 
covenant of grace^ it mrely is not Christianity that niain^ 
tains a limhed rédemption ; and on the otbet band, if ail 
are not thus inoluded, the doctrine o£ umvensal restitution 
is not Christianity, however libéral it may be in other 
respects. It is not easy to perceive, tberefore, bow lib* 
eral Christianity can be any thing more tban Christianity. 
Trutb and error cannot unité to render* an abeolute trutb 
more complète» To illustrate the tbougbtf suppoee an 
attempt were made to liberalize the law of gravitation, 
and secure an exemption to certain persons from its op- 
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eration. We might, perhaps, raerit the gratitude of those 
whom we had thus atlempled to benefit, but thç liberal- 
ized law would probably suffer no important change. 
And any transcendentai exploration of the stars, that 
might hâve been anlicipated under a change or suspen- 
sion of ihe law, would probably never be realized. It 
is apprehended, that a similar attempt upon any funda- 
mental law or truth of Christianity, would be attended 
with similar results. The fact is clearly this, — whatever 
is more or less than truth, is error ; and as Christianity, 
abstractly considered, is truth, no modification is possible, 
except at the expense of the quality atone desired. And 
we might as reasonably qualify the term beat, by caliing 
it a warm heat, or the sun, by caliing it a light sun, as 
talk of libéral Christianity. 

II. We pass to remark that it is Christianity as an 
institution, that is thus qualified. The varions Christian 
dénominations put forth their respective claims to the 
truth, establish their forms, endow their institutions, and 
adopt means for promulgating their doctrines in the world. 
They strive to maintain their convictions, to increase their 
influence, and to promote their efficaoy in every legitimate 
way. And however conflicting their creeds, Christianity 
answers as a synonyme for the faith and practice of ail ; 
while each seceding sect acoounts itself more libéral than 
the parent whose authority it bas repudiated. 

1, Let it be observed, in the first place, that a com- 
promise with any thing which our convictions condemn, 
is not Christianity, — nor even libéral Christianity. Know- 
ingly to make an unwarranted use of truth, is a vice 
which bears an unchristian name, and is as far from liber- 
ality in religions as in secular matters. A man may be 
blindly wedded to a creed, and pertinaciously resist ail 
reason, and hence be a bigot rather than a Christian ; but 
we are supposing equal candor and openness to convic- 
tion on both sides. On this ground, the policy by which 
each dénomination rejects the creed of every other, and 
gives expression to its own, is legitimate. To the Unitari- 
an, the doctrine of the Trinity is heresy ; while Universal- 
ism is not less heretical to the Limitarian. Each accepts 
no more than his convictions endorse. Now what other 
consistent or Christian course could be adopted ? and 
22^ 
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wherein consista the peeuliar merit of one over Ihe other, 
oa the score of libéral Christianity ? 

2. Toleratioa of error is not Christianity. It will 
not be qaestioned, that a Christian is in dnty bonnd to use 
every available means to ascertain what is worthy of con- 
fidence, neither rejectin^ blindly, nor adopting indiscrinii* 
nately, what is presented for his approval. 

It is as much his daty to discountenanoe in every reason* 
able way, what he holds to be erroneous, as to promote 
what he receives as truth, We might instance, by way 
of illustration, any of those practical questions that are 
now agitated amongst us. If to tolerate error in the senee 
of approving, or in the sensé of ceasiug to oppose it, îs 
liberality, who are more libéral than the conserYative, 
union-saving party, whose members acknowledge the evil 
of slavery, while their scruples are overruled by private 
interests ? Or where shall we find greater liberality than 
in the phalanx rallying behind the pecuniary interests of 
that great scourge, intempérance ? If we make libéral 
Christianity to consist in relaxing the grasp of truth, and 
ndmitting acknowledged error in the platform upon which 
a dénomination stands, it is mère expedienoy, — an obsti- 
uate end mercenary conservatism. So far, therefore, from 
liberality is this leniency toward error, that in ail practical 
respects it is the reverse. It is the enemy against whieh we 
hâve to cpntend for liberty. Civil freedom has not at this 
moment, in ail probability, a greater enemy than this 
tolérant, go-between policy, which, without grounding 
itself in truth, is equally c0mplacent to both right and 
wrong. 

3. Again, dissent from forms of faith, or repugnanoe 
to denominational formulas, is not Christianity. Dissent 
is merely negative-^it indicates only a hostile attitude 
of mind ; while liberality is a positive qnality. A mère 
déniai of the Trinity, or of the divinity of the Savicmr, or 
of the authenticity of the Bcriptures, or of the supernatu- 
ral élément of Christianity, is not faith, but unbelief, It 
has no positive value. To use an arithmetical term, mère 
skepticism is the spiritual zéro, and though written in 
doubts crowded as the milky-way, or in déniais filling 
infinité space, would be of no account without some unit 
of faith. 
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But, it 18 beeaose a rea^on for mch doubts or déniais is 
charitably presupposed, tfaat tbey are entitled to considér- 
ation. Tbe presamption is, tbat tbe déniai of a given 
{MToposUioa is based upon a reason. If, for example, one 
dénies tbe onity of God, be does so from some posi- 
tive stand-point, (tbat is, snpposing bim to be candid and 
consistent,) and on tbe strengtb, real or supposed, of a con- 
trary bypotbesis. He migbt as soon expect Arcbimedes to 
raise tbe world withoot a place for bis foot, as any one 
saocessfally to assail a râceived trutb, witbout planting 
his fbot somewhere. Every one bas sucb a position, 
(whetber avowed or not, is not material;) tbe Atbeist as 
tnacb as tbe religionist; tbe latitudinarian as mucb as 
lie wbo wears tbe strail-jacket of evangeiical propristies. 

Since ev.ery ratioaal dissent or déniai implies a ground 
of objection, it is not important wbetber sucb ground of 
abjection be drawn up in a written formula, or be promul- 
galed by iadividual lips ; nor wbetber it is endorsed by 
one or by many ; it is, in any case, a creed ; as mucb 
Bo as any system of principies whicb are believed and 
professed. Individuai conviction supported by con- 
science, bas ail tbe éléments of a creed, and is in fact 
tbe essential germ of its mucb dreaded illiberality 
and intolérance* Tbe number arrayed on eitber side 
does not affect tbe question ; for wbile a bandful of men 
come to believe tbat tbe churçb is wrong in ber organi- 
sation, in ber ritual and creed, tbeir protest, under tbe 
naœe of dissenters, free^tbinkers, or liberalists, is as mucb 
a déclaration of intolérance on tbeir part, as the counter 
action of tbe cburcb by whicb tbey are excluded from its 
communion. However free, tberefore, one may claim to 
be, and bowever great tbe latitude of bis opinions, be will 
soarœly escapé ail the radical and inhérent slavery of a 
creed ; for tbe moment be abandons one, be is sure to 
adopt anottber ; or rather it is tbe adoption of a new, tbat 
becomes tbe occasion for abandoning tbe old. His con- 
Tictions may bave tbe greatest possible divergence from 
tbe formulas of seot or party ; tbey may bave undergone 
as nmny changes, and taken as many shapes, as a wicked 
soûl in the transmigrating theory of Pythagoras was sup- 
posed to do ; yet this would not destroy tbeir reality, as 
a form of belief having aU the éléments of a creed. Tbe 
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atom, that after the manner of a true dissenter, and with 
a déclaration of independence, takes passage on the wings 
of the wind, is arrested in its flight, and embraces tbe 
inexorable creed, at the first landing. Mind is subject to 
a similar law. Truth in its moral and intellectual adap- 
tation to man, is our rightfal sovereign. Nor can we 
escape tbe sway of that sceptre to which reason and con- 
science yield increasing bornage. 

IIL Since, therefore, libéral Christianity cannot be 
supposed to endorsey nor eveu to toterate^ an obviously 
erroneous creed ; and since every rational dissent implies 
a creed of some kind, we may turn to another aspect of 
the question, — the organization of individual convictions 
into a common formula. Jn a word, does sucb a formula 
necessarily impose a slavish or mechanical uniformity, at 
the expense of individuality. 

1. In preparing to answer tbis question, we may remark 
in the first place, that the idea of seeking or expecting 
uniformity of opinion upon the most gênerai topics, is fre- 
quently ridiculed. Ând those of our own bousehold of 
faith, who bave been most zealous in maintaining a dis- 
tinctive denorainational organization and cbaracter, hâve 
sometimes been visited with ungenerous epithets, whicb 
bear unmistakable évidence of the foreign mint at which 
ihey vvere coined. The glory of Mtisic Hall reveals the 
position of the clergyroan, as that of the watch dog, teth- 
ered to a creed, and forbidden greater liberty than the 
sweep of bis scanty chain. Hence it must not be expect- 
ed that a libéral man will square bis faith by a creed, or 
mould bis conscience by a sectarian pattiern. To endorse 
a man-made form, or copy a rite from the elder churcb, 
were quite as ridiculous as to borrow a Chinaman's chop- 
sticks. And while there are many soûls, troubled on the 
eve of battle, and hurrying to Endor, ripe for the conju- 
rations of the sorceress, " Independent cburcbes " appear, 
and ^' Libéral Christianity " thrives. Hence a répugnance 
to ail denominational forms, and a somewhat excessive 
and unhealthy anxiety to exhibit the greatest possible 
divergence of opinion and doctrine, rather than union, up- 
on any important question. The idea seems to prevail, 
that any joint expression of conviction, or any réquisition 
in the form of a common faith, implies an abridgment of 
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Personal liberty, though soch form were left on the broad 
groand of faith in the holy Scripttires. There is a strong 
anxiety, àrid corrèsponding effort, to shun those extremely 
odions structures, known as "sectarian pens." Every 
rising mati is mainly désirons to bave no other roof over 
his head than the broad hcaven, lest be shoold inenr the 
risk of becoming a dwarf in point ôf spiritual altitude. 

But let us examine for a' moment this idea of a denon>- 
înational " pen," since it is used to represent the supposed 
illiberality of sects professing a distinctive faith, in con- 
trast wilh libéral Christianity. It is apprehended that a 
second thought will discover great necessily for, as well 
8» the very fréquent occurrence of similar enclosures in the 
world. 

As we uuders^fld it, nothing more than certain forms 
of doctrine, and ruies of action, ate embraced iu the term 
whicb is used to carîcattnre the position of those who 
eontend for the avowal and advocacy of distindtive prii>- 
eiples as the basis of denominational efibrt. Now it is to 
be observed, that no one is asked to adopt thèse prinoiples 
tinless be believes them. We wouid not ask any man tô 
say that two and two make four, who can show us that 
they make six. But if he is' convinccd that two and two 
always make four^ and joins the dénomination of mathe- 
roaticians, is it any disparagement of his' personal liberty 
to be obliged to Use the formula ? Becanse in ail hw 
dealings with you, in balaneîng his books^ or Computing 
anotfaer's bills, he is not at liberty to vftry this principte, 
is he therefore ill treated, and subjeoted to^a mathematieal 
'* peu ? " Is it bigotry that disallows the greater liberty 
of writing six, where it should read four f Neitber wwild 
a roan be justified in saying, in defence d[ the Mbcrty be 
mî glit take in sùch an instance, thât he is in favor of libé- 
rai reckoning, and holds it extremely nàrrow and selfish 
that one should be tied to mathematical formula. Now if 
being committed to a spécifie truth as the basis of actioit, 
or uniformity in the organization of individual conviction, 
is a sectarian pen, every honest man is^ subject to that 
odious position^ in ail his business transactions. There 
are few exceptions, the world over, compared with thfc 
mass whose liberty is thus restricted. 

Se again in tbe uëe of langùage, the nnenviable condi- 
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tion occnrs. The creed of Murray, with ils tediously 
drawn and vexations rules, is to ail intenta and pnrposes 
" a pen." When he published those rôles, and tbe sect of 
grammarians adopted them, and reqaired tbe English 
langnage to be spoken and written in a partieular way, 
and upon tbe basis of certain distinct! ve principles, many 
a school-boy deplored, and many a free-running qaill 
rebelled at such mecbanical uniformity and bigotry. 

The propriety however, as well as tbe necessity of a 
creed, in writing and speaking tbe Englisb language, is 
nnquestioned, even by persons of latitudinarian tenden- 
cies. And if compliance witb certain raies, and uniform- 
ity of faitb in tbem, were any abridgment of personal 
liberty, safficient to warrant tbe appellation of " a pen," 
it migbt be instructive to consider tbe martyrdom of tbose 
literary and scientific coops, Harvard and Yale. Indeed 
it will be fonnd tbat, in alraost every relation of life, vre 
occupy a very similar position to tbat wbicb bas been 
caricatnred nnder tbis sorry si mile. Tbere is scarcely a 
field in tbe wbole circumference of buman ibougbt and 
labor, where tbe creed-makers bave not staked ont certain 
principles, and establisbed tbeir formulas. 

Tbe civil law establisbes tbe rigbts, and régulâtes tbe 
transactions of men, one witb anotber. It puts down its 
bounds, and says to every roan wbat be may, and wbat 
he may not do ; wbat positions be shall, and wbat he sball 
not occupy. We migbt reason, tbat thèse great principles, 
wbicb bave been supposed to secure tbe rigbts and liberties 
of tbe people, are ratber an expression of tbe bigotry and 
intolérance of magistrates ; tbat personal liberty is sacri- 
ficed to mechanical uniformity, and conscience eut to an 
arbitrary pattern. Civil government migbt be caricatured 
with as much propriety and justice, by tbe use of similar 
terms, and tbe united polity of tbe States migbt be per- 
sonated as a mammoth poundj divided into some thirty- 
one apartments. 

The latitudinarian may disrespect bis neighbor, on 
aocount of bis adhérence to tbe civil creed, but it must be 
borne in mind tbat our rigbts, — as tbe right of contracta 
and tbe rigbts of ownersbip, — are determined by prin- 
ciples tbat impose restrictions ; and if being subjected to 
rules, — doing as others do, and believing as others be- 
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lieve, — is any disparagement of personal liberty, or indi- 
vidaal genius, the wbole system of government would 
becorne exceedingly prejadicial ; and our national polity 
would be very ill adapted to the development of civil 
freedom. 

In matters of contract, of ownership, of the family, and 
the State, how little is allowed to liberty of conscience. 
A " cast-iron creed," to borrovv a favorite metaphor, 
assumes the perpétuai dictatorship, and by its instruments 
maintains a perpétuai espionage over the budding liber- 
ties of genius. It fences every mans farm, circumseribes 
bis territory of rights, skilfully taps his inflated eccentri- 
cities, and reduces his civij altitude to the stature of 
ordinary men. It is not to be dcnied that, not only hère 
but throughout the domain of nature, we are girt about 
on every hand by law as inexorable as those chains, so 
subtile yet resistless, which confine each planet, a prîsoner, 
to its sphère. Whether it should receive the reproach- 
ful narae, or be recognized as the temple of God, must 
dépend not so much upon the nature of the enclosure as 
the being enclosed. It is diflicult to understand in what 
sensé the charge of illiberality can be brought against 
a'formula of acknowledged truth. If untrue, or ifls^eliev- 
ed to be untrue, no one is asked or expected to adopt it. 
We conclude, therçfore, that laws founded in justice, 
or creeds which only give expression to truth, imply no 
abridgment of personal liberty. 

2. We might instance the same exaraples to show, that 
uniformity is not a disparaging circumstance, in the mat- 
ter of Christian faith ; but on the other hand, the bringing 
of ail men to the knowledge of the truth would be Chris- 
tianity fulfiUed, Now, while no one is expected to accept 
what he does not believe, yet if many voiqntarily unité 
in the expression of a coramon conviction, is it a fair con- 
clusion that some thing must hâve been sacrificed, and 
that such union is mechanical ? With as much propriety 
we raight quarrel with our Maker for having been uni- 
form and mechanical, scarcely marking our individuality 
with sufficient distinctness, in the great similarity of our 
persons. It must be confessed that if having many things 
in common, and bearing a strong appearance of having 
been formed in the likeness of one original, were any 
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disparagement of persooal identity and individnal glory^ 
we might déplore the great oniformUy of this divine 
mechanisi»^ Facallies so similar, oorresponding ia nnoi'- 
berand quality— varying only in power; gifts so mneh 
in agreement in ali the tribes and families of tbe earth, 
belray our coromon parenlage. And while so mach 
anxiely is experieneed lest individuality should be sunk 
Under the censorship of a creed, and while tbere is so 
rauçfa déclamation against tbe great absnrdity of cou» 
strueting conscience by raies and arbitrary patt^na, it 
becomes a question whether there is not soraething wrong 
in that providence which allows to every man essentially 
the same physical contour, leaving bim no discrétion ia 
tbe matter of personal liberty, How absurd, we nûght 
reason, that ail men, destined to such diverse sphères in 
life,^-^one to roount tbe throne of trotb, and wiekl tbe 
sceptre of inunortal genius before an aximiring world^ 
another to grope bis way in obscnrity, never.rising ahore 
a duU mediocrity,-^-^hould bave been endowed wilh tlms 
same organs, members, and faoïlties, and in every ont^ 
ward appearance should présent so njearly tbe s^ame pat» 
tern. If the thought is bumiliating to the nobler-boro, 
tbere is compensation in tbe fact that providence, so ine£^ 
orably uniform in the mould, bas left an ample margin 
for diversity in the temperiog of buman personality« 

Tbere seems no occasion for alarm in tbe fact that we 
bold many things in common ; nor need we apprebend 
essential détriment from an agreement in many points. 
If uniforraity were any disparagement of individnal free* 
dom, it would become a question, whether we could speak 
the same language, breathe the same atmosphère, be 
nourisbed by the same éléments, or attain the stature of 
the physical man by nature's unvarying metbod, wilbout 
an infringement of this personal prérogative. If concur- 
rence in tbe same faith destroys individuality, and estab-» 
lisbes a mechanical and arbitrary censorship, hostile to 
the best attainments of the Christian life, then sitting at 
nature's common table should bave abolished ail diversity 
in the '^ buman form divine ; " and instead of this grad- 
uated scale, ranging ail the way from the frailest epitome 
of bumanity up to the amazing amplitude of other rare 
spécimens^ tbere should bave been only the unvarying 
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mean. The minnow and the whale should long since hâve 
lost their respective identities in a compromise species, 
and the ferocity of the lion and the gentleness of the lamb 
should hâve coalesced in a hybrid nature. We cannot 
discover that there is any analogy from which we may 
justly draw the conclusion that personal identity would 
snifer violence from a uniform concurrence in the same 
great truths. 

IV. If the positions we hâve taken are correct, Lib- 
éral Christianity, so called, is liable to grave suspicions. 
What does it iraply ? something more libéral than the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free ? We hâve 
shown that no compromise with ^rror, and no dissent 
or mère négation, can be accounted Christianity, in 
any legitimate serise. We hâve shown, on the other 
hand, that formulas of truth, held as authority for faith 
and practice, are not incompatible with perfect Christian 
liberty, and that even a uniform concurrence in them is 
no infringement of this personal prérogative. 

There are two further considérations, — liberty without 
law, Christianity without Christ. The true name of the 
first is anarchy. It is law that organizes and gives ex- 
pression to liberty, just as in the material universe law 
adjusts every atom, and controls every world. In this 
fact alone consists the amazing différence between chaos 
and the harmony and glory of the material universe. 
The ïirst présents matter without, and the last with, the 
discipline of law. Civil liberty, without a similar organ- 
ization, would be as unknown in the world as order in 
chaos. Now, is Libéral Christianity a concession of this 
all-essential condition ? 

1. Is it Christianity without Christ ? If so, the term is 
a misnomer, and the thing, whatever it may be, were as 
truly called by another name. If Plato and Paul, Con- 
fucius and Christ are jointly and severally the authors of 
this System, and are to be reckoned of equal authority, 
why call it Christianity, rather than Platonism ? If Soc- 
rates taught ail that Christ taught, and with the same 
authority, why make the untruthful substitution of " Christ 
and him crucified ?" They who realize the sufficiency of 
trutb, under ail circumstances, however discouraging, do 
not need to be reminded of the fultility of preacbing the 
VOL. xm, 23 
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error, Christ the Saviour of the world, when in fact it is 
no more Christ than Socrates. 

2. Again, is it Christianity as a principle regardless of 
names and institutions ? But it has been shown that 
whatever is more or less than truth is error, and that to 
taik of libérai Christianity in this abstract sensé is absurd. 
Is it then a compromise of interprétation ? — a récognition 
of gênerai truths, but of no particular truth ? of gênerai 
authority, but no especial authority ? Is it a déclaration 
of faith, in gênerai, but of faith in no distinctive truth ? 
Is it mère good-naturedness, on affable terms with the 
the world, and ready to join hands with truth or error as 
the case may be ? 'JPhen there would be especial propri- 
ety in the term easy Christianity, in the sensé that doubt- 
ful or suspected rirtue takes ihe corresponding synonyme. 

3. Further, is libéral Christianity unorganized truth ? 
material, without a System ? principles, as y et a medley 
without a purpose ? Then its ouly efficient power is 
wanting. What would any of the properties of matter be 
without matter ? Cohésion, without material grains and 
fibres ? Gravitation or chemical affinity, without iheir 
native substances ? What would a state be without a peo- 
ple ? We may speculate about Christianity in the abstract, 
but it is through Christian institutions that we are to real- 
ize its blessings. 

What gives reality to a state ? — to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, if not its organization ? By what 
raeans should we even detect the forces of nature, — the 
law that marshals its battalions of worlds with the ease 
and précision that it adjusts each atom to its place, — the 
chemical hunger that pervades'the vegetable kingdom, — 
the affinity of those gases whose union supplies a daily 
want, except by the organized forms in which they ap- 
pear ? So it is by a particular and distinctive organization 
of Christian principles, that the power and liberty of 
Christianity will be developed to bless the world. 

Civil liberty, for example, is as true in principle in one 
place as another ; but it is through its legitimate institu- 
tions that it becomes a fact, and*an available force in the 
world, and reaches us with its abundant blessings. The 
principles of architecture may be combined in a beaatiful 
idéal, upou a clean sheet of paper, but the house is no 
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protection against the winter's cold, unlil thèse prineiples 
are embodied in substantial forms. 

And it will doublless be found, that those Christian 
organizations, which are accused of exereising an illiberal 
censorship, and which are too narrow to suit the aims of / 
some who revile Ihem, are the means, and the only means, 
by which Christianity shall accomplish its mission of pub- 
lic good, and individual salvation. 

It will be found that libéral Christianity is secured when 
and where its truth finds expression through its institu- 
tions. And that form of Christianity which is most exact 
in its methods, most rigidly truthful, and most fully and 
positively expressed, in the character and completeness of 
its instruments, will be found the most libéral. 
» It is a matter of regret, therefore, when one feels called 
to become the founder of an independent order of things, 
without a distinctive corner-stone upon which to rear his 
System. " Perfect love casteth out fear." Fear is a dis- 
organizing force, and exists only to the préjudice of the 
Christian faith. But ail soûls hâve their peculiar tempta- 
tions, among which the old enemy appears in new forms. 
Having been exorcised as the destroyer of human soûls, 
he still takes on other unamiable shapes, while fear has 
been his chief weapon in ail âges. And in our time, fear 
of endless misery seems, in many instances, to hâve been 
displaced by a kindred appréhension ; namely, that indi- 
viduality and Christian liberty will be eliminated by too 
much faith. In Rationalism, Parkerism and Egotism, (if 
the threefold redundancy of the terms may be pardoned,) 
this appears to supply the place of the devil in the old 
theology. The occasions when it becomes necessary to 
establish an independent Christianity for the enjoyment of 
Christian liberty, are rare ; and there seems to be no valid 
reason why we should feel called individually to this work. 

But, on the other hand, our great duty is plain. Truth 
and history dictate the lesson, and the analogies furnished 
by our daily expérience confirm it ; that instead of thèse 
repellent forces and divergent aims, among the members 
of our Christian household, we need to concentrate our 
strength in the organization of such forms as shall render 
our mission more effectuai in the world, and enforce the 
truth as the power of God unto salvation. j. w. p. 
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Art. XVIII. 

Does the New Testament Inculcate the Doctrine of Non- 
Résistance! 

It seems to be very generally concédée! that the New 
Testament inculcates the doctrine of non-resistance. At 
any rate, it is not denied, even by many who, while they 
acknowledge the authority of Christian principles gener- 
ally, yet cannot wholly rid theraselves of the idea that 
they hâve some kind of a right to resist oppression, and 
cannot help respecting the assertion and maiutainance of 
the right as exhibited in the lives of some of the best of 
men. 

Now, it seems to ns to be désirable that there shonld be, 
in the mind of every one who adopts the Christian code 
as the rule of his life and conduct, a distinct conviction 
one way or the other. If the teachings of Christ are 
plainly those of non-resistance, under ail circnmstances, 
let us cease to cherish, in any way, those sentiments 
which lead directly to violations of his réquisitions, — or 
else let us say that Christianity is at fault in this respect. 
This conflict between our convictions and our feelings is 
equally unfavorable to the cultivation of true Christian 
meekness and a raanly heroism. Let us, at least, as we 
kindle with admiration of what we call noble deeds, either 
hâve the sanction of Christianity, or, — if we persist in our 
admiration,— discard the principles which are at war with 
those sentiments that we consider it a virtue to cherish. 
Or, on the other hand, if we are persuaded that such are 
the teachings of Christ, and if our deepest convictions are 
of the correctness of those principles, let us be freed firom 
the feeling of meanness and cowardice, when we cherish 
towards our oppressors the sentiments which Christ incul- 
cates. There seems to be a peculiar propricty in consider- 
ing this question at the présent time. The events of the last 
few months hâve been such as to produce a constant strife 
in the roinds of many, between what they feel to be their 
best and noblest* impulses as men, and their convictions 
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of duty as Chrisiians. It is a strife between what is reck- 
oned true manhood, by ihe universal sensé of mankind, 
and ihe idéal of a " perfeet nnan in Christ." Lel us be 
able eilher to be men wilhout being infidels, or to be Chris- 
tians wilhout being cowards. 

What Ihen are the reasons for snpposing that ail physi- 
cal résistance is forbidden by the precepts and spirit of 
Christ ? Why, we are told that Christ bas expressly cora- 
manded " that we resist not evil," but that when smitten 
upon one cheek, we shall " turn the other also." Thèse, 
and many other passages, it is said, lay down the princi- 
ple in ils broadest and fuUesl extent, wilhout any limita- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, wilh an évident design to 
make the expression as strong as possible. It is further 
argued that as a man's actions furnish the best comnien- 
tary on his words, and as Christ acled on the principles of 
non-resistance, we cannot avoid the conclusion that those 
are the principles by which he will judge the world in 
righteousness. Now there certainly is plausibility in this 
argurpent. The facts we cannot deny ; and the principle 
that " a man's actions are the best commentary on his 
words," is undoubledly correct. But let us inquire if 
there was any thing peculiar in the character and mission 
of Christ, which might afFect, in any way, the application 
of the principle. What are we to understand by our 
righls ? As we understand the matter, the rights of every 
man are exaclly measured by his duties. We ail hâve 
certain duties to perform ; and we hâve the right to do 
every thing necessary to the performance of those duties, 
— and no more. 

Now, Christ had a spécial mission to fulfil. He had 
certain active duties to perform, before the duty of dying 
by the hands of his enemies. But, what if his enemies 
seek his life before " his lime is fully come" — that is, be- 
fore his active duties are performed ? Has he any means 
of defence ? Certainly. He is gifted with miraculous 
powers, and if necessary, he can pass through the excited 
multitude and make his escape ; or, he can call on the 
Father, and légions of angels are pledged for his protec- 
tion. 

Now it is évident that a being thus endowed and thus 
provided for, has no need, and consequently no right, to 
make physical résistance. 
23* 
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So, also, when Christ sent out the twelve disciples, and 
afterward the seventy, he conferred miraculous powers on 
thern, by reason of which ihey were relievcd from the duty 
of providing their daily bread, or of defending theraselves 
against violence, or of even preparing their defence when 
brought before magistrates ; and the reason assigned for 
Buch immunity, is, that " it shall be given you in that honr 
what ye shall say." This, however, was bat temporary. 
Before his crucifixion, he called his disciples to him, and, 
referring to this, said ** when I sent you without purse, or 
scrip, . . . lacked ye anything ? And they said, nothing." 
** But now," he says, " he that has a purse, let him take it, 
and likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no stoord, let him 
sell his garment and buy one." (Luke xxii. 36.) Now 
what is the meaning of this, but that they are no longer to 
look for miraculous interposition to supply their physical 
wants, or to défend thera against their enemies ? And 
why this emphatic warning to provide the means of de- 
fence ? That the swords were not wanted for his own 
defence, is évident, from what folio wed, — though the disci- 
ples, no doubt, understood that to be his meaning. For 
it was the use of one of the swords, provided in obédi- 
ence to this direction, that Jésus rebuked, — accompanying 
that rebuke, according to Luke, with the words, ** Suffcr 
ye thus far.*^ 

It was with référence to the same event that 'Matthew 
reports him to hâve said, *' Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve levions of angels ? Bat how then shall the Scrip- 
tures be falfilled, that thus it must be ?" (Matt. xxvi. 
63, 54.) In thèse two rhetorical interrogations, we hâve 
a distinct récognition of the corrélative nature of oar du- 
tîes and our rights, as already stated ; and also, of Christ's 
peculiar immunities, from the fact of his possessing mirac- 
ulous powers. 

But, it may be asked, how are we to interpret those di- 
rect commands of Christ, not to resist evil, but to larn 
the othor cheek when smitten on one ? Thèse texts, we 
apprehend, are to be interpreted on the same gênerai 
principles as the folio wing, viz : " Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body what ye shall put on." This and similar 
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passages are not, so far as we know, supposed to reqnire 
of us, or even to justifv us in, a neglect of the ordinary 
means of obtaining K>r ourselves and providing for our 
families a compétence of this world's goods. They are 
understood to be rather tbe enunciation of principles 
tban tbe enactment of laws ; reaching the overt act only 
through tbe spirit of tbe actor. Tbey are interpreted as 
injunctious against tbat worldliness of spirit, wbicb woald 
disqualify one ^^ wbose treasures are in beaven," for tbe 
performance of bis bigbest duties on eartb. So we 
understand tbose passages which are supposed to incul- 
cate tbe doctrine of non-resistance, as injunctions to act 
from the spirit of love ; and as deprecating, under ail cir- 
cumstances, tbe spirit of retaliation and revenge. 

But can a man use a ^' Sharpe's riâe" against an adver* 
sary, in tbe spirit of love ? " Ay, tbere's tbe rub." Per- 
haps, in our présent imperfect state it will not be donc in 
tbe fuli and complète spirit of Christian love. Perhaps 
it cannot be donc. What then ? Must we refrain from 
doing whatever we cannot do perfectly ? Sball we 
refuse to engage in business, beoause an élément of self- 
ishness sometimes steals upon us ? Sball our dévotions 
cease, because worldliness cannot be wbolly excluded ? 
We are commanded, whatsoever we do, wbether we eat 
or drink, to do ail to the glory of God. Does the beat 
man among us corne up fuUy to tbis réquisition ? If not, 
sball be cease to eat and drink, and do nothing ? And if 
we are unable now to resist the oppresser, or to défend 
and protect tbe loved ones of our homes, without some 
slight feeling of indignation against the assailant, inust 
we, therefore, refrain from exercising tbat protection and 
defence ? 

Bat if an affirmative answer is given to thèse questions, 
we must not stop hère. Tbe crime, as ail will admit, is 
not in the overt act, but in the spirit which is the cause of 
it. Tbat a man may kill another and not be a murderer, 
is recognized by buman law. Tbat a man may commit 
a crime " in bis heart," even when tbe overt act is want- 
ing, is expressly declared by Christ. 

Are we not, then, attaching too much importance to the 
means and mode of résistance, and too little to tbe spirit 
which we cherish towards oppressors ? 
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Are our non-resistants sure, that in writing or speaking 
on ihe evils of intempérance and slavery, their pens and 
longues raove always as diclated by the " perfect law of 
love ?" 

It thas appears, if our argument is valid, that tbe fact 
of our Saviour's possessing miraculous powers, and the 
neeessity of his dealh upon the cross to the fulfilment of 
his mission, rendered it unnecessary that he should ever 
resort to physical force in self defence, — whatever may 
hâve been the doctrine he inculcated. It further appears 
that his disciples, when first sent " to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israël," were relie ved from the duty of provid- 
ing for their physical wants by the ordinary means, and 
from defending themselves, otherwise than by flight, 
when persecuted. But it also appears that thèse immu. 
nities were but temporary, and that, when expressly 
revoked by the Master, he accompanied his directions to 
" take purse and scrip," with an emphatic injunction to 
provide the means of defence. And even when an 
instrument of defence was nsed, the rebuke of our Sa- 
viour was qualified by a " thus far," and an intimation of 
his peculiar resources. 

It would seem, also, that the texts usually relied on to 
support the doctrine of non-resistance, when fairly inter- 
preled, do not necessarily go further, in that direction, 
than olher passages against an undue worldliness, which 
are interpreted by ail with certain limitations. Nor does 
it appear that there is, necessarily, any thing in a resort to 
physical force inconsistent with the spirit of love. We 
can easily conceive of résistance to a burglar, even to the 
extient of taking his life, dictated solely by the désire for 
the safety of those of whom God has made us the natural 
protectors ; and if it is difficult, under most circumstan- 
ces, to exercise physical force in our own defence, or to 
protect others, in the spirit of perfect Christian love, this 
is not the only duty which has its peculiar temptations. 

Let it not be understood that in the foregoing remarks 
we hâve endeavored to produce a reconciliation simply 
by bringing our principles to the standard of our feelings. 
We confess to a fuU share of caution, and would gladly 
be relieved from the duty of defending ourselves or pro- 
tecting others from violence. Nay, we cannot help sus- 
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pecting, that in trying circumstances, we might prove no 
better ihan a fearful man. At any rate, onr instincts, we 
are confident, would suggest to us the means of safety 
reserved to the disciples, even when they were not to 
resist. It would be our first impulse to save ourselves 
"by flight." It is our " bearl's désire," as far as in ns 
lies, to " live peaceably with ail men ;" yet we should feel 
no scruples of conscience either in usilig physical force, 
when attacked, or, foUowing the example of St. Paul, 
in availing ourselves of the protection of a body of armed 
men, when threatened. b. f. t. 



Art. XIX. 
The Autkority and Sphère of Consciausness. 

The term consciousness occupies a conspicnous place 
amoug the technioalities of mental philosophy. The 
leading, if not indeed ihe sole character, under which 
consciousness is presented by philosophers, is that of a 
witness or authority. It is made the test of truth in 
judging of the merits of particular beliefs or opinions. 
Doctrines are proved or disproved by it. Certain tenets 
are said to be true, because, as is alleged, consciousness 
substantiates them ; other tenets are said to be false, 
because, as is alleged, consciousness is against them. 

The appeal to the authority of consciousness is always 
made with great confidence. Its décision indeed is looked 
upon as final and conolusive. If a philosopher can make 
it appear that his particular doctrine is affirmed by con- 
sciousness, he gives himself no anxiety as to what may 
be brought against his position from other sources of 
argument. Objections may be urged against him, which, 
though not based on consciousness, are nevertheless 
plausible ; he may in fact be utterly unable to meet them 
on their own ground ; yet if Ihcy come in conflict with 
what is conceded to be the testimony of consciousness, 
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they instantly fall lo the ground. Indeed, he whose con- 
viction is aathenticated by conscioasness, is really under 
no obligation even lo notice objections which corne from 
a différent source. For, according to the testiraony of 
every philosopher, arguments which come from any other 
source than consciousness, may be deceplive; however 
plausible — however impregnable in fact, if met on their 
own ground — they, at least, may be fallacious. But 
the testimony of consciousness is absolute — is infallible. 
From the nature of the case it is impossible for conscious- 
ness to lie. 

It may be further remarked in this connection, that 
those philosophers whose notions are deemed particularly 
open to the impeachment of consciousness, and against 
which, arguments alleged to come from this quarter, hâve 
been perseveringly directed, never complain that the 
authority of consciousness is exaggerated. On the con- 
trary, the method by which they seek to resist such 
arguments is a virtual concession of ail that is claimed 
for this kind of authority, They attempt to show perhaps, 
that what is brought against them as the testimony of 
consciousness, is in reality not this kind of testimony. 
They attempt to show, it may be, that what is dignified 
with this name, is simply a préjudice — a transient feeling, 
having its origin, not in the healthy and necessary activity 
of the mind, but in its disturbed and perverted activity, 
an activity accounted for by référence to the circum- 
stances of éducation, of custom, or of some local influence. 
But whatever may be the method by which it is attempted 
to set aside the argument, the authority of a genuine con- 
sciousness is never called in question. The attempt may 
be made to show that the witness has not spoken what is 
attributed to it, but ils veracity is never impeached. 

It is easy to verify by citations from aulhors what 
we hâve Ihus stated to be the estimation in which the 
authority of consciousness is held by philosophers. Their 
avermenls, in this particular, are emphatic and unequivo- 
cal. Says Dr. Reid, *'I hold, as a first principle, the 
existence of every thing of which I am conscious." He 
adds : " This, I think, is the only principle of common 
sensé that has never directly been called in question. It 
seems lo be so firmly rooled in the minds of men, as to 
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retain its authority with the greatest skeptics. Mr. Hume, 
after annihilating body and mind, time and space, action 
and causation, and even his own mind, acknowledges the 
reality of the thoughts, sensations, and passions of which 
he is conscious." ^ Dngald Stewart states that we hâve 
as good évidence for the existence of mind as we hâve 
for the existence of body, or, if any différence, better 
évidence for the existence of mind, " inasmnch as the one 
is snggested to us by the subjects of our own conscious- 
ness, and the other merely by the objects of perception " 
— the unequivocal import of which is, thaï the testimony 
of consciousness is, if any différence, more reliable than 
the testimony of sensé. ' 

The statements of Sir William Hamilton — perhaps the 
greatest, as unquestionably the most learned of living^ 
philosophers — to the same effect, are remarkably explicit. 
" The end of philosophy," he says, " is truth ; and con- 
sciousness is the instrument and criterion of its acquisi- 
tion. In other words, philosophy is the development and 
application of the constitutive and normal trulhs which 
consciousness immediately reveals. Philosophy is thus 
wholly dépendent upon consciousness ; the possibility of 
the former supposing the trustworthiness of the latter." * 
It would be easy to coUate numerous averments of the 
same character from this author, scattered as they are ail 
through his works. We must, however, be content with 
another citation, of a character however, which, when it 
is considered that this philosopher has attained an ac- 
quaintance with philosophical authors never excelled, 
perhaps never equalled by any other single mind, will, we 
trust, be conclusive of the point under considération. In 
the paragraph in which he complains that few or no 
philosophers " hâve been content implicitly to accept and 
consistently follow out its dictâtes," he gives the historical 
assurance that, " No philosopher has ever formally denied 
the truth or disclaimed the authority of consciousness." ^ 

1 Essayé on the Intellectual Powers of Man. Essay vi. Ch. 3. 

2 Eléments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. Introduction. 

3 Since the above was in manuscript, news has reached us of the 
death of this eminent metaphysician. It is gratifying to be assured, 
that to the profbndity of the philosopher, he added the profession and 
déportaient of the Christian. 

4 Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. Wight'a édition, p. 28. 

5 Ibid, p. 29. 
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What however is, if possible, more satisfactory than 
the explicit statements which we bave qudted, is tbe fact, 
that the authority of conseiousness is not so coospicaously 
asserted as assumed and iraplied by philosophers. Its 
conelusiveness considered as a proof, is relied upon as a 
matter of course, as if no one ever thought, or is ever 
likely to think, of calling it in question. Indeed, no, 
philosopher attempts a formai proof of its authority, for 
this cornes, as Reid states, '* as a first principle," and 
hence is " no sooner understood than believed." A 
rational définition of the term will justify, we think, the 
confidence so universally reposed in the afiirmations of 
conseiousness. 

Conseiousness, as commonly defined, is a récognition 
of the émotions, sensations, passions, volitions, détermina- 
tions, and ail other phenomena which take place within 
the mind ; and so far the définition is obvions and easily 
apprehended. This however does not complète the défini* 
tion. Conseiousness not only recognizes the phenomena 
described, but it connects them with the individual self as 
their subject. And further, this Connecting of the subject 
with the phenomena, is not donc by way of inference ; no 
process of reasoning takes place between the récognition 
of the phenomena and the récognition of self as their 
subject ; but the récognition of both is simultaneous, is by 
one and the same act. The conseiousness of a sensation, 
désire, volition, or purpose, is in fact but the récognition 
of self in a particular condition— »it is the récognition of 
self acting in the particular way which the terms used 
dénote. Strictly speaking,' indeed, we cannot be said to 
be conscious of a sensation, of a tbought, of a will, but 
only of self feeling, of self thinking, of self willing. The 
terms sensation, thought, will, are abstract terms, and 
they présent thèse phenomena as something separate from 
the self which feels, thinks or wills. But it is only in an 
abstract sensé that thèse phenomena can be presented as 
something distinct from their subject. Actually there is 
and can be no such séparation. When I say, my thought^ 
I but make an abstract statement of what is actually con* 
tained in the afiirmation, 1 think, It is of the first neces- 
sity in the attempt to get a définition of conseiousness, 
that we make the distinction between the abstract recog- 
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nition of Ihe mind's phenomena, and the récognition of 
tbem in the form in which tbey actually take place. ^ 
Consciousness bas nothing to do with abstractions. Il 
takes no notice of feelings, thoughts and parposes a» 
verbally dissevered from the subject which manifests tbem. 
The direct objects of consciousness are aets, and the 
faculties which act. In every instance, self and its mani- 
festation are presented together. Consciousness reoog* 
nizes the phenomena, and it recognizes self in the 
phenomena. It recognizes the act of feeling, of think- 
ing, of willing, and it recognizes self as thus acting, 
Logically, we are able to separate the feeling from that 
which feels, the thinking from that which thinks ; and 
hence, in the same way, we are able to conceive of the 
phenomena without regard to the rabject which manifests 
tbem, or of the subject without regard to tbe phenomena 
maniiested by it. But consciousness can recognize neither, 
except as connected with the otber. It knows nothing of 
self except as self manifests itself in acts ; it knows nothing 
of acts except as it recognizes self therein manifested. 

Consciousness may be considered either as an act, or 
as a power. As an act, it is the actual récognition, in 
particular cases, of self in spécial sensations, volitions, 
déterminations. As a power, it is the ability of the mind 
to know itself in thèse phenomena, and beace as capable 
of sensation, volition, détermination. 

Such being tbe définition of the term, the authority of 
consciousness considered as testifying to tbe reality, and 
revealing the qualities, of tbe faculties of tbe mind, must 
follow as a matter of course. It speaks that which it 
knows — which it knows directly. What consciousness 

OFrom overlooking the distinction hère pointed out, Dugald Steward's 
statement of the office of consciousness is confused and even contradic- 
toiy. *' Our own existence," he says, '< is not a direot or immédiate 
object of eonscionsness. . . • We are coosciousof sensatioii, thought, 
désire, volition ; but we are not conscious of the existence of mind 
itself." It is strange that it did not occur to so précise a thînker, that 
sensations, thoughts, desires, and volitions are Dut abstractions — are 
but abstract récognitions of the affirmations, J fise], Jtbink, 1 désire, / 
will. He, however, partly sets the matter light before he concludos 
the paragraph. *' The moment ... a sensation is excited, we leam two 
Jacts at once: — the existence of the sensation, and our own existence 
as sentient beings." Eléments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Bowen's Abridgement, p. 3d2. 

VOL. xiii. 24 
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delivers, is knowledge — ^not hypothesis, not theory, not 
inference, but immédiate knowledge. In feeling, the 
mind knows tbat it feels, tbat it is capable of feeling. In 
tbinking, tbe mind knows tbat it thinks, knows tbat it is 
capable of tbinking. In willing, tbe mind knows tbat it 
wills, tbat it is capable of willing. And wbatever may be 
tbe quality of any particular feeling, tbougbt, or will, tbe 
roind knows itself as capable of manifesting tbat particular 
qnality of feeling, tbongbt, or will. Whatever, tberefore, 
consciousness distinctly asserts, must be accepted as true. 
Bational doubt on this point is from tbe nature of tbe 
case excluded. " For as doubt is itself only a manifesta- 
tion of consciousness, it is impossible to doubt tbat, wbat 
consciousness manifests, it does manifest, witbout, in 
tbus doubting, doubting tbat we actually doubt ; tbat is, 
witbout tbe doubt contradicting and tberefore annibilating 
itself."^ 

An alleged fact, if false, can be dîsproved by one of 
tbree methods. It is proved false if it is found to be sélf- 
contradictory, or if it is found to be in contradiction with 
some prior fact, or if it is found to be in contradiction 
■with some co-ordinate fact — tbat is, some fact wbich 
•would be co-ordinate were it Irue. It is easy to sbow 
tbat no allégation of consciousness can be tested by any 
one of tbese metbods. 

An allégation of consciousness cannot be shown to be 
self-contradictory. A statement is contradictory wben its 
contents are seen not to agrée, wben its component parts 
are put in absurd relations, wben tbe trutb of one part of 
tbe statement implies tbe falsity of some otber part. 
Now, every averment of consciousness is simple, tbat is, 
uncompounded. It cannot be said tbat its contents are 
at disagreement, for it is one and bas no contents. It 
cannot be said tbat its parts are beld in absurd relations, 
for it is elementary and bas no parts, and tberefore 
involves no relations. Every thing presented by con- 
sciousness being elementary, is indivisible ; it is tberefore 
wboUy and unqualifiedly true, or wbolly and unqnalifiedly 
false. Tbe test of trutb tberefore wbicb cornes from tbe 
agreement of a statement witb itself, is wbolly inapplica- 
ble to any deliverance of consciousness. 

"7 PbilosopLy of Sir William Hamilton, p. 22. 
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An allégation of consciousness cannot be shown to be 
inconsistent with any prîor fact. It is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Iruths affirmed by consciousness, that 
they are first Iruths ; and it is mère tautology to sây that 
a first iruth can hâve no prior truths. They entirely inis- 
apprehend the nature of consciousness, who deem its 
action at a}l similar to logical processes. The convictions 
attained by a process of logic, at best, corne to us at 
second hand. They do not come to us directly, but 
must be deduced. But consciousness gives nothing as 
déduction. There are no prior expériences out of which 
its averments are evolved. It aifirms not that which it 
has inferred, but that which it bas seen — which it knows. 
The allégations of consciousness being themselves before 
ail other allégations — being first truths if truths at ail, it is 
a contradiction in terms to speak of testing them by — to 
suppose them inconsistent with — some prior fact or prin- 
ciple.* 

An allégation of consciousness cannot be disproved on 
the ground of inconsistency with some co-ordinate fact— 
that is, some other allégation of consciousness. We hâve 
seen that the several averments of consciousness are each 
simple or elementary in character, having no parts where- 
by a self-contradiction is supposable. It is howevér pos- 
sible to compare thèse several averments with one another 
to see if they are contradictory ; but it is not possible to 
disprove any one averment by appeal to another. This 
would be both to deny and to assume the authority of 
consciousness ; to deny ils authority with référence to the 
averment we seek to set aside, and to assume its authority 
in the déniai — to assume its authority with référence to 
the principle by which the déniai is made. And so with 
référence to every altempt to prove fallacious any princi- 
ple afiirmed by consciousness. The attempt must be 
made in virtue of some other principle assumed to be 
authoritative, and with which that which we seek to dis- 
prove is seen to be in conflict ; and yet the basis of this 

8 " If I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by consciousness 
— to prove that it is not a fallacious sensé, — 1 can find no proof. I 
can not find any antécédent truth from which it is deduced, or upon 
which its évidence dépends. It seems to disdain any such derived 
authoritv, and to claim my assent in its own rigbt" Reid's Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man. Essay vi. Ch. 3. 
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other principle, thus assumed to be authoritative, mnstf 
from tbe nature of tbe case, eitheir immediately or remotely, 
be consciousness ! 

Tbe effect of sbowing tbat a particnlar allégation of 
conscioasness is contradicted by another, is not positively 
to disprove tbat particnlar allégation, bat to render ail tbe 
averments of consciousness untrostwortby. If two such 
averments are found to be contradictory, it is indeed ina- 
possible tbat more tban one can be tnie. It is also nncer- 
tain wbetber eitber is trae. If one is trne, it is impossible 
to détermine wbicb is tbe true one. Tbe two averments 
rest on tbe same basis. Eacb bas tbe same claim on 
our belief. Wbat sball décide between tbem ? Certainly, 
not any prior principle, for, as we bave seen, ail tbe alléga- 
tions of consciousness, if trntbs at ail, are first tmths, 
and bence bave no prior principles. The fact is, to call 
in question tbe antbority of any allégation of conscious- 
ness, is to unsettle tbe foundation of ail knowledge at 
belief; for tbe particnlar allégation wbicb yon call in 
question bas precisely tbe same claim to your acceptance— 
ïests on tbe very same foundation — ^as does tbat wbicb yoa 
admit. To doubt tbe testimony of consciousness in any one 
case is, tberefore, virtually to doubt it in every case. The 
inévitable conséquence is universal skepticisno— universal 
nncertainty. Notbing wbatever can be known. Wben 
we are conscious tbat we feel, it is not certain tbat we 
feel ; wben we are conscious tbat we tbink, it is not cer- 
tain tbat we tbink ; wben we are conscious tbat we doubt, 
— doubt for instance tbe autbority of consciousness — it is 
not certain tbat we doubt. Let no one présume to call 
in question tbe veracity of consciousness, even in a single 
particnlar, until be is prepared to doubt it in every in- 
stance ; for to doubt tbe truffa of any one of its alléga- 
tions, is in effect to make every tbing, even tbe fact of our 
own existence, a matter of nncertainty. 

It may be added in tbis connection, tbat tbe antécédent 
probability of tbe veracity of consciousness, even if it be 
tbougbt not to amount to a démonstrative proof, is yet 
conclusive enougb for every practical purpose. Every 
roan is compelled by an instinct of bis nature, to believe 
in tbe reality of tbose pbenomena and faculties of wbicb be 
is conscious ; and tbere is not an instant of bis wakeful 
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life in which he is not exercising this confidence. He 
does not even deny ihe veracity of his consciousness with- 
out, in the very act of déniai, reposing confidence in this 
veracity. To suppose that this confidence is misplaced, is 
to charge his Creator with perfidy and wanton cruelty 
— it is to say that his Creator has so organized him as to 
compel him to believe in a lie, at the same time that he 
has made it impossible for him to attain even the hum- 
blest truth.^ 

Trusting that the fact of its authority is now made suf- 
ficienlly obvions, we are prepared for the question, Within 
what departments of knowledge does consciousnes exer- 
cise authority ? Is consciousness the test of every truth ? 
or are there some truths which are avouched by a différent 
authority ? In short, what is the sphère of conscious- 
ness? 

We désire hère to mark an important distinction, with a 
view to a definite appréhension of the purpose of our 
présent inquiry. The attempt to state the sphère of con- 
sciousness, involves no obligation to state what truths it 
must recognize in that sphère. We simply undertake to 
show in what place consciousness must look for truth, and 
under what conditions and limitations it must apprehend 
it, but we do not therefore promise to specify what par-^ 
ticular truths will come under its observation. If asked 
the sphère of the astronomer's télescope, it would be a 
sufficient answer to say — the heavens ; the question 
would not require an enumeration of the planets, suns 
and constellations which the télescope will discover in 
that sphère. It is the great task of philosophy to déter- 
mine and enumerate the truths testified to by conscious- 
ness ; we hâve undertaken the far more limited task of 
stating in what department of knowledge consciousness 
pursues its inquiries. 

AU the varieties of human knowledge and belief, as 
generally classified, come under three heads, as foUows : 

« 

9 ^ Nature is not gratuitousl y to be assumed to work, not only in vain, 
but in contradiction of herself ; our faculty of knowledge is not, with- 
out strong ground, to be supposed an instrument of illusion; man, 
unless the melancholy fact be proved, is not to be held organized for 
the attainmenty and actuated by the love of truth, only to become the 
dupe and victim of a perfidious Creator." Philosophy of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, p. 26. 

24^ 
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First, the inner world of feeling, désire, motive, volitîon, 
parpose, and ail the other pheDoraena wbich oceur witbin 
the mind itself ; Second, the world of sensé, embracing 
perceptions of the outer or physical world, and of its 
varions phenomena and qualités — snch as form, color, 
extension, résistance and moveraent ; Third, the world of 
logic or déduction, embracing concliisions evolved from 
the phenomena either of the inner or of the outer world 
— conclusions whieh the reason educes by its constitutive 
and formative laws, and of which a marked example is 
that of design in the création. 

It bas already appeared in our définition of the term, 
that whatever may be its relation to other objects, con- 
sciousness certainly takes notice, and certifies to the 
reality, of those which exist in the inner world of feeling, 
volition and détermination. The sphère of consciousness 
therefore embraces at least ail the phenomena of the mind, 
and the reality and the' qualities of the faculties mani- 
fested in thèse phenomena. But does consciousness 
apprehend and attest the reality of the objects and phe- 
nomena of the outer or physical world ? Are the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities of matter — are the facts of 
extension and résistance, of form, color and movement, 
embraced witbin the authoritative sphère of conscious- 
ness ? Further, are the déductions of logic — the inferen- 
ces educed by the reason from the phenomena of the 
inner world, and from the perceptions of the sensible world 
— also within this sphère, to be certified to, or to be dis- 
claimed, by consciousness ? 

Now there can be no dispute, that in one sensé or 
another — that either immediately or remotely — ail our 
knowledge and our convictions dépend upon conscious- 
ness. There may be ever so many steps between some 
objects and our consciousness, but beiore thèse objects 
can be apprehended by us, they must pass over every one 
of thèse steps. Many processes may be necessary before 
a particular conviction is attained — before a particular 
object is perceived, but thèse processes must ail resl on 
consciousness— must be certified to by it, else the convic- 
tion cannot be attained— -else the object cannot be appre- 
hended. Knowledge, conviction, belief, are in the mind; 
no matter where their objects may be, they themselves are 
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mental expériences— hence they are within the sphère of 
consciousness, and are aflSrmed by it Were we able to 
conceive of the existence of a perception, or of a logical 
déduction, of which consciousness had taken no notice— 
and some philosophers take the ground that we can hâve 
a perception without being conscious of the fact^® — it 
would be the same fo us, as if no such mental process 
had taken place,— that is, the perception or déduction 
would add nothing to our knowledge or belief. Let the 
object therefore be in whatever department of knowledge^ 
our appréhension of it, either directly or mediately, is 
an act of consciousnes, and, therefore, either directly or 
remotely, is dépendent thereon. 

But while consciousness through its connection with ail 
sensible and mental processes, becomes the ultîmate 
ground of ail knowledge and belief, it cannot properly be 
said to be the authority for ail that is apprehended by the 
mînd as knowledge or belief. It aulhoritatively affirms 
the reality of those objects and only of those which it 
directly cognizes. To say that it affirms the reality of 
those objects which it apprehends indireclly, — which it 
reaches by intermediale processes, — is to take from the 
term ail spécifie meaning. To say that its sphère embra- 
ces ail departments of knowledge and belief, is but to 
generalize its application. And to do this, is to make it 
necessary to invent a spécial term whereby to recognize 
those objects which come directly under the cognizance of 
consciousness. Philosophie usage has however fixed the 
définition of this term as that condition of the mind whereby 
ît knows its own opérations and qualities ; and according 
to this définition only those objects which come under the 
very eye of consciousness, can be said to be within its 
sphère— can be said to be affirmed and certified to by it, 

Such then being the limitations under which conscious- 
ness exercises authority, it follows that ail the objects of 
6ense are without its domain — that their reality is not tes- 
tified to by it. Our knowledge of the outer or material 
world is not a fact of consciousness. "We cannot, for 
instance, without unduly enlarging the significance of the 
term, say that we are conscious of a tree, of a house, of 

10 See Eléments of Intellectual Philosophy, by Francis Wayland. 
Cbap. ii. sec. 2. 
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a mountain. We are conscioas only of internai phe- 
nomena, but not of the sensible objects wilh which they 
are related. We are not conscioas of the tree, the hoase, 
the mountain, but only of perceiving the tree, the house, 
the mountain. The perception and not its object cornes 
within the sphère of consciousness. 

Hence the déceptions practiced by or upon the sensé, in 
no way affect the trustworthiness of consciousness. A 
straight stick seen in the water appears crooked. A vessel 
in passing a wharf not unfrequently seems to those on 
board to be stationary, while the wharf seems the moving 
body. The earth, though proved to be moving with great 
velocity, appears to the sensés to be at rest. But con- 
sciousness is not responsible for thèse déceptions. Con- 
sciousness does not affirm that the straight stick is crooked, 
that the moving body is the stationary one, that the earth 
is at rest. It raerely affirms that thèse things are so per- 
ceived ; it does not avouch the objective vaiidity of the 
perceptions. Consciousness simply affirms the reality of 
the perceptions as phenomena, and in this it makes no 
mistake ; for however true that the stick in the water is 
straight, there is no denying the fact that the stick is seen 
as crooked, and consciousness affirms not that the stick is 
crooked, but that it is so seen. Whatever déception is 
practiced beyond the phenomena of the perception, is the 
mistake of sensé — >at ail events, it is not the mistake of 
consciousness. 

It is true that the grounds of belief with référence to 
the objects of perception, are similar to what they are with 
référence to the direct objects of consciousness. No 
reason for belief can be given in either case, except the 
fact that men are impelied by an instinct of their being to 
trust both their consciousness and their sensés ; and it is 
matter of expérience that no unsophisticated mind ever 
présumes to call in question the veracity of either. Man 
cannot doubt what is affirmed by his consciousness ; and 
the occasional déceptions practiced by or upon his sensés, 
are not of a nature to induce a doubt of their very gên- 
erai trustworthiness. But though the principles of belief 
with référence to both classes of objects are similar, the 
two classes are nevertheless distinct ; the objects of per- 
ception are not contained within the sphère of conscious- 
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ness, and their reaUty can neither be affirmed nor certified 
to by it. 

Again, the limitations under which consciousness exer- 
cises authority, exclude from its spheie ail the déductions 
of logic ; and it is worthy of being added, that as regards 
thèse the line of exclusion is distinct and obvious even to 
the unreflective mind. No man can doubt consciousness 
in any thing ; there are but few instances in which he will 
doubt the testimony of bis sense^^-^is a gênerai rule he 
trusts in their veraoity without suspeoting even the possi- 
bility of being deeeived ; but every reasonable mind will 
feel a measure of distrust as regards the déductions 
eyolved by his reason. It is in the procees of reasoning 
indeed that his fallibility as an intellectual being chieây 
t^onsistSé He is not absolutely free from liability to mis- 
take in taking the humblest step in a proçess of reason- 
ing. We expect every man to put implicit confidence in 
the averments of his consciousness ; we do not censure 
him for putting very gênerai confidence iiLjAè affirma- 
tions of bis sensés ; but if he daims infallibiÏÏty for a sin- 
gle process of reasoning — for even a single step in such a 
prooess— *we pronounce him opinionated and conceitedf— 
to be wanting in that sensé of humility which should never 
fail to characterize fallible buman nature.^^ 

Â logical déduction may bave for its data either facts 
of consciousness or facts of perception?— that is, may be 
evolved ont of intuitions or out of sensible objects. As 
commonly defined, the laws of logic are constitutive and 
forroative ; they do not increase the amount of data— they 
add nothing to the substance of knowledge-7-tbey simply 
perceive wbat is in the faets apprehended, what conclusions 
they involve, and what convictions they warrant. Now, a 
logical process may comprise few or many parts; the 
chain of reasoning may bave few or an indenntte number 

iilnthe matterof reaching a conclusion, reason performs two dis- 
tinct functions. It first appréhenda the data, and it then evolves the 
conclusion they jtistify. âbouM we admit ^hat many daim, that the 
reason may be infallible so far as the simple process of evolving is oon- 
cerned, it does by no means foUow that it is infalUble in the priorwork 
of apprehending data. As regards this, reason may err by seizing 
upon the wrong data, or by embracing too many or too few data ; and 
hence so far as re^rd is had to this work of apprehending and using 
data, the human intellect is limited and fallible. 
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of links. Bat every déduction mast be at least one 
remove from consciousness. It raay be evolved direclly 
— that is, by a single act — frotn the facts of consciousness ; 
but this single step takes it oUt of the sphère of conscious- 
ness, and therefore dénies it the benefit of its authority. 
It may be directly evolved from the facts of sensible 
perception, and this leaves it at least two removes from 
consciousness ; for the perception itself is one remove 
from this, and the simplest act of logic must add another 
remove. Further, each déduction may in turn be made 
the premis of still another conclusion, and this again the 
prerais of a third, and so each déduction may become 
but the stepping-stone to others, and this without definite 
lirait. 

Now it is clear that the probability of error must in- 
crease as the procesa of argument takes us from the 
sphère of consciousness. There is a liability to error ia 
every step of a process of reasoning. There may be a 
flaw in every link in the chain of argument. In propor- 
tion therefore as we add to the number of thèse. links— as 
we extend the course of argumentation, does the liability 
to mistake increase. But though one déduction may be 
further from the sphère of consciousness than another, ail 
are alike without its sphère — to none can it affix the seal 
of approval. The same gênerai remark applies to the 
déductions of logic as to the objects of perception. Con- 
sciousness simply affirms that they are — ^it does not atfirm 
that they are true ; it apprehends them as they are 
wrought out by the reason, but it does not state whether 
or not reason bas erred in the process of evolving them. 
Whatever of error, therefore, they may contain, is attri- 
butable to the fallibility of human reason. Consciousness 
apprehends them simply as phenomena ; the question of 
their validity does not corne within its province for dé- 
cision. 

In view of what has now been stated touching the 
sphère of consciousness, the characteristics of its alléga- 
tions, and its relation to the logical process, it is easy to 
détermine the criterion, which, in every case, must test 
whether particular problems properly come under its 
authority. The question may be asked, Is every thing 
true which any one feels to be true ? Is every notion 
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contained in any conscionsness, valid because contained 
therein ? Or, in case it is admilted that certain notions 
are withont the sphère of conscionsness, is there any 
reliable criterion whereby to détermine, in given cases, 
wbat notions are and what are not within this sphère ? 
Hartley, Belsham and Priestly appealed to conscionsness 
as repudiating the notion of free-will, and as substan- 
tiating that of necessity. Stewart, Cousin and Hamilton, 
on the contrary, appeal to conscionsness as repudiating 
the notion of necessity, and as substantiating that of free- 
will. Who or what, it may be asked, is to décide be- 
tween such conflicting authorities ? Or, it may be further 
asked, Of what use is conscionsness, as anthority, if intel- 
ligent men are likely to mistake as to the kind of problems 
which may legitimately be bronght before it for solution ? 

Those who feel the difficnlty which thèse questions 
imply, are guilty of inattention to the terms by which 
the opérations of consciousness are defined. We hâve 
already stated, and repealed the statement, that con- 
sciousness recognises only acts and faculties as manifesled 
therein. It takes no notice of passive substance or quality 
— it does not even recognize the mind itself in its quiescent 
State. It is only as the mind asserts itself in action that 
it becomes an object of conscionsness and is afGrmed by 
it. We hâve seen that each allégation of consciousness 
has two characterislics : — it is simple or elementary, 
having no parts, admitting of no division, submitting to no 
analysis ; it is a first truth, is not dednced ont of any 
prior expérience, is dépendent on itself alone, claiming 
belief in its own right. Is it then asked if a particular 
notion is aflSrmed by consciousness ? The question pro- 
vokes another : Is this notion simple in its character, or 
can it be divided ? Can it be analyzed and so resolved 
into éléments ? If the particular notion is compounded, 
having parts and so involving logical relations, the answer 
is ready — it is not affirmed by consciousness. Let it be 
analyzed. Eliminate ail that is deductive, and ail that is 
sensible. Ileduce it to its subjective éléments, and then 
we reach that which is wilhin the sphère of consciousness ; 
for thèse, and simply thèse — thèse and not their coml^ina- 
tion — are therein authoritatively affirmed. 

If, as Belsham and Priestly hâve contended, the doc- 
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trine of necessity is really affirmed by conseionsness, it is 
affirmed as a simple matter of fact, and oot as an infer* 
ence ; or if, as Cousin and Hamilton contend, tbe doctrine 
of free-will is affirmed by conseiousness, it is given as a 
simple fact, and in no way as a déduction from fact If 
a man, from having noticed tbe workings of bis own 
mind under particular influences, bas dcawn tbe conclu» 
sion that the action of bis mind is free, or if from tbe 
same data he bas drawn the conclusion tbat tbe action of 
bis mind is coerced — ^in neitber case is the conclusion 
affirmed by consciousness. Tbe simple fact tbat it comea 
to him as a conclusion, as something deduced, excludes it 
from the benefit of tbis authority. Consciousness sanc- 
tions no theory whatever — not even a true theory. It 
affirms the validity only of acts, and of mental qualities as 
therein contained. If it affirms necessity at ail, it aiSirms 
not the theory but tbe fact of necessity. If it affirms free- 
will at ail, it affirms not the theory but the fact of free-wilU 
And whichever of thèse principles has its sanction, is given 
by it in spécial act, as a first principle, as an elementary 
principle, and as something to be received without any 
other proof than what is contained in the simple fact, that 
it is manifested — that it is a récognition of consciousness* 

In concluding this dissertation, it seems necessary to 
add, that while the authority of consciousness is coofined 
to the objects within its sphère, over sucb objects its 
authority is exclusive. The attempt to demonstrate thç 
validity of any one of its allégations, eitber by appealing 
to sensible expériences, or by a deductive process, is vain ; 
certainly the attempt to set aside any such allégation by 
eitber of thèse methods, is entirely inadmissible. What- 
ever consciousness affirms, it affirms as fact, and tbough 
a fact raay be confirmed, it cannot be proved by any sub^ 
sequent expérience or process. Every attempt at proof 
implies an appeal to some prior principle, on which the 
thing to be proved is dépendent ; but every allégation of 
consciousness is a first truth, which is tbe same as saying 
that it can bave no prior principle. Wherever, therefore, 
consciousness has authority at ail, it has exclusive author- 
ity-— its affirmations can neitber be demoostrcUed nor 
disproved by arguments drawn from a différent source. 

And of tbe various problems which engage tbe attention 
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of reflective minds, it can not be difficalt to détermine 
which must be referred to consciousness for solution. 
Obviously, whatever relates to the powers, the qualités 
and the phenomena of the human mind and soûl, must be 
exclusively under its authority. Thus much appears from 
the bare définition of the word. Hence our ideas of 
personality, of responsibility, of free-will or of necessity, 
of the nature of the will itself — ail must be tested by con- 
sciousness, and only by this. Not one of thèse ideas has 
its origin in sensible or in deductive expérience ; nor can 
any one of them be proved or disproved by what the 
sensés can affirm, or by what logic can educe. If, for 
instance, the action of the human will is voluntary and 
free, expérience will show that the fact is affirmed, and if 
affirmed it is not in the province of any subséquent 
expérience to invalidate the fact. Or if the action of the 
human will is constrained and necessary, expérience will 
reveal the fact, and argument for or against the fact will 
be irrelevant. The human mind is the seat of conscious- 
ness, and ail its opérations, including the powers and 
qualities which such opérations involve, must come under 
its cognizance ; and' ail that we can know of thèse opéra- 
tions and qualities must be simply what consciousness 
reports. 

Hence we see the inadmissibility of ail arguments for 
or against free-will — for or against necessity, which con^ 
sist in appealing to the attributes of the Divine Beingc 
We hâve somewhere seen a theory of free-will deduced 
thus : GK}d's will is free ; man is made in the image of 
God ; therefore man's will is free ! Every one is familiar 
with the attempts to predicate the necessity of human 
volition and conduct of the foreknowledge of the Deity.^* 

12 « How many arguments against the freedom of the. will bave been 
la ail âges drawn from the prescience of the Deity ! How raany still 
continue to be drawn by very eminent divines from the doctrines of 
prédestination and of eternal decrees! Has not Mr. Locke himself 
acknowledged the impression which the former of thèse considération» 
made on bis mind ? * I own,' says be, * freely to you the weakness 
of my understanding ; that though it be unquestionable that there is 
omnipotence and omniscience in God our Maker, and though I can not 
bave a clearer perception of any thing than that I am free, yet I can not 
make freedom in man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
God.' " Stewart's Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
Walker's Edition, p. 301. 

VOL. xm. 25 
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The argument is substanlially as foUows : God foreknew 
that your action at a particular time would be as it was ; 
he eould not bave foreknown it, bad it not been certain to 
resuit ; what is certain to resuit can not be prevented ; 
therefore your conduct at that particular time could not 
bave been différent from what it was! Now ail who 
reason in this way for or against the reality of any alleged 
power or quality of the mind— even though the point 
they seek to establish be a truth — are guilty, not merely 
of selecting a poor argument instead of a good one, but 
they are guilty of bringing forward that whicb from the 
nature of the case can n^t be argument — ^that which can 
prove nothing one way or the other. It is an attempt to de- 
monstrate by logic, that, which if true, comes before logic 
—that, which if true, is not to be deduced, but to be seen ; 
not to be demonstrated, but to be affirmed. Ali such 
forms of argument, therefore, are to be deemed not 
merely inconclusive but inadmissible — are to be ruled 
out, as having intruded into a sphère where they hâve 
no claim to be heard, where their force can hâve no 
pertinence touching the problem to be solved. 

Reviewing now the ground over which we bave gone, 
we see that the question of the authority and sphère of 
consciousness is explicated by a définition of the term, by 
a statement of the necessary characteristics of its alléga- 
tions, by deterrpining the sphère within which it exercises 
authority as a witness, and by considering that over those 
objects which come under its récognition, its authority is 
absolute and exclusive. In ail this we bave only con- 
sidered consciousness in its character as an instrument 
and criterion of truth. We bave not felt called upon by 
the nature of the subject to attempt any application of this 
instrument to particular problems. We bave introduced 
the problems of free-will and necessity, with a view to 
expiai» how consciousness must deal with them ; we bave 
made no attempt to show what are its affirmations respect- 
îng the truthfulness of either. We bave stated what 
characteristics must attacb to every truth which con- 
sciousness affirms. To show what objects hâve thèse 
characteristics is the great task of philosophy — a task 
which bas long given, and which will long continue to 
give, employment to the clearest, the sharpest and the 
most industrious of buraan Intellects. 
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In the ontset of every attempt to search for truth, it is a 
matter of prime necessity, that we possess an efficient 
instrument, and that we apprehend the true method of its 
use. Starting with such a préparation, we possess a 
chart and compass; and through whatever intellectual 
mazes we raay seek to steer our course, and wheresoever 
we may be driven by the storms of controversy, we 
raay at any time find our latitude, retrace our course, 
and again plant our feet on solid ground. Consciousness 
is the great instrument of truth. "We need to become 
acquainted with its nature and the laws of its opérations. 
We need to know the sphère within which its testimony 
is infallible. We need to apprehend the conditions and 
the limitations under which its authority is exercised. To 
define its nature, to explicate its laws, fo détermine its 
limitations, and to exhibit the grounds of its trustworthi- 
ness, bas been the purpose of the présent dissertation. 
The least degree of success in attempting to reach so 
désirable, so indispensable a resuit, is ample compensa- 
tion for our humble toil. g. h. e. 



Art, XX. 
Lessons from Nature. 



The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. Johnstôn, M. A., 
P. R. S., F. G. S., &c., &c. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL. D. 
Second édition, enlarged and improved. 

It is' good to turn occasionally away from the austeri- 
ties of dogmatic reasoning, where truth cornes forth only 
by protracted travail of the intellect, to the benign and 
gentle moral suasion of Nature, where truth gushes out 
easily as fountains flow, and unfolds itself as flowers 
blossom, spontaneously. From the paved highway of 
polemics, where, over the unyielding adamant of fate and 
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necessity, will, consciousness and Divine decrees, the 
iron-bound wheels of logic rumble along, choking us witb 
tbeir subtile metapbysical dust, let as retreat to the paths 
and shades of God's great garden, and wait to hear His 
voice. 

Antœus, the son of Terra and Neptune, renewed his 
strength by every contact witb bis moiher Eartb. So is 
it witb our clay-formed race. Men when herded in 
great masses in cities, and debarred from the soii, bave a 
tendency to grow depraved, and unclean in body and 
mind. The earth is the great détergent and renoyator of 
our complex being. Pent up teneraents breed feveri but 
the fresb breath which cornes from boundless air and 
sea, from grassy, sprouting fields, and leafy woods, 
soothes and fresbens body and mind. 

A protrac ted diet of salted food générâtes a scurvy in 
the body, as is seen in ships long at sea ; the best remedy 
is, to use the bland, fresb products of the earth, fiUed 
witb the succulent juice they bave just drawn from the 
great bosom of nature. We would by no means wish 
that theological " sait " should " lose its savor ; " nor will 
we object to sitting down now and then to a solid repast 
of its *' hard junk," well saturated witb the sait aforesaid ; 
but that we may not get a theological scurvy, let us not 
forget to bave fréquent recourse to the healing leaves of 
nature. 

Simple observation, which gazes only on the wonderful 
diversities and combinations of outward form Sind featare, 
of earth, air, sea, and sky, may fill us witb a pervading 
sensé of the Divine magnificence and glory, and cause 
the image of Jehovah to glimmer before us in the grand 
but shapeless splendor of a séries of dissolving views. 
And such impressions bave their use, in teaching us that 
as God passes by us, we may not expect to behold more 
of the Infinité splendor than the trailing skirts of those 
robes of glory which sweep in shining folds over création. 

But in the minuter and more exact study of nature, the 
scope of vision is narrower, while the lesson is more 
definite and précise. We study the ordinances of Divine 
wisdom, and the works of the Divine hand, in a more 
practical point of view. The arguments educed are not 
less cogent, the convictions not less clear^ than those 
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arising from a raore comprebensive and superficial view. 
The argument is cumulative. The materials are so abun- 
dant and so wonderful that we heap fact on fact, pile 
course above course of évidence and démonstration, until 
tfae mind finds the induction iimitless, and surrenders 
itself to wonder and adoration. The conceptions which 
we form of the Divine nature, through thèse inductions of 
Natural Theology, are in the highest degree génial, happy, 
and encouraging. The lessons of nature suggest neither 
rashness, destructiveness, nor barren infliction of pain, as 
belonging to the Author of ail ihings. Far otherwise; 
they are a perpétuai coromentary on those harmonicas 
words which reveai him as "the Father of lights, in 
whom is no variableness or shadow of turning." 

The books whose titles we hâve placed at the head of 
this article, are eminently worthy of attention, as scientific 
Works of a high order of merit ; conveying the results of 
extensive research and profound thought, in a pleasing 
and popular style. At the sanie time we believe they 
will not fail, in any thoughtful mind, to renew and inspire 
révèrent thoughts of Him, whose " tender mercies," they 
so clearly exhibit as over " ail the works of his hand.'^ 
Revealing to us the mechanism of nature, " fearfuUy and 
wonderfully made," they disclose at the same time mani- 
fold confirmations of " tfae goodness of the Lord." 

The first-named work, in treating of the " Chemistry of 
Common Life," is of course led to consider the coantless 
adaptations of nature to meet our ceaseless wants. It 
treats of the air we breathe, the soil we cullivate, the 
beverages we drink, the food we eat, the luxuries we 
indulge în, the poisons we sélect, the odors we enjoy, 
and the body we cherish. In the last five chapters of 
the second volume, is given a most comprehensive and 
admirable summary of the vital functions and processes. 
They are treated under the heads : — What we breathe ; 
and breathe for, — What, how, and why, we digest, — The 
body we cherish,— and two chapters on the circulation 
of matter. To thèse chapters, with their instructive and 
suggestive lessons, we purpose to adver t again in the 
course of this article. 

Prof. Manry's work was to us, one of the most freah 
and original which we bave seen for years. It opened 
25^ 
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DOt only fresh views, but new topics. And we think 
ihere are large nuinbers to whom it wôuld présent equal 
novelty and interest. If any hâve been accustoraed to 
look on the sea, as a great and barren waste, weltering in 
lazy lawlessness on ils vast bed, subject to no awakening 
influences save the oceasional brushing of ils surface by 
storros ; interesting raostly by its associations with com- 
merce, or by the poetry of its magnificent vastness, or 
restless waves, — we désire them to read this book, and 
admire those wondrous laws by which each atom of its 
vast bulk is kept perpetually rooving in obédience to the 
pervading impulse of the Divine will. 

And this brings us to the thought which more forcibly 
than any other, is impressed upon us by thèse books. 
The pathways of 7ialure never corne to an end. Through 
ail her steady ranks the word still is, ^^Onward:^^ and the 
way to advance is never closed. The pondérons globe 
spins onward in its career, whirling as it runs, like an 
Eastern dervish, along its volûniinous round of millions 
of miles ; and when it has described its vast circle on the 
ethereal plain, and like a racer on his course, nears the 
goal, the shining lists are still open before it. With 
slackened rein, with speed unchecked, onward it rushes 
for another round. It is well there are no incumbrances 
on that track, and that they are not required to brake-up 
to let ofT passengers. A locomotive weighing twenty 
tons may be driven sixty miles in an hour ; a cannon 
bail, weighing sixty pounds, may be forced along at the 
rate of eight hundred miles an hour, — while this earth, 
weighing twenty-two hundred quintillions (millions of 
millions of millions) of tons, Aies at the rate of sixty- 
eight thousand miles an hour. It would take something 
to stop that bail ! It took as much to launch it at the 
first ! It is well there is no end to its road. 

But equally is the pathway of the tiniest atom ever 
open before it, and its track onward. Through varions 
éléments and differing zones, — now in the minerai world, 
now in the animal, now in the plant, now bound in the 
warm clasping girdle of life, anon set free by the analytic 
chemistry of death, to be instantly hurried into a new 
service by the press-gangs of some sleepless power, — the 
atom never reste, To this ceaseless law, the atoms of 
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OUI own bodies are snbjected. " Not only is the living 
body in constant movement as a wholc, but ail its parts, 
even the minutest, are in perpétuai motion. They are 
like the population of a great city, moving to and fro, 
coming and going continually. And so rapid is the tear 
and wear of the animal machine, to change our figure, 
in conséquence of this incessant movement, that the re- 
pairs which are constantly cailed for, are said to renovate 
the whole frame-work in less than a month."^ New 
matter is constantly taken up, to replace the worn out sub- 
stance which is dismissed. The rejected matter, having 
done its duty in the body, returns to the soil or the air, 
and is taken up by the plant, and thus goes its endless 
rounds. There is but a limited quantity of such matter, 
and it must be kept in constant circulation. How vain 
the attempt, then, to appropriate those atoms, as the 
eternal property of any one body ! How futile the idea 
of a résurrection of the identical body which was laid in 
the grave ! We shall read from Nature, ère we close, a 
nobler conception of immortality. 

If we turn to the océan, we find this same restlessness 
of matter most wonderfully developed. The océan is 
laced wilh the veins and arteries of great currents. The 
waters o.f the Gulf Streara flow from the tropics along 
the rocky shores of North America, and trail themselves 
like pennons, far across the seas, to wrap their mellowing 
warmth around the British Isles ; creating the tempera- 
ture of Virginia in the latitude of Labrador, and still 
stretching on toward the Pôle. But were the océan 
currents to run thus toward the north, with no compen- 
sation, the whole body of water on the globe would soon 
be heaped and frozen around Iceland, and the top-heavy 
earth would heel over in her orbit, like a tipsy swimmer, 
with his belt of gold around his neck, and his life- 
preserver on his heels. There is a compensation. No 
sooner hâve the waters arrived at the polar région, than 
a new law takes them in hand. Charged with cold, they 
grow dense, sink from the surface, and, obedient to the 
laws of gravity, are forced away toward the south. Deep 
under-currents run, cold and sullen, from the frigid zone, 
sweeping before them great towers, pinnacles and islands 

1 Chemistry of Corn. Life, Vol. iL p. 348. 
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of glittering ice, down by Newfoandland, across tbe 
Gulf Stream, athvvart the path of our European packet 
ships, far into temperate climes, -*- flashin^ their gelid 
splendor in the face of the fervid suil 

Thus, as the âaids circulate through the veins, arteries 
and duets of a living body, so is the whole body of the 
océan restless with their perpétuai flow. Flying from 
the tropical beat, the waters obey their guiding law, and 
flow on the surface toward colder régions, where thcy 
sufTer the rigors of polar frost. From the rigors of those 
hyperborean régions, they escape toward the south by the 
belp of another law ; oscillating, thns, from one extrême to 
another, as if the law of human unrest were on them,— 
and resting never in the golden mean. The picture of 
their vagrant life is but another confirmation to us that 
nolhing earthly rests. In thera Milton's terrifie picture is 
innocently fultilled in its poetic letter, while shorn of its 
diabolic concomitants of personal agony,— 

"From beds of raging fire, to etarve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen rouud, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire." 

Leaving, for the présent, this lesson of the sea, from 
which we wiil hereatter gather a moral, let us now read 
a lesson from the wide fields of the air. 

How terrible are the effects of prolonged drouth. 
Plants wither, roU up their leaves to avoid the beat 
ihat is exhausting their life, and finally, drooping down 
their heads, die on the parched earth. Great trees, whose 
roots ransack whole roods of earth, and suck up its 
moisture, finding their resources fail, and their pale leaves 
perishing with thirst, can no longer shade the arid soil, 
but are forced to allow the greedy sun to ravish from 
them its last drop of moisture. Streams fail, rivers shrink 
to threads, springs disappear. The clods of the field are 
baked together, the highway is dust. Over rock and field 
and way, fro.m bill-side and plain, and dry beds of water- 
courses, the air crinkles and curdles like the mouth of a 
furnace. Overhead rides the red sun; bis toper face 
flaming with bis months of debaucfa, which hâve druiik 
the earth dry and fevered the brain of Nature. Beasts 
crowd together with hanging tongues, and lurid eyes, or 
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rage with deadly inadness. Betvveen the 8ky of brass, 
and earth of sweltering iron, man cowers in helpless 
despair. His skili, his strength, his boasted science and 
vaunted foresight, can only avail to prolong his life to 
witness the prolonged anguish of the scène, and perish 
last. If the heavens do not relent, such is his inévitable 
doora. If he is not driven to this extrême fate, he sees 
his harvest destroyed, his cattle famished, his forests over- 
whelmed with sweeping fires that ravage uncontroUed ; 
and his own strength and health impaired. The grim 
shadow of famine stretches far over the disheartened 
land. 

Such are the eviis to which some of our philoso- 
phers, moved by the dry seasons of 1854 and 1855, and 
gaided by some doctrines of their own, hâve declared 
that we are henceforth to be subject. The laws which 
regulate this matter hâve, then, far more than a spécula- 
tive interest to us. On what laws of nature are we 
dépendent then for rain ? What, and where, is that 
machinery, by whose action such fearful evils are pre- 
vented, and how does it operûte ? No where shall we find 
a better exemplification of those amazing forces which 
operate around us without noise or apparent effort, and 
yet exert a power which distances, out of ail comparison, 
the whole power of men, animais, and machinery in the 
world. 

When the earth trembles with tl^e throes of the earth- 
quake; when cities topple like card-houses, and sink 
shuddering into dust ; when the sea with frantic rush 
dashes over its immémorial bounds, snatches a city as its 
prey, and retires, swallowing it with one sobbing gasp 
forever from human sight ; when islands are pushed up 
from the deep, and great continents palpitate like the 
heart of a dying warrior ; — then we stand aghast at the 
measureless powers of nature. Yet the economy by 
which the waste of evaporation from the earth is replaced, 
and our fields are watered and defended from drouth, 
displays machinery whose crystal wheels move with an 
exquisite force not inferior to the swart earthquake's 
spasmodic struggle. 

The rain-power is steam-power. Older than Fulton, 
Watt, or the Marquis of Worcester, it has operated from 
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tbe beginning, since the day when first the snabeam 
dallied with the wave, and the rainbow was woven for 
their bridai robe. We may judge something of the 
grandeur of this apparatas, when we reflect that ail the 
rivers in the world are only the overplus of its stores, only 
the drippings from its vast magazines, as its boanties are 
distributed over the land. Rivers are of course fed by 
the rains, and represent the excess of moisture deposited 
on the country which they drain. Ali the water-power in 
the world — the stupendous Niagara, the Mississippi, tbe 
Amazon, the Nile, the Ganges ; every mountain torrent, 
every cascade, every valuable or invaluable water privi- 
lège that âoats Yankee logs, or chokes with Yankee saw- 
dust; each and ail, are but the residue of the steam 
power which waters the earth. AU gain their force from 
the labors of steam. In some far off sea, the power of 
sun-heat lifted the steaming vapors higfa in air. Leagnes 
away the cloud floats before the winds, still upheld by 
be^t, till the cold air benumbs the fingers of the great 
water-carrîer, and forces hira to drop it in rain. The 
amount of the yearly fall of rain varies from twenty-three 
feet, in some parts of South America ; down to nothing, 
on some désert portions of the globe. Our New England 
average is thirty-eight inches. The mean for the entire 
surface of the globe, is about five feet This would 
require a body of water, as long as from Boston to Liver- 
pool, one thonsand miles wide, and two hundred and 
twenty-four feet in depth, each year.^ This amazing 
mass of water is each year hoisted up hundreds of feet 
into the air, carried, some of it, thousands of miles, and 
then let down again where it is wanted. " What a 
powerful engine is ihe atmosphère ! and how nicely ad- 
justed must be ail the cogs and wheels, and springs and 
pinions of ibis exquisite pièce of machinery, that it never 
wears out, nor breaks down, nor fails to do its work at 
the right time, and in the right way." What an exhibition 
of Divine skill and goodness, as well as Almighty power, 
do we find displayed in this System which waters the 
earth. Contemplate its laws of motion, for ail its pro- 

9 Philosopbical Geography of the Sea, sec. 145. Prof. Maury hts, 
we think, erred in bis calculation, by failingf to subtract the breadth of 
Umd whicb lies under tbe tropics, say ten thoosand miles. 
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cesses învolve motion. Think of its endless belts, stretched 
over pallies six thousand miles apart. Consider its iron 
strength, its silken flexibility, its crystalline beauty, its 
tireless, silent, activity— regular as a pendalum, swift as 
a race horse, constant as the sun. Ships sail through the 
mesbes of its mighty net-work ; tbey are not impeded, it 
is not broken. Its work is ail done with such a gentle 
modesty of Divine benevolence, that some rare buman 
bauUe more challenges our antaught attention, than ail 
this arcanam of wonders. Some human World's Fair 
outshines, to our parblind vision, this real world's exposi- 
tion. The mechanism of a watch attracts admiration for 
its beautiful adaptation and exquisite roachinery; bere 
are arrangen^nts no less exquisite, wbose springs and 
wbeels cover the four^and-twenty thousand miles aronnd 
our globe. Were they, to any great extent, to fail, the 
lands of the e€urth would soon suffer the terrible evils of 
droutb. But we may well trust that good Providence, 
wbich bas laid thèse aerial ways, arranged thèse trains, 
and sent them thèse countless years to and fro on their 
beneficent mission, with unfailing regularity. Their path 
is still open before tbero. *He who for unknown âges 
sent them to water the silent wilderness, will not now 
disarrange their economy, when man and beast dépend 
on their génial ministrations. They will not rest, but 
still move on their appointed circuit. 

There is another great force of nature, not inferior in 
power and extent to the forces of the atmosphère and 
océan, and whose kingdom lies conterminate with theirs ; 
namely, the powers of electricity or galvanism. Neither 
bolts nor bars, neither depth of seas nor breadth of solid 
continents, oan impede its wizard flow. It bursts, a chain 
of blinding flame, from the sumroer cloud, melting or 
reoding whatever refuses it free passage, as it files on its 
compensating message, to restore a deranged equilibrium. 
It searcbes and thrills like the sensation of a blush through 
the tingling bulk of the huge earth. The différent strate 
of the earth, with the salts and water, make of the whole 
giobe a gigantic galvanic battery, whose power evolves 
itself at the magnetic pôles. Thence, again, it Aies io 
seek an equilibrium, like the currents of the air and sea. 
Its filmy hosts crowd tbe northern sky with their wavieg 
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ranks, clad in the pale livery of faded sunset, dartîog with 
eager leaps to vault over the zénith into the south, where 
they are due by nature's law of compensation. Thither 
must thev basten, not there to pause. Their path is still 
open before tbem. 

Take whatever realms of nature we will, the same les- 
son still présents itself to us. In them ail, we find the 
same ceaseless activity, the perpétuai call of impulse, the 
untiring response of movement. Thus do the winds 
*' whirl about continually," and troop from zone to zone. 
Thus do the vapors that water the earth, fresh from na- 
ture's great distillery, ride upon their aerial wings, retailing 
as they go the unadulterated beverage, from the " origi- 
nal packages." The winds that waft man's commerce 
over the seas, forward also this merchandize of the skies. 
Every cloud is a sail of those fleets of *the upper air, 
whose precious freights, if once they should fail, we 
should see to be beyond ail priée. So in waves, currents 
and tides, go the caravans of the sea, journeying silently 
across its seeraing wastes, carrying their quota to balance 
the books of nature. Men, animais, fires and volcanoes 
tug at one end of the great beam of nature, to weigh it 
down with carbonic acid ; ail the hosts of vegetable life 
cling to the other end, — between them the counterpoised 
balance hangs even. 

The océan is perpetually hurrying supplies to feed the 
rivers ; the rivers are perpetually rushing to carry their 
quota to the océan. Those rivers dissolving lime rock, 
pour their waters tinged with it into the sea ; the vast 
tribes of shell-covered fish and insects, gather the lime 
ceaselessiy from the océan waters, and concrète it again 
into limestone ; or strew the océan bottom with their 
minutA shells, forming mari banks ; and thus the com- 
pensation is made good, and the waters of the océan 
remain the same in their constituent qualities. 

Restless, sleepless world! Balanced in impalpable 
ether, and hastening on an endless errand ; with every 
atom perpetually joslled and momentarily counterpoised ; 
with every particle hurrying to an appointed task, par- 
sued by some inévitable law. 

How vain the tbought to pillow ourselves upon it, and 
find motionless rest. Even the particles of onr own bod- 
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ies corae and go, swift as ihe rapid shuttles fly in the 
ever-weaving web of life. Above us, beneath us, around 
us, through us^ sweeps the ceaseless current of Ihe shore- 
less river. From what fountain did it issue, to what 
océan does it tend ? " For the créature was niade sub- 
ject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope^ 

To interpret in sadness thèse lessons of sieepless 
nature, is to miss utterly their meaning. Behold, then, 
in this thronging concourse, the flowing currents oif Life. 
Its laws, decreed by infinité goodness, control the great 
globe and every atom in it. The law of life is a law of 
continued action, and to it ail things are obedient. There 
is something always doing ; there is something still to do. 
There is no point where the way is stopped, no place 
where it turnsT^ack on itself, to reverse its course. Its 
way is appointed, its path is open, its command is 
" onward." Every world, and every atom, glorifias Him 
who made it, by the alacrity of its ceaseless activity. 
Nor is there in their perpétuai service any perceived 
necessity for an end. What an argument is hère for our 
continued being. For, as according to their kind, the 
paths of ail entities in nature are ever open before them ; 
so we can do no less than believe that, according to its 
kind, the path of the living soûl shall, before it, be forever 
open,— aye, before it! for there is not an atom in nature 
which so misses its way as to be compelled to retrace its 
steps in the face of life's streaming current. Shall we 
believe that God's chiefest work is alone lost and bewild- 
ered, alone disordered and confused ? Where ail things 
else know their path, shall it be compelled forever to linger 
in hopeless sadness over its first few steps ? forever to 
retrace a lost way ? forever to stand with its back toward 
its true path, and its face toward its first fatal mis-steps, 
wringing ils hands in helpless, aimless anguish ? Nature's 
voice proclaims such an idea an anomaly, and on every 
highway through which moves the living hosts of the 
universe, her hand posts it as a vicious libeî. 

Let us, ère we close, notice a beautiful truth, which 

may properly be styled a reflection of the divine law of 

love, mirrored in nature. Not one of nature's restless 

atoms toils for itself alone. Each labors for ail ; and in 

VOL. xni. 26 
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tbe perfect obédience of eacb, is found the harmony of 
ail. Tbeir mission is not vicariouSy to do the work of ano- 
ther ; but helpfulf to work with and for another. The winds 
and rains ; the dews, vapors, and gasses ; the rivers of 
the land ; the currents of the océan ; with tbe countless 
tribes of living nature, — ail exemplify this divine law. 
Tbeir united voice is, " none of us lives for himself,'* 
Hâve not the laws of nature a profound sympathy with 
tbe spirit of Him, who having glory with the Father 
before the world was, yet took on him the nature of '' the 
seed of Abraham," that " we through his poverty might be 
riPb?" 

Thèse, and similar thoughts and suggestions bave corne 
to us in reading the works before us ; if tbey shall lead 
others in the same paths of thought, our effort to call 
attention to them wili not be fruitless. ' £• f. 



Art. XXI. 
î%e DurcMlity of Christianity. 

No Christian believer looks upon the Christian System 
as merely fitted to meet an emergency in the progress of 
the race. The uniform impression is, that Christianity is 
fitted for ail time — to meet every emergency which the 
fildvanoe of civilization can produce. True, tbe Mosaic 
economy recognized tbe principle that some advance 
js necessary before men can apprehend the Christian 
faith. The law was a school-master to bring men to 
Christ. But a foot-bold once gained — Christianity once 
lodged in the hearts of men, (be their number ever so 
few,) it is to last through ail succeeding time. It is not 
an expédient to bring the race forward a given step, and 
then to give way for a higher and a better instrumen- 
tality. It contains within itself resources for every want 
which tbe growth of man can develop. Nothing can be 
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substitated for it. It is to be tbe final and the indestruc^ 
tîble religion of man. Such, we say, is the impression 
which every Christian believer seems to cherish as a mat- 
ter of eonrse. The event of its ultinoate extinction is not 
deemed possible under any circumstances conceivable in 
the cbaracter and condition of haraan beings. 

Our présent parpose is to inquire into the grounds of this 
trnst. We purpose to ask, why men suppose that Christian- 
ity can escape the fate which seems to be the doom of nearly 
every other institution ; why they suppose that Christian- 
ity must be perpétuai, when change and dissolution seem 
to be the common law in human affairs ; why they sup- 
pose that Christianity shall be the solitary exception to 
that destiny which bas determined a period to every 
other form of religion known among men ; why they 
suppose that Christianity can never be destroyed, when 
other religions once held by men with eqnal sincerity, and 
defended by them with equal tenacity, hâve gone to take 
their place among the things that were ? 

Our interest in this inquiry may be increased if we 
consider how unprotected, as it must seem to most minds, 
is the Christian faith. It appears to be left whoUy to the 
favor it may meet with from fallible man. No church 
can work miracles to sanction it. No spécial providence, 
visible at least to modem eyes, environs it. No other 
care than such as human choice may be disposed to grant 
it, seems guaranteed for its support. No coercive power 
compels this choice for a moment. The unconstrained 
regard which man may be willing to cherish for it, is ail, 
to human eyes at least, that Christianity can dépend upon 
for its permanency among men. Of course, we do not 
in this question the providence which may be exercîsed 
in its behalf through human instrumentalities. Acting 
through the volitions and affections of men, it need not be 
questioned, that God is the protector of the religion he 
has given to man. What we mean to say is, that so far 
as dur reason can trace the relations of Christ's religron 
to men, it is exclusively dépendent on the protection 
which they, of their own unforced willj may choose to ex- 
tend to it. 

Considering then how cbangeable is man, how subject 
to the ever-moulding influences around him, how much 
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he is controlled by passion and préjudice, and how easily 
his jadgment is biassed or perverted, — does it not seem 
hazardous to sarrender to his exclusive protection the 
religion of Jésus Christ ? Considering what strange 
transformations custom continually works in him, what 
incongruous characters he assumes as his outward circum- 
stances change, what révolutions of ihought and feeliug 
are his continued expérience, does it seem possible that 
the Christian system can find a sure and abiding protec- 
tion in his affections and convictions ? 

Yet Christianity, so far as we can perceive, has no 
other immédiate support than man. And inexplicable 
as is the nature of .man, changeable as is his character, 
the Bible plainly teaches, and Christians unanimously 
believe, that, though the heavens and earth should pass 
away, the religions system established by Jésus Christ 
can never pass away. Evidently we must look for some- 
thing unchangeable in man, on which Christianity finds 
its sure foundation. We must look for something which 
time does not remove, which custom does not alter, which 
passion and préjudice cannot whoUy pervert, whereon 
the Christian faith finds an unfaltering basis. 

1. An obvions ground of the perpetuity of Christianity 
will be found in the fact that this religion appeals to 
human nature^ as distinguished from human character. 
Now, by human nature, we mean the man himself ; and 
not the characteristics which custom and other circum- 
stances hâve wrought in him. We mean the manly 
qualUieSj and not the modifications which thèse qualities 
may hâve assumed. Thèse modifications of the human 
qualities, are properly exprcssed by the lerm character ; 
and hence there is a real, esseniial distinction to be 
observed between the nature and the character of a man. 
Human nature is a permanent, unchangeable thing, the 
same with every individual and at ail times. Human 
character is transient, is ever changing, is never the 
same with any two individuals, nor with any one individ- 
ual at two distinct periods of his history. Human nature 
is man's essence, without which, whatever might be his 
physical forra, he could never be a man. It is -the quality 
which ranks under one term the savage and the sage, the 
ignorant and the profound. Human character is only a 
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particnlar expression of that essence — its manifestation 
for a time, and under particnlar circtrmstances. It is Ihe 
savage, as distingnished frora ibe man who is savage — the 
sage, as distingaished from the man who is wise. 

That it may be truly affirraed of ail hnman beings, dif- 
fering as they do in so many particnlar»— that it may be said 
of the savage and the barbarian, of the civilized and the en- 
lightened, that ihey are ail wen,— in other words, that one 
lerm may be appropriate when applied to so many différ- 
ent individuals, it is évident that there mnst be some 
one quality common to them ail, and permanent and 
indestructible in each, to wbtch the comprehensive vvrord 
properly applies. The word barbarian means a very différ- 
ent thing from what the word philosopher means ; but 
the Word man may properly be applied to either, and in 
either case it will mean precisely the same thing. The 
terms barbarian and philosopher are expressive ofcharac- 
ter wherein they differ ; the terni man is expressive of 
the nature wherein they agrée. The barbarian may 
become a philosopher, the philosopher may attain a charac- 
ter still' higher ; the man will ever remain the same. The 
character changes and must ever change ; the nature— the 
essential man — can never change. 

Now, no institution can live any longer than the basîs 
on which it rests. If the transient characterisCics of man 
are made this basis, the institution must aiso be transient. 
But if the permanent, the essential qualities of man are 
made this basis, the institution will also be permanent. 
Establish a religion on the particnlar character which a 
people may assume at a particnlar period of its history, 
and that religion will survive till that people, by a change 
of circumstances, or by their own necessary growth, has 
assumed a différent character ; then, in the removal of 
its natural basis, it must fall and perish. Establish a 
religion on that nature which must ever be the same 
under ail influences ; on the nature which must of neces- 
sity survive ail character and condition ; on the nature 
which will be uptïhanged, whetlier the individual be sav- 
age, civilized or enlightened ; on the nature which must 
remain as permanent and indestructible as man bim- 
self, which indeed is the man in his essence-— and that 
religion can never be destroyed. Establish a religion on 
26* 
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the Savage character of a people, and when thaï people 
becomes civilized, that religion will pass away. Estab- 
lish a religion on the merely civilized character of a peo- 
ple, and when that people becomes enlightened, that reli- 
gion wili pass away. But establish a religion on man, as 
distinguished from any of his particular characteristics ; 
on the nature whicb is in no way changed by the passing 
of the Savage into the civilized character, or of the civil- 
ized into the enlightened character, or by any olher 
change of character, and that religion can never pass 
away. 

We understand Christianity to be the religion thus 
permanently established. It does not rest on human 
character, as exemplified in this or any other âge. It 
rests on no préjudice, — on no habit, whether of thought 
or feeling, — on no association of place or people,— on no 
peculiarity of cliraate or of country. It rests on human 
nature — on qualities which are alike the endowments of 
every man of every condition. It rests on that which 
time can never alter, and which éducation, the influences of 
growth and of country cannot change ; on the essential 
man himself — on that which must continue the same 
till the race becomes extinct. 

Now, man bas a conscience — a sensé of right ; he bas 
humanity — a sympathy wilh the condition of his fellows ; 
he bas révérence — a sensé of God and a tendency to 
adore him. Thèse qualities in connexion with reason, 
constitute human nature. Education sometimes works 
thèse qualities into strange manifestations ; but the mani- 
festation is character. Christianity appeals to conscience, 
not to its transformation ; it appeals to humanity, not to 
its morbid sensibilities ; it appeals to révérence, not to its 
idolatry. It appeals to the qualities whicb are beneath 
ail thèse manifestations ; it appeals to the man which in 
his essential nature never changes. Its foundation is tbe 
indestructible essence of man, and hence it can never be 
destroyed. 

2. A further reason for believing that Christianity must 
be perpétuai among men, is found in the fact that it relies 
on no faculty which man does not possess. While it dé- 
pends on human nature as distinguished from human 
character, it dépends on human nature as distinguished 
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from every other nature. The whole of Christianity 
cornes within the scope of human ability. AU its truths are 
such as human reason can apprehend Ail its command- 
ments are such as man can appreciate. AU its encour* 
agements accord with his sympathies and desires. AU 
its exhortations accord with his spontaneous convictions 
of duty. Complète in its wholeness, it corresponds to 
the perfect man, and rises to nothing higher. ^It is true 
Christianity announces truths which man's reason cannot 
whoUy comprehend ; but they are such truths as his rea- 
son can take hold of. They correspond to reason, and 
not to a nature higher than reason. In many particulars, 
it may transcend the mère strength^ but never the nature 
of human abUity. Though man may not be able to ex- 
haust Christianity, he is nevertheless able to appreciate it. 
In ail its departments it corresponds to no faculties but 
such as exïst in him. That which commands seeing, 
cannot appeal to the blind ; that which commands hear- 
ing, cannot appeal to the deaf ; that which commands 
«peaking, cannot appeal to the dumb. No command 
can appeal to any being who is destitute of the only 
faculty wherewith to obey the command. If Christianity 
commanded a single feeling, motive or act, which required 
the exercise of a power not in human nature, then so 
much of Christianity could hâve no application to human 
nature, and hence could hâve no permanent duratipn 
among men. If angels hâve faculties wherewith to obey 
thèse extra commands, then Christianity may be perpét- 
uai among them ; but man, destitute of thèse powers, 
could, to an equal extent, afford Christianity no protec- 
tion. But, as already implied, Christianity makes no 
such extra requirement. It commands man to be just, 
and he has a sensé of integrity. It commands him to be 
merciful, and he has a sensé of humanity. It commands 
him to worship God, and he has a religions nature. It is 
the same with ail its requirements. " Who hath ears to 
hear, let him hear," is the principle on which the whole 
Christian System applies to man. Human nature is its 
basis ; and the superstructure is no larger than the foun- 
dation. WhUe man therefore shall endure, retaining his 
présent powers, the religion of Christ corresponding to, 
but never transcending thèse powers, can never pass 
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away. Rooted and gronnded in man, its duration mast 
be perpétuai wilh him. 

3. Another reason for believing that Christianity cait 
never cease to be the religion of man, tnay be Ibund in 
the fact, that it is fnlly eqaal to man. It is not enongh 
to know that Christianity appeals to traman nature, or 
that it does not transcend human nature; we nrast 
also know that in every particular it equab human 
nature. If in any respect it cornes short of humatf appre-^ 
hension, it will, so far, leave a want nnsatisfied. Man 
will be eonscious of the inadequacy of fais religion to 
satisfy his desires. And when the opportunity eomes to 
exchange the partial for a complète laith, the unsatisfied 
want will impel him to make the substitution. But as 
Christianity will prove equal to him, in every emergency 
attending his growth, he can nèver hâve occasion to with- 
draw from it his attachment and support. 

In considering the adequacy of Christianity to satisfy 
the nature of man, two points are to be had in view. We 
are to inquire, first, whelher this religion recognizes every 
moral and relieious facnlty in him ; and secondly, whether 
the standard of its appeal is as high as the capability of his 
faculties. 

Of the question whether Christianity appeals to every 
religions and moral quality, but a word need be 
ofFered. During the many centuries that this laith 
has been in the world, we believe the charge bas never 
yet been urged, that it overlooks any of man's spiritual 
powers. We certainly think it would be difficult to spe- 
cify any short-coming in this respect. There is no 
occasion to prove now, what perhaps has never been 
questioned. We may safely rest in the assnmption that 
Christianity recognizes ail of man's spiritual wants, and 
attempts at least to measure ont to tbem, the nourishment 
they severally need. 

But in reoognizing ail of man's spiritual facuhies, is the 
standard of its appeal to them, in every instance, equal to 
their strength ? There is no occasion to dweil on an 
affirmative answer to this question. When it is consid- 
ered that it requires man to be perfect even as his Father 
in heaven is perfect; that it requires him to do unto 
others as he would hâve others do unto him, — to love his 
enemies, to bless those who curse him^ to forgive, in heart 
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and act, every idjury ; when we consider that it com- 
mands him to love God with âll his beart, souI and mind, 
and his neighbor as himself, — we must cerlainly feel that 
no objection will ever be sustained against Christianity, 
that it does not require enough. Indeed, if any objection 
is ever raised against the religion of Christ wilh référence 
to the standard of its requirements, we think it wili be, 
as indeed it bas been, for a very différent reason ; — not 
that it does not require enough, but that it requires toc 
much ; not that it cornes short of human ability, but that 
it transcends human ability. 

And we are free to admit that it does transcend man's 
présent power of obédience ; that its standard of require- 
ment does come far above what any individual is, at 
présent, able to conform to. Let us add, that in the 
very fact that the Christian standard is thus far above 
man's présent power ôf obédience, is found a conclusive 
argument for the permanent duration of the Christian 
religion. Man is a progressive being. Progress in ail 
that respects the strength of his moral and spiritual pow- 
ers, is a law of his being. We can assign no appréciable 
lirait to the strength which thèse powers shall finally attain. 
We hâve no reason to doubt but that the individual may 
yet grow unto a perfect man — unto the fulness of the 
stature of the man Christ Jésus. If then the standard of 
the Christian commandments was less than that perfec- 
tion which it really is, there would be reason to infer, 
that men would finally outgrow it, would transcend the 
measure of its appeal, would become dissatisfied with il, 
and throw it ofF as unsuited to their advanced condition. 
But we hâve no occasion to fear this resuit. Man can 
never outgrow Christianity. In the highest period of his 
progress it will still be equal to him, will still be suited to 
his condition, will still be indispensable to his well-being. 

We thus find that Christianity in appealing to human 
nature as distinguished from human character, and in 
equalling human capacity in every sensé and in ail condi- 
tions, bas a permanent, an indestructible basis in man. 
We bave therefore no reason to fear the assaults of the 
skeptic ; for nothing short of the annihilation of the race 
can destroy the Christian faith. It lives in man, and 
while man endures it can never pass away. 

o. H. E. 
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Art. XXII. 
Literary Notices. 

]. Sin and Rédemption: a Séries of Sermons, to which is added 
an Oration on Moral Freedom. By D. N. Sheldon, D. D. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols and Company. 1856. 

WsBB there noihing eztraordinarj in the eircamstaoces itiider 
whîoh this book appears — in the theological and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of the author, — we shoold simply say of it, that it is a most 
exeellent treatment of the thèmes which its titk snggests ; that it 
abounds in just sentiments, and makes a clear and vigorous statement 
of those argumenta which are usually urged bv Universalist and 
Unitarian writers ; that it gives every évidence of proceedbg from a 
mind that loves trath more than human praise; and that it is 
admîrably calculated to advance an enlightened interprétation of 
Scripture theology. The circumstances under which the author 
gives the book to the public, are, however, of a most eztraordinarj 
nature. He is a Baptist dergyman, oceupies a high position in làe 
Baptist communion, luis filled places of high trust among his brethreo, 
has been at the head of one of their literary institutions, and is at 
ihe présent time the pastor of one of their churches ; and yet in a 
séries of sermons on *' Sin and Eedemption," be takes subetantkJly 
Universalist and Unitarian grounds — denying the popular theory <^ 
original sin, of the penalty oi transgression, of the vicarious character 
of Chrîst's sacrifice, and of kindreid points deemed orthodoz by the 
self-styled evangelical portion of the Christian world ! The manner 
of presenting his views, is hardly less remarkable than the etentiments 
themselves. There is very little of apology in his pages. He 
appears to feel that an honest conviction of their truth and utility is 
sufficient reason for presenting them. He asks nobody's pardon for 
speaking freely and manfully. Nor can we see any désire to court 
raartyrdom at the hands of his brethren. The modesty of his book 
is not its least conspiouous feature. It breathes no défiance. It 
has no notes of triumph. It shows only a love of truth, and pré- 
sumes that ail levers of truth will read and judge solely with an eye 
to its intrinsic claims upon their consciences and understanding?. 
The source from which the book makes its appearance, gives it a 
spécial claim to our attention ; and we shall be excused if, mostly 
by extracts from its pages, we exceed the usual limits of a notice. 

We need not say that Orthodoxy has ever held that man by sin 
lost the divine image in which he was created, thereby beeomîng 
totally depraved. Dr. Sheldon — making ihe just distinction between 
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tbe nature and the charaoter of mau, showlng ihat ibe divine 
image appears in tbe former, and arguing tbat tbe same nature 
or image re-appears in ail of Adam's posteritj — tbus exbibits tbe 
ftlsitj of tbe popular tbeory as to the original conséquence of 
transgression. 

^ If it is sometimes held, tbat man bj sinning lost the dinue 
imace, and so depriyed ail bis poeterity of it, I trust it will not be 
neecmil, after what bas now been urged direotly from tbe Scriptures, 
to spend time in showing tbat this is plainlj an error. Tbe Bible 
never speaks of man as baving lost tbe image of 6od bj sin. Tbe 
an of Adam did not destroy bis buman nature and &culties, wbich 
were, as we bave seen, tbe image of 6od within him. Had it donc 
this, bis first sin must baye been also bis last ; for bis nature and 
fiMSulties once gone, be oould never hâve sinned again ; tbe capadties 
wbich made him capable of sinning would bave been no longer bis. 
Bot ibe tmth is, the assumption tbat man lost by sin tbe divine 
image, is founded on a whoUy Mie view of tbe divine image. It is 
founded on this other assumption, tbat tbe image of 6od in Adam 
oonsisted not in bis nature, but in bis character. But tbe character 
of Adam was not any tbing wbich Ood created. Ood created simply 
hijf nature, and left him, as be leaves every man, to form bis own 
character; to form it by bis own free actions. God did not, properly 
speaking, make our first parents boly; and tbey wbo talk tbus, 
forget tbat tbe divine créative power goes fortb immediately to 
existences only, and not to qualities of actions, wbich moral agents 
perform. We can not imagine tbat boliness is ever tbe immédiate 
product of tbe créative power of Ood. Holiness in a créature is not 
any distinct subsistence, and cannot be conceived of separately from 
the Toluntary agency of the créature. AU tbat Ood does toward 
forming a rigbt character in any man, is to tell him how be ought 
to form it, and to aid him by instruction and merciiul influences to 
form it properly. We admit fuUy tbat Adam by sinning lost bis 
innocence; and if be was previously boly, or had put fortb holy 
actions, be fell also from bis boliness, and a fear&l fall it certainly 
was ; but tbe buman nature in wbich be was created, and without 
wbich he could neither sin nor be holy, remained, thougb no longer 
undamaged — rince he, by bis défection, had damaged it, had im- 
paired its harmony." 

The preacher's dissent from ibe Calvinistic notion of the Tempta* 
tion and ibe Fall, is not less marked, nor less satisfactorily main- 
tained. This notion, not cqntent witb asserting ibe innocence, bas 
insisted on the entire holmess of our first parents — ^an assumption, 
however, wbich is necessary to give significance to a corresponding 
scheme of atonement. In a few terse words, Dr. Sbeldon exposes 
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the utier want of Scriptare autbority for this nogalar notion, touch* 
îng the cbaracters of Adam and Eve. 

*< The Scriptures teac^h no snch view ; and the few particulara 
which we find in them concerning the earlj life of Adam and Eve, 
are inoonsistent with the view. Thev dîd not begîn their existence 
with an almoet angelic matnritj of virtue. Thej b^an with nothing 
but their bare nature ; and with this natore, thongh perfeotlj oon- 
Btitated, jet untried, undisciplined, unstrengtbened, and needing, 
like an j new-created nature, to be improved in a course of probation, 
to pass through a season of discipline, in order to be fitted for a 
higher and more secure state. We hâve no évidence that Grod ever 
created a beins so perfect at the outset, that a vastlj higher perfec- 
tion was not placed within bis reach, to be attained however only in 
connection with his own efforts, hÛB own earnest moral striving. 
Certainly among ail the beings of whom we bave anj knowledge, 
especially among men, mature virtue is found, not at the beginning, 
but at or after the close of a probationarj life. Adam and Eve 
were not an exception, but an illustration of tiiis common law. This 
is tme at least of the first part of their career." 

In another connection, the natural or philosophical objection to 
the same assumption is sta^ed in terms which, it seems to us, must 
carrj conviction to those whose minds are open to argument. 

" Whj should we ding to the whoUj unsuppotted and unreason* 
able view, that Adam and Eve started from a state of moral per- 
fection, when we know that such a state is appointed to be reaohed 
by a long course of moral obédience? In opposition to this, we 
maintain with ail confidence, that they started with nothing but 
tiieir being, the mère éléments of their humanitj, the naked capaci- 
ties of knowing, acting and obejing moral law ; and that they had 
their character to acquire, their expérience to gain, their trials to 
meet, and their virtue to strengthen; or failing in this, to find 
themselves iavolved in sin and condemnation, and forced to place 
their hopes on the mercy of God, vouchsafed to their pénitent 
struggles. In the trial allotted to them ibey fell. Their fall was 
not necessitated ; it was no unavoidable jresult of the serpent's 
agency, nor of the temptations from within ; it was their own free 
act ; and it taught them the folly of disobejing the precepts of their 
Maker." 

What was the death threatened Adam because of bis disobedience ? 
The Calvinistic answer is : a three-fold death— death temporal (of 
the body,) death spiritual, and death etemal. In hîs sermon on 
The Threatened Death, from the test in Gen. ii. 17, Dr. Sheldon 
says: 
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" We caonot argue from the words în the text — ^Thou shalt surely 
die — tbat bodîly death forms anj part of the evil thus signified. 
Thîs language may just as well be înterpreted of moral or spiritual 
death, as of corporeal. The terms die and death are often used in 
the Bible to dénote nothîng bejond spiritual death, or that state of 
mind, that feelîng of guilt, condemnation and mîsery, which imme* 
dîately succeeds the transgression of the divine law. It is not ai ail 
tmcommon with the sacred writers to employ thèse terms in thîs 
exclusively spiritual sensé. We find them so employed occasîonally 
in tbe Old Testament, and quite frequently in the New, as we shall 
hereafter show. Thîs Tnay then be the meaning of the word in the 
présent instance. Such an exclusively spiritual meanîng certainly 
Buits the situation of Adam and Eve, at the time the law and its 
protecting penalty were gîven. The design was to guard them 
Bgainst sin ; and the threatened penalty might therefore naturally 
be expected to point to those internai, spiritual evils, which would at 
once lollow sin. We do not allège thèse considérations to show that 
the death of the body cannât partly be meant; we allège them 
merely to show that it is not forbidden, that it is, on the contrary, 
allowed us, if other reasons yet to be urged shall rcquire, to suppose 
tiiat the death in question was exclusively spiritual/* pp. 81, 82. 

If there îs any ambiguity in the closiàg sentence of thîs extrada 
the significance is made obvions in the foUowing frank and emphatio 
statement of the author's poûtion : 

<'I oppose merely the view which makes the common law of 
mortality the fruit of sin. I maintain that thîs law bas no oonnee* 
tion with sin ; that it existed before sin was known ; that it is a kfW 
<^ ail organised beings ; and that it reigned in the long periods 
ftnterior to the création of Adam, just as we now see it rdgnmg 
among ail the orders of animais and plants* But I do not deny 
^at sin often hastens, and often aggravâtes bodily deàth ; for iàis 
irocdd be the déniai of known feots. Nor do I deny tint thfim may 
be su<^ a connection between the soûl and the body, that the an iâ 
tbe one always, perhtps, communicates some distorbance to the 
other. I oontend only that sin dîd not inti^oduce the law of eor^ 
poreal dissolution, or of some corporeal change, through which th« 
seul mounts up to a higher life. It is not to thé crédit of so many 
preaehers and teachers of religion, that they still often speak of 
physical death, not only in men, but also in ail anîmds, as the fruit 
•f car first parents* sin ; and it is time tbtt, in thîs respect, a more 
scriptural thedogy, better in harmony also with faet, with expérience 
aad vôth nature, were tanght." p. 91, 

It is a fundamental prînciple of Calvinism, that Adam's sin was 
commùnicated to his posterity; and thîs, not in the sensé that the 
VOL, XIII. 27 
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lîabilîty to temptatîon was hereditary, but that actual gtiUt iras 
entailed. Thîs preposterous theorj — which îs In confiict alike with 
Scriptare and common sensé — our author unhesltatingly dénies : 

" We denj then, unhesitatinglj, anj determining influence in the 
sin of Adam on the sinfulness of his postent j. Whatever influence 
Adam maj hâve exerted, it îs plainlj not neoessitating, not brought 
to bear independentlj of tbe consent of bis posteritj. It is not an 
influence wluch irresîstibly overpowers us, but one to wbicb, so far 
as it bas anj existence, we freelj jield. We are ail severallj treated 
aocording to tbe verj principles wbicb marked tbe divine treatment 
of Adam. Tbe onlj sound metbod of justiQ^ing tbe wajs of God to 
man, is tbat wbicb justifies tbem to eacb particular man. We are 
not called on to merge anj part of our separate individualitj and 
accountableness, in the individualitj and accountableness of anj 
otber buman being. We must give up the idea of anj otber oneness 
with Adam, tban tbe oneness of our common buman nature, and tbe 
oneness of tbe divine metbod of treatment. As soon as we step 
bejond thîs, we plunge not merelj into mjsticism, confusion and 
perplexitj, but into plain error and contradiction. Thougb we are 
manifoldl j related to otber men — much more manifoldlj tban everj 
one imagines — we jet remain personal units ; and as sucb sball we 
ail be dealt with." p. 111. 

We cannot admire too much tbe direct and bonest tenus, in wbicb 
tbe natural effect of Adam's guilt on his posteritj is set fortb. We 
are, boweyer, extending our quotations perbaps to an improper lengtb, 
and will tberefore simplj refer tbe reader to pages 116 and 117 of 
tbe book itself. 

We find equallj just sentiments in ibe sermon, " How Men are 
made Bigbteous bj Christ ;" in wbicb it issbown that Cbrist's merit 
can in no waj be made our merit, and " tbat salvation is alwajs an 
internai faot." Tbe sermon, "Bearing Sins and Sacrifice," is replète 
with wise suggestions, and with common-sense statements ; and old 
school tbeologians will find it far easier to denounce, tban to answer 
it We must, bowever, close, our notice of Dr. Sbeldon's remarkable 
book. We regard it as "a sign of tbe times." It is tbe product of 
honest thougbt, of free investigation, and of a love for truth wbich 
lises above ail selfisb considérations. We do not daim Dr. Sbeldon 
as a Universalist, in tbe distinctive sensé of tbis term. The book 
before us gives no évidence tbat be is sucb. If be ever beoomes one, 
we are sure tbat be will let us know it. Sucb a mind can conceal 
no bonest conviction. Again we must saj that we admire bis book 
— ^its matter and its manner. In everj sentence, we fèel that we 
are holding communion with a noble mind — a mind tbat disdains 
artifice, tbat loves man, and tbat is readj to utter anj bonest convic- 
tion that can be of service to the race. b. 
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2. The Spanish Conquest of America, and its relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. Bv Artliur Helps. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 185^. 2 Vols. 

A reprint of an English publication. The tîtle itself îs sufficiently 
précise and clear to define the purpose of the work. The aim is to 
give a hifitorj in the usual sensé of the term, — to présent the 
circumstances, and enterprizes, and prévalent state of thought and 
feeling, amid which the Spanish conquests in America were under- 
taken, the manner in which thèse were prosecuted, the influences 
that affected them, and the events that attended their exécution. 
At the same time, it is the author's aim to give this historj with a 
particular référence to the introduction and growth of Slaver y on our 
continent. He also keeps in view, as prominent objects, the mode of 
Colonial Government which foUowed the conquests, the graduai 
extirpation of the native races, together with the substitution of 
other races, and the peculiar forms of social existence which grew up 
bj degrees. 

Œs work does not end with thèse two volumes ; but so far as he 
bas oarried ît, we think it in some respects the best that we hâve 
seen upon the gênerai subject of the conquests, and it is almost the 
only one worth naming on the rise and progress of American slavery 
nnder the Spaniards. It appears to hâve been drawn from the 
original sources, and to hâve been investigated from a point of view 
which few, if any, of his predecessors hâve taken. As to the manner 
in which the work is prepared and executed, we find proof of much 
research and conscientious fidelity. Though the author is not whoUy 
unpractised in his vocation, having published a former volume em- 
bracing part of the same gênerai subject, yet he does not appear to '^ 
hâve acquired perfect facUity in this kind of writing. At least, he 
does not appear to bave formed his style thoroughly on the most 
flnished models of historical composition. But he is evidently a man 
of much thought ; and his pages abound with pregnant suggestions, 
as well as with happy illustrations, of an original character. 

We are aware, that, in saying ail this, we give a high degree of 
praîse to the work. We think that it is merited. The objects pro- 
posed by the author cannot fail, at this juncture, to awaken much 
interest. The rise of our présent System of slavery is an event the 
atrocious import of which begins, now at length, to be felt among 
ourselves, as it bas already been seen, if not felt, by ail the rest of 
the civilized world. Mr. Helps shows that most of the nobler and 
more conscientious men among the Spaniards themselves saw it in 
its real character, at the time, and that nothing but the reckless 
thirst of gain prevailed against the sensé of justice and humanity to 
introduce the terrible wrong into the New World. It is true, that 
the benevolent Las Casas himself advised to the employment of 
negro slaves ; but it was a substitute, — as an antidote to the en- 
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alaTing of tàe Indîans, who were alieady 80 fiist dyÎDg ont under the 
opprasioDS of tbeir task-masters. 

3. The Life and Travela of Herodotus in the Piflh Century before 
Christ : an Imaginary Biography founded on Fact, illustrative of the 
HÎBtory, Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and Social Condition of 
the Greeks, E^yptians, Persians, fiabylonians, fiebrews, Scvthians, 
and other Ancient Nations, in the days of Pericles and Neiiemiah' 
By J. Talboys Wheeler, F. R. G. S., Author of " The Geography of 
Herodotus," etc. In 2 Vols. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1856. 
12mo. 

The " Travels of Anacharsîs the Younger" will readily ooc5ur to 
one's recolleotion. There is indeed some resemblance between the 
plan of that work and the plan of the présent. The field, howeyer» 
which Mr. Wheeler takes in, is wider than that occupied bj the 
Abbé Barthélémy; and ît will of ooorse be anderstood that bis 
treatment is much more sommary, since he has compressed his mat- 
ter into two duodeoimo volumes of ordinary ôze. Still, it is not a 
mère skeleton that he présents to us. Nor can we complain that he 
ha3 made his subject dry and uninviting, by the brevity with which 
he treats it. His narrative runs along at its ease, wiih something of 
the story-telling simple air of Herodotus himself ; the views that he 
opens to us, on every hand, as occasion permits, are clear, and reveal 
to anv well-informed reader much more than is formally expressed. 
The nctitious élément is managed in such a way as not for a moment 
to perplex one in distinsuishing what is regarded as matter of fact ; 
nor does it oocupy much space. It is only the vehîcle for the sub- 
. stantial information that is oommunicated. As to the sources whence 
Mr. Wheeler has drawn his représentations, he says that " the great 
work of Herodotus, and the labors of his numerous commentators, 
bave been his ohief authority for the historical narratives, the 
geographical descriptions, and the legends, traditions, and anecdotes. 

Besides thèse, however, the wrîter has been greatly in- 

debted to the labors of Grote, Thirlwall, Millier, Heeren, Ëawlinson, 
Fergusson, Wachsmuth, Becker, and Jacobs ; to the classical, bio- 
graphical, and eeographical dictîonaries edited by Dr. William 
Smith ; " to " Rich*s Illustrated Companion to the Greek Lexicon 
and Latin Dictionary," and to other cntical works. 

We may say of this work, that it fulfils ail which its tîUe-page 
promises. To those who hâve studîed the history, manners and 
customs of the ancient nations, it will help to familiarize the knowl- 
edge they bave already acquîred ; to those who hâve not leisure or 
opportunity for systematic application to the subject, and who yet 
wish to obtaîn some gênerai idea of antîquity, it will give an intelli- 
^ble and interesting outline. 
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4. The saflferinff Sayiour; or, Méditations on the last days of 
Christ, fiy Fred. W. Krummacher, D. 0., Chaplain to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, &c. &c. Translated under the express sanction of 
the Author, by Samuel Jackson. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, &c. 
1856. 12mo. pp.. 474. 

Seyeral years ago, a translation of portions of Olshaosen's Com- 
mentary was published in Boston, under the title of "The Last 
Days of the Saviour." Th(U was oritico-historical, — an attempt to 
make eut, from the statements in the Four Gospels, a oomplete 
aocount of the closing part of our Savionr's life. The distinguishîng 
feature of Krummacher's work is, that it consists whoUy of Médita- 
tions ; that it îs addressed, not to the critical understanding, but to 
the religions affections. 

5. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoléon, in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoléon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Vols. 1 and 2. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

Two volumes of a work destined to comprise five closely printed 
octavos. The first volume, commencing with the entry of the Allies 
înto Paris, and tcrminating with the passage of the Currency Act of 
1819 in England, embraces a period of four years. This is the 
seed-time of the events which sprung up in the subséquent years of 
the periods destined to be embraced by our author's work. The 
annais of France and England furnish the bulk of the materials con- 
tained in the first volume; what is furnished by other European 
nations is compatively meagre and unîmportant. It îs a quiet 
period ; and has little interest for those who hâve an eye only for 
startling results, and who are blind to the signiûcance of principles, 
or of causes, in their incipient, undeveloped state. The second 
volume brings the history, from the establishment of a libéral govem- 
ment in France, down to the ^évolution and averthrow of Charles X., 
in 1830, — a period of eleven years. This period embraces the ex- 
oiting topics of révolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples and Piedmont ; 
the rise of Greece ; the wars of Eussia with Turkey and Persia ; 
and English conquests in India. Thèse convulsions, révolutions, 
and conquests, though distributed over ail Europe, and extending 
into Asia, yet find their causes in France and England; and au 
through the volume the relations of thèse two powers to the move- 
ments in progress around them, are laboriously traced. Subséquent 
volumes will give the course of . events oonnected, more or less 
directly, with the Eeform Bill of 1831, the French Révolution of 
February, 1848, and the seizure of the reigns of govemment by 
Louis Napoléon in 1852. 

The debt of gratitude on the part of the reading world due 
Alison, is of a somewhat peoulîar nature. Probably the great 
majority of intelligent men hâve a far mofe distinct and ^tematic 
27* 
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knowledge of the historial events whioh transpîred prior to a oentory 
ago, thaD they hâve of those movements of whioh thej are the con- 
temporaries. True» theîr appréhension of récent transactions is 
especiallj yivîd, and îs vitalized by an appréciation of the principles 
which are recognized ; but the connection of events is not seen. To 
ail but the very few who.exhaust the sources of infonnatioii, the 
faote présent themselves in a confused*, chaotic state. It is the office 
of the historian to bring order out of this chaoe-^to dassify &ctfi^- 
to systématise the annals of society-^to {Hit the reader in a position 
to behold eaoh fact in connection with other facto, and ail in conneo* 
tion with the principles which are at onoe their cause and explana- 
tion. But each génération finds its historian in the suoceeding 
génération ; each historian seeks the remote, rather than the récent, 
for his thème. Alison seems to be a prominent exception to the 
raie hère stated. He has a controUing love of the présent ; and his 
fertile pen is most usefully employed in making us acquaînted with 
the events and movements, with which we of to-day hâve almost a 
direct and personal interest. We may be permitted to add, that we 
shall rejoice if the course of events in our own Republic does not, in 
the resuit, warrant the distrust of republic institutions, which fJways 
appears in Alison's pages. b. 

0. The Riae of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Loth- 
rop Motley. 8 Vols. New York : Harper & Brothers. J1856. 

It is not oiten tliat we hâve the pleasure of commending to the 
attention of the lover of books, a work of such extraordinary and 
nnexcepUonal excellence as the one, the title-page of which we baye 
just written. Whether we speak of the subject or of the exécution, 
Mr. Motley's work has every thing to commend it. In its subject, 
it is very like, in many vital particulars, a history of our own 
Bevolutionary struggle. In its exécution, the sélection of material, 
the symmetry of arrangement, and the charm of style, ail challenge 
our warmest praise. Henceforth Mr. Motley will occupy a con- 
epicuous plaoe in the front rank of American authors. He has 
made a contribution to American literature, of which his countrymen 
may well be proud. 

Commencbff his work with a brief topographical description of 
the country, Mr. Motley traces the course of history from the time 
of Cd&sar to the abdication of Charles Y., at which period the 
history of tàe Dutch EepuUio properly begins. This btrodnetion 
ocoupies about a hundred pages, It is rightly named an introduc- 
tion. As such, it is a moddL Bead any one of its paragraphs, and 
you feel at once that you are not reading the history, but are 
getting ready to do so. In ail our reading, we can think of nothing 
that makes any i^proach to the artistic skill exhibited by Mr. 
Motley in his intiodudtory. chapter. We atarl with a gnq^ 
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deBoriptioQ of the oofifliet between the ooean and the rivera, in the 
Qoorso of whi^ the slimy, oosy, ever-shifting sands, became solid 
ground; then we are introduced to the yarious Germanie tribee 
which held poeseemon of the région, an4 whom Caesar and his suc-* 
eessoro disposseseed ; by and by Uie land-marks of national divisions 
are visiUe» and gradaally become distinct and fixed ; in due time 
Ihe élément of religion ferments disturbanoes, and gives existence 
to ihoee distmctiona of faith and eedesiastioal policy, which, in 
thdr bearing on the development of Netherland society, wer^ far 
more vital and direct than ail merely secular and political issues ; 
finally, the soene of history opens with the ceremony of Charles' 
abdication; on which occasion many of the great actore in the 
oomîng drama make their appearance on the platfonn, and are 
severaUy introduoed to the reading audience. 

Oor limita do not permit even the moet gênerai sketch of the 
body of the work. We must be content with saying, that it opens a 
soene where Protestant liberty and Gatholic despotism fought a pro* 
tracted and terribly bloody battle, in the issue of which the victory 
was subetantially on the side of the right. On the one side is the 
Jesuitiaal, the gloomy, the bloody bigot, JPhillip IL— of no other thing 
80 well assured, as of his appointed mission to massacre Protestant 
heretics; <m the other side was the equally crafty, and far more 
skUM William of Orange, whose dissimulation and tact were, how* 
ever, exercised only with a view to counteract or to anticipate the 
diabolical madïinations of thoae who sought the enslavement of his 
nation, and the spiritual dégradation of mankind. We give Mr. 
Motley our earnest thanks for making us acquainted with this noble 
character-^the Prince of Orange. The évident fidelity, the distinc- 
ness of outline, the vividness of feature and expression, and the 
rhetorical, yet by no means ornate colorîng, with which he bas 
portrayed the hero of Netherland independence, — and ail this, let us 
add, by sketehing and grouping his deeds, radier than by a formai 
deseription of his character, — hâve confirmed us in the faith, that 
fidelity to the interests of humanity, according to the light of one's 
day and génération, shall find its reward and its monument in the 
leeord of history. 

We cannot close our meagre notice of Mr. Motley's book, without 
calling spécial attention to his singular faculty for portraying per- 
Bonal character. With the exception of one brilliant name, we 
know of no other author who has given proof of an abilîty to equal 
Mr. Motley in his description of the Duke of GranviUe, given in the 
first volume on pages 247 and 252 inclusive. The same faculty is 
fîilly brought out in desoribîng the Emperor Charles, Phillîp II. and 
the Duke ofAlva. 

Mr. Moéley'a style is clear and simple ^without being tame ; ît 
OferflowB with rlietorieal riohness, yet we hâve not notioed an adjective 
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that can be spared, a figure tbat seems forced, or a single flourîsh 
that appears intended for effect. We must add that Mr. MoUey 
writes from himself. With almost iocredible îndustry, he bas ab- 
sorbed tbe wbole material of bis bistory, and every Une flows from 
tbe alembic of bis own brain. Tbe unbroken deligbt witb wbicb we 
bave gone over bis description of tbe Rise of tbe Datcb Bepublic, 
but makes us impatient for tbe promised volumes, in wbiob tbe 
course of tbe Republic's bistory is to be more rapidly, yet we promise 
ourselves not less faitbfully, described. x. 

7. Wit and Wisdom of tbe Rev. Sydney Smitb, being* Sélections 
from bis Writings and Passages of bis Letters and Table-Talk. With 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes. By Ëvert A. Duyckinck. New 
York: Redfield. 1856. 

Of tbe bundreds of tbousands who are &miliar with tbe name of 
Sydney Smitb, probably but a small proportion are familiar witb tbe 
bulk of bis writings. Nor is it probable tbat tbey will ever be very 
accessible to tbe great body of American readers. Tbey exist only 
in a costly Englisb print, and fiU several octaves. We are, there- 
fore, under peculiar obligations to tbe compiler of tbis selectioii, 
embracîng tbe " Wit and Wisdom" of one tbe wisest, the moet 
eccentric and entertaining writers of any âge. No one oould do the 
work with better taste, and witb better discrimination tban Mr. 
Duyckinck, wbose récent services in preparing the Oyclopaedia of 
American literature bave given bim a well merited celebrity. The 
volume is not bowever entirely made up of extracts. " Several of 
Sydney Smith*s writings are given entire " — so be informs us in bis 
préface. '*Numerous miscellanies of mucb înterest are included 
wbicb are not to be met with in any préviens American collection of 
tbe autbor's works." 

Tbe biographical memoir wbicb fills tbe first hundred pages, is of 
two-fold value — it gives tbe essential particulars in tbe life of 
Sydney Smith, and it makes us acquainted witb tbe best of bis con- 
tempories — many of tbem live .equally in famé — with whom he 
bad social and literary intimacy. Tbe admirably executed portrait 
gives the work additional value. It is not often tbat any thing more 
acceptable comes from tbe press. b. 

8. The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Haie. New York: Mason Brothers. 1856. 

The second volume of the Library of Standard Letters. There is 
notbing in literature more deligbtful tban the Letters of Lady 
Montagu. We bave read and re-réad them, and with ever fresh en- 
joyment. Tbey bave a singular charm. In tbe wbole range of epis- 
tolary literature, we know of notbing tbat approacbes them. It is 
not that tbey are instructive, that tbey abound in curions inoidentei, 
that tbey are a transcript of tbe customs and pecoliarities of aa 
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earlkr time, and, in part, of a différent people ; thej are indeed ail 
this, but there is also a naturalness whieh genius can produce, but 
which art can never imitate. We welcome gladly the appearance of 
Lady Montagu's Letters in so conTenient a form. For the first 
time they are made accessible to the humblest means. Other éditions 
hâve been so costlj, that none but the afOiuent could afford the 
luzury of reading them. Thej hare now stood the test of time ; 
and there is as much probability that the Uiad will cease to be read, 
as that Lady Montagu's Letters will pass into oblîvion. A brief 
memoir gives the reader the particulars of her early history. We 
wish more had beai said of her rdations with Pope, who at first 
flattered her, and tàen became her most bitter enemy. An amusing 
paragraph is ail that we haye on this interesting épisode in her 
history. The book is handsomely gotten up. It will gîve enjoy-» 
ment and instruction to many a lebure moment. b. 

9. A Sheaf from a Pastor's Field. By Heniy C. Léonard. Boston: 
A. Tompkins, 1856. 

It is oflen oomplained ôf the Universalîst pulpit, that ît deals too 
much in argument — that it addresses the intellect rather than the 
émotions — ^that it seeks to oonvince rather than to persuade. This 
oomplaint will not be preferred against the yolume, the title*page of 
which we giye above. AU through this collection of sermons, the 
heart rather than the head is aimea at. From first to last, the tone 
is practical. There is nothing of the syllogism — nothing of the eold, 
rigid formalism of logic. The preacher's aim is to do good. He 
seeks to improve the understanding only as he purifies and ennobles 
the affections— only as he invigorates and enlightens the conscience. 
Nor in this is his task an easy one. It is the hîghest display of 
power which can persuade men into the truth. Industry and tact 
can make a show of argument, and get a réputation for smartness. 
It requires the hîghest prder of mental gifts to open the fountain of 
feeling, and to flood the soûl with divine émotion. It would be easy 
to cuU élégant extracts from the book before us. We prefer to let 
the reader do this work himself. We trust the "Sheaf" will be 
gamered in many homes. We commend it as containing the wheat of 
truth. It will give sustenance to the spiritual hunger. We can 
not close our notice without recording our deliberate judgment, that 
a handsomer spécimen of typography, in connection with sermons, 
never did honor to the Boston press. Few of the choice spécimens 
of the printer's art exhibit a more beautifiil page. e. 

10. The Shakespeare Papers of the Late William Maginn, LL. D. 
Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of " Noctes Ambrosi- 
arne," etc. New York : Redfield. 1856. 

We never tire of critioism on the characters of Shakespeare. 
Like the objecta of nature as incitements to scientifio scrutiny — ^like 
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ihe mysteries of thought as invitations to the psycKologîst, the créa- 
tions of the great poet seem to be inexhaustible as maierîals and 
provocatives of plûlosophical interest and discussion. In fact, it is 
only within our oentury that analysîs and criticism hare unyeiled 
the real character of the prominent figures wîth which his genins 
has peopled our literature. 

Mr. Maginn was a devoted and minute student of Shakespeare. 
He published several critical articles in Frazer's Magazine, upon the 
leaming of Shakespeare, and the prévalent misconoeptions of manj 
of his chief characters, which attracted much attention in England. 
Thèse are collected and reprinted in this volume from Mr. Bed- 
field*s press. They are well worth careM reading. Their abilitj 
and raciness engage and fasten attention, and their orîgînality pro- 
vokes an interest and an inquiry which can not fail to make the 
reader better acquainted with the great plays which they dissect. 

Every rascal in history finds an apologîst, at last. Every great 
life attracts biographers who look at it from différent sides, and give 
différent interprétations of its purpose and law. Cataline turns up a 
patrîot ; Bichard Third, a straight-backed legitimate king ; Penn, a 
perjured mercenary. We can not be surprized, therefore, that a 
man cornes into the literary court to argue that FaJstaff had a deep 
tide of melancholy in his composition, and that Jaques was a serene 
and happy man. Thèse points are argued by Mr. Maginn with 
great skÙl, and with a subtlety that does not seem to be sophistical, 
or to be invoked from love of paradox. The treatment of the char- 
acters of Eomeo, lago, Lady Macbeth, Timon, and Bottom, is 
equally suggestive, while it does not offend so strongly the pre- 
judgments of the reader. We are glad to put the volume in our 
library between Goleridge and Hazlitt. k. 

11. Mr. Bedfield has issued, also, a new volume of the Simms' 
Novels, and volume third of Edgar A. Poe's . Mîscellanies. Thèse 
last must be very valuable to ail persons interested in a broad studj 
of American literature. The first two volumes hâve never reached 
us. The third, which we hère notice, has just come to hand. k. 

12. The Panorama, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Pields. 185a 

The heartiest welcome awaits every new volume from Mr. Whit- 
tier. The small one that lies before us now sings in new measures 
the same music — love of nature and dévotion to humanity, with 
which his others hâve cheered and thrilled us. He is the true poet 
of New England. Our moun tains and meadows are reflected in his 
verses ; our faîth in liberty and righteousness fiâmes ont in his hot 
lyrics and his burning prophecies of the victory of right. " The 
Panorama " is a political poem, preaohing the sermon which should 
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be barned into the conscîenoe of our people and statesmen. An 
îmaginary showman reveals a panoramic pictnre of our unsettled 
West, and then anroUs two sketebes before tbem, — the first, show* 
ing wbat tbose latitudes will be under tbe swaj of Hbertj, and next, 
the features ît will show if it is subjected to slaverj. The concep- 
tion is a verj happj one, especiallj for the original purpose Mr. 
Whittior had in view in writing the poem. U was read at the 
opening of the anti-slayerj course of lectures in Boston, last fall. 
The plan and treatment adapt it admirably to kindle the soûl through 
the ear ; and we bave found its fire as potent in the calmer privato 
reading of it. The slavery question, as our legislators are called to 
deal with it, is brought to a focus in this rhythmio and flaming trea- 
tise of political eoonomy. " Summer bj the Lake-side," " Hasoh- 
ish," " Mary Garvin," and " Maud Muller," are the other poems in 
the volume to be especially grateûil for. k. 

13. The Angel in the House. The Betrothal. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856. 

Suoh is the indefinite title of a most oharming poem, which cornes 
to us anonymously Brom England, and which Ticknor & Fields bave 
published in exquisite style. It would be difficult to find in Eng- 
lîsh a more chaste, musical, delicious love-poem, unweakened by airy 
sentimentalism, and unstained by the shadow of impurity. The 
reading of it bas stimulated a very sharp appetite for the companion 
Tolume that is announced as in press — '' The Espousal." k. 

14. Homeric Ballads and Comédies of Lucian. Translated by the 
late William Maginn, LL. D. Annotated by Dr. Sheldon Mackenzie. 
New York : Redfield. 1856. 

Most of the Ballads and Translations in this collection appeared 
originally in Frazer*s Magazine, and in Blackwood. They at once 
asôgned Dr. Maginn the first place in that class of scholars who 
hâve made the literature of antiquity their study. His great ambi- 
tion was, so to put the best productions of the ancient poets into an 
English dress, that their purity and simplicity should not be sacri- 
fice. The unanimous verdict of the critics is, that he attained a 
degree of success which préviens scholarship never reached. Says 
Mr. Kenealy, " His fine knowledge of the Greek is best démon- 
strated by bis admirable and witty translations from Lucian, and his 
Homeric Ballads, which for dignity and faithfulness are unsnrpassed 
by any versions in our language." Of Maginn and Pope, the same 
critio says : ** Both are entirely distinct, and both inimitable in their 
way. One is a translation — the other a paraphrase. Those who 
wish to know what and how Homer wrote, must meet Maginn — those 
who seek to be delighted with the liiad, must peruse Pope." The 
Introduction and Notes — the latter being very numerous^-will 
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guide the unlearned, and furnish problems for ihd critîc. Most of 
the Ballads are froin the Odyssey, which always mored the enthusi- 
aam of Magîna. The book makes Homer almost a oontemporary. 



15. The Huguenot Exiles ; or, The Times of Louis XIV. A Histor- 
ical Novel. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. lâtno. pp. 45d. 

A novel, but not therefore fiotitîons. The Êtcts in the expérience 
of the persecuted Huguenots in the time of the ** Grand Monarch," 
are more startling in their charaeter, and are better suited as materi- 
als for a vivid story, than any thing which mère imagination oan 
ereate. The form and driss are the work of the author; but the im- 
pressiveness, and, we may add, the fascinatôon, are in ihe subject* 
We hâve enjoyed more tfaîan a oasual examirattion of the book ; and 
earnestly commend the story of the Huguenot Exiles as calcukted 
both to please and to instruot. e. 

16. The Tangletown Letters : being the Réminiscences, Observa'^ 
lions, and Opinions of Timotheus Trap, Eaq. Edited by the author of 
<< Records of the fiubbleton Parisb." Buffalo: Wanaer, McKim & 
Co. 1856. 

The felicîty of style, the vivaciousneas of sentiment^ and the indi* 
Tiduality and oonsistenoy of the several characters, make this book 
worthy of the author of " BubWeton." The marked defeot of ihe 
Tangletown Letters shows itself most conspicuously in the last chapter 
but one. In holding up to ridici^le the eccentricities of certain char- 
acters who are conspicuous in the world of agitation, care is not 
taken to prevent the reader from looking upon the unattractive few 
as the représentatives of the many. The tendency of this feature 
in the book is painfully obvions ; and considering the source whence 
it émanâtes, we must look upon it as the fault of tàe writer's art, 
rather than of bis intention. s. 

17. Marion Lester ; or, The Mother*s Mistake. By Minnie 9. Da- 
vis. Boston: A. Tompkins. 1856. pp. 256. 

This is a useful as well as entertaining book ; and there are cer- 
tidn Universalist parents we bave in mind, who, could they bave 

Srofited by the warning so faithfuUy depicted by Miss Davis, would 
ave saved themselves no small degree of self-r^roach and sadness. 
The " Mother's Mistake " consiste! in not appreciating the influence 
which must be ezercised over the tender mind when brought into 
social relations with error. The style in which the book is written 
is pure, and conspicuous. The tone is salutary. We regard it as 
having a noble miaûon to fulfiL May it flnd its way Lato thousands 
^ &milies. i. 
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A SHEAF FROM A FASTOR'B FIELB; 

BT HBNIIY C. LEONARDw 

Thls volume coniains thirty-nine sermons, which for their practicaî and cott' 
solatorv characier, presenteti in a clear> concise style, will render it a cheer* 
fui and welcome companion ihroughout our entire dénomination. Price, Si<00. 

MARION LESTER,' 
OR A MOTHER'S MISTAÇE) 
By Miss Minnib S. Davis. Price Seventy-five Cents. 

It bas recéived ihe most unqualified praise from ail sources— which it richly 
meriis. The ibllowing from a Parti alist will be read with interest :— 

" Externally, it is quile a gem. As the authoress is an acquaintance, w6 
mîght feel somè delicacy in speaking of the literary character of the book. But 
we shall speak freely. In regard lo the oèjectof ihe work we cannot utter our 
approval, except to say that the àuihoress is perfectly frank about it ; it is to 
save people " from the influence of religioiis fear." The book is altogôther et 
bc>ld one. It attacks Orthodoxy and handles it without gloves. " It cuts up 
total " depraviiy," revivais, and ail the connected instrumentalities and influ* 
taces in a way that indicates courage, at any rate. It exalts nature, and advo- 
cates Ûniversalism in no equi vocal manner. We do not mean to giye the im^ 
pression that this book is controversial, but didactic, strictly spôaking. It is one 
ihat will stir the readér and teliE, where it goes, The style is perspicuous, and 
has a freshness and vigor which will make the book attractive — and the man- 
ner in which Miss Davis tells her slories is sure to fascinaie the reftder,and give 
the work a good run. Hence, we were not sutprised to hear of the pressure ojf 
orders. The truth is, both friends and fœs must hâve it. 

On a second reading, this book developes a good deal more ingenuity and 
jiower ihan what we discovered • in our first and hasty perusal, and it may be 
set do^n as ah able work.** 

THE HOLY IiÀNP. 

B7 GËOR<ÏE H. EMERSON. 

Containing geographical and historical sketches for Sunday Sch^ols, Bible 
Classses and fanàilies. S*2.50per dozen. A book fo^ Bible Classes and the oldest 
scholars in Sàbbath Schools. It is compiled with much care and research^ 
and contains an excellent map of Palestine, with an addîtional t)ne of the 
ancien t ciiy of Jérusalem. It can be used by the Sabbath School as a 
" One-(ïlass book." In connection with it^ procure a large copy of the Map oî 
Palestine., which tîosts $2.00. 

A 8CRIFTX7RE CATECHISM, FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

ÈY. Tv S, KINO. 

A question bOok for Sabbath Schools, with answers ail in Bible language. It 
is fuU of wisdom for the wise, and yet so simple that a child cannot err in im»- 
vieistanding its teachings. $1.00 per dozen. 

17HE S. & SUFERINTENDENT*S QUARTERZiY RECORD BOOKb 

It wilU wherever adopted, introduce order and system, and présent a bird*s^ 
eye view of the condition of the school at any moment. 37 l'-S cts. per copy. 

MEMOZR OF REVv JOHN MOORE. 

WlTtt SELECTIONS FROM Hks CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER WRlTINGS. 

BY REV. JOHN G. ADAMS. 

This Work is now ready. It contains a beautîful portrait of the subject of 
the Memoir, engraved by H. "W. Smith. Those who hâve seen the likeness 
pronounce it as good as can be taken^ and his relatives ând friends speak of it 
itt termsof praise. 

His sudden depariure by death, about a year since, i(stricken down, as he was, 
în the maturity attd sirength of his manhood, and in the midst of his usefulness,) 
the hish estimation in which he Nvas held wherever knoWn, hisptiblic andpri»- 
Vate character as a irue minister and noble man, and the ample mat»rials availa- 
ble for an interesting and instructive biography, are reasons enough for the 
issuing of this volume. 

P«icE, $1.00 plain > ^1.50 in full gilt binding. 

CCoatinued on next pagev] ^ j 
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MSMOZR OF REV. £. M. WOOLLSY; 

WITH Â POKTBAIT. 

By hîs dAUghter, Mrs. P. W. Gillbtt, Assisted by Rev. A. B. Gbosh. 

Eev. E. M. Woolley, lately deceased, was for twenty years one of ihe most 
talented and faithful preachers of XJniversalism in Central New York, where he 
commenced, and iii Michigan, where he closed his ministry. Tbe Memoîr 
commences wilh his childhood, goes with him tbrough the slrnggles of his intei- 
esting yonth, and exhibits him in ail the energy, génial humer, and eventful 
labors of his manhood. It is a faithful word-painiing of the active life of a 
large-hearted, large-headed man and popnlar country preacher ; and therefore, 
an instructive and entertaining work, to please the mind and improve the hean« 

Frice, $1.00, plain binding ; $1^ fui] gilt binding. 

LABIES' BEP08IT0BY. 

VOLUME XXV. 

Mus. E. A. BACON, Editor.— Maa. N. T. MUNROE, Assistant Epitor. 
Mrs. C. a. SOULE, Corrbsponding Editor. 
A new volume of this periodical commenced July 1856, devoied peculiarly to 
tlie interests of woman, as its name and editorial supervision indicate. 
The new editors say: " We shall use our best endeavors to make it an essen- 
tial résident in every Christian Universalist*» home. We shall strive to pré- 
serve its Jiterafycharacter, and to make it a pure, high toned exponent of the 
rich truths of our soul-satisfying faith. It will also be an open médium for the 
utterance of refiued, elevated, libéral tbought, on ail snbjects interestiog to the 
gênerai reader." — Terms.— $2.00 per annum, invariably in advance. Ail snb- 
scribers must commence with the July No. We take no subscribers for lésa 
than an entire volume. 

ROSE OF SHARON, 1857. 

The '*Ro8e of Sharon, for 1857," is now passing through tbe press, and will be 
ready for customers the lasl of this month. It will be a rich volume, filled 
with articles from our best writers. The plates are unusually fine— engraved 
by W. H. Smith— and the whole mechanical work will be equal to any, former 
issue. We hâve no désire to say more. This is the ISth volume — the oldest 
and best annual published in the country. Price $2.00. 

REGXSTER FOR 1857. 

We bave in preas, and shall publish it with the Rose of Sharon, the last of 
July, The Register for 1867. It is intended to omit tbe calendar pages, and in 
its stcad bave a counting room almanac— thus giving us twelve pages more of 
reading matter. 

Cash Prices.— $56.00 per thousand— $7.00 per hundred — Sl.OO per dozen — 
12 1-2 cents single. 

FAIGE'S COMMENTARY. 

The Subscriber bas jusi purchased the stéréotype plates, to^ether wilh the 
copyright, of the Three Volumes of Paige's Commentary. It is the intention 
of the autbor to continue this work, and the fourth volume will be issued as 
soon as ready. The three volumes already published comprise ihe FourGk)spels 
with the Acts of the AposUes ; as follows i 

Paige's Commentary, Vol. I., Matthew and Mark. 
« II., Luke and John. 
" " " III., Acts of Apostles. 

Thèse are bouud in substantial half-leather binding, and are sold at the low 
price of Si per volume. They are indispensable to every UniversaÛst in the 
study of the Scriplures. Libéral discounts to Bible-Classes and Sabbath-Schools. 
We will send either of thera by mail and prepaying postage, on receipt of the 
retail price in cash or postage-slamps. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of the above, as well as our other publications^will be sent on receipt of 
the retail price— we paying postage. ^k\ — 

Address A. TOM PKINS, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Art. XXIII. 
The Doctrine of Endless Misery Untrue. 

In one of the most affecting conversations of the Saviour 
with his disciples, an important principle is incidentally 
stated. We allude to the conversation which occurred 
jnst before his arrest. He had been announcing to his 
apostles, that he was on the eve of leaving them, and 
finds that they hâve sunk into deep déjection. The pros- 
pect of being bereft of their Lord, and of being left to 
contend single-handed with the ills of life and the arts 
and malice of their countrymen, unraans them. To re- 
assure their minds, Christ exclaims, " Let not your heart 
be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father's house are many mansions ; if it were not so 
I would hâve told you. 1 am going to prépare a place 
for you." ^ 

We shall not stop to speak of the wonderful power of 
thèse few words. In every génération since, they hâve 
given to thousands of soûls ability to triumph over afflic- 
tion and death. But we refer to them for another pur- 
pose at this time. We wish to call attention to a point 
suggested by the remark, "If it were not so, I would 
hâve told you." This language, while it indicates that 
Christ was too honest to awaken hopes in his hearers' 
minds never destined to be gratified, shows that he was 
too conscientious to withhold from them any informa- 
tion which it was esse.ntial for them to receive. He 
would not cheat them with fallacious promises ; he would 
let them know the worst. 

This fact we propose to make use of in the treatment 
of the thème named at the head of this article. We 
believe the doctrine of endless misery to be untrue. 
We ihus believe, not simply on the strength of the 
fact, that the New Testament seems plainly to teach 
the doctrine of the final salvation of ail mankind, but 
because the opposing doctrine is not clearly set forth. 

1 John xiv. 1, 2. 
VOL. xra. 28 
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Expunge from the sacred volume raany passages whîch 
we gladly interpret as proving the truth of Universalism, 
and still the doctrine of endless misery could not justly 
be deeraed true ; for so terrible a theory is not to be has- 
tily assumedr Clear évidence must be presented in its 
favor, or its very awfulness warrants us in rejecting it. 
This would be the suggestion of simple reason, and, 
though superstition might question the validity of such a 
conclusion, the language of Christ, which we hâve quoted» 
demonstrates its propriety. If the Saviour would let his 
disciples know the worst, relative to the raatter of imraor- 
tality or annihilation, surely he would not withhold frora 
thera positive information as to tbeir exposurç to unutter- 
able, interminable wo, if exposed to such acti evil they 
were. Nay, selected as they were to be the moral teach- 
ers of the world, it was of the last importance tbat they 
should be enlighted as to the extent of human péril. 
How, otherwise, could they make known to their breth- 
ren the terrible conséquences of sin, and the infinité im- 
portance of gaining salvation through Christ ? 

We are aware that we might assume that every body 
will admit the likelihood, that Christ would foreshow to 
his apostles the fuU conséquences of sin. We feel that 
almost every one will readily acknowled^e, that the doc- 
trine of endless misery, if true, ought to be clearly re- 
vealed. We confess, however, that we are hardly satisfied 
with even this cheerful concession. We désire to hâve it 
realized that the doctrine in question is so important, 
that the circumstance that there is any ambiguity in the 
terms wherein it is supposed to be revealed is fatal to its 
truth. We would hâve it felt and conceded, that we 
hâve a right to argue the falsity ôf this theory, from the 
fact that it seems barely intimated. In a matter of so 
grave moment nothing must be left to conjecture, or 
merely possible inference. It must be clearly taught, or 
it should be rejected. If there is any one who is dis- 
posed to hesitate at this position, let him remember that 
this doctrine is no ordinary one. Fraught as it is with 
conséquences the farthest-reaching and gravest of which 
the soûl can conceive, we owe it to God, to truth, and to 
our own soûls, to demand ample évidence in its favor. 

And we take this ground, first, in view of the tremen- 
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dôas character of the doctrine itself. What matter can 
so deeply concern raan, as that of his eternal destiny ? 
We utter the word **eternity" very easily, and even the 
phrases "endless misery" and "unending rétribution" 
may drop flippanlly from our lips ; but who realizes the 
gaave import of thèse terms ? Many an expédient has 
been employed to give man a conception of eternity. 
Let us ask our readers to accotnpany us, in the attempt 
to gain even a dim notion of the vastness of that incom- 
préhensible duration. Let us, in imagination, walk by 
the sea-shore ; hère are countless grains of sand, which 
are wet, tide after tide, by the surges of the deep. Sup- 
pose that an angel sbould descend upon the earth, and 
take up one of those grains and transport it to Saturn, 
occupying a century in the journey ; and suppose that he 
should continue thus to do, till he had removed to that 
distant planet every grain of sand which lines the shores 
of ail the océans of our globe ; how long a time would he 
eonsume in sucb a task ! But this would not constitute 
eternity. After those inconceivably long âges had roUed 
away, still other âges wpuld come. Let us therefore 
employ some other measures of time to help our concep- 
tion. Let us go out into the forest. How many leaves 
are there, varying in size, in color, in shape ! There are 
millions, aye, myriads of millions of thera hanging in the 
various forests of the globe. Suppose that an archangel 
were sent down from heaven, with ability to suspend the 
laws of gravitation, and instructions to let but a single 
leaf drop in a century, and to continue this process till 
every leaf should fall. How long a period must roU 
away before even a single tree is stripped of ils entire 
foliage ! How much longer before a forest is denuded î 
How much longer still, before every forest on our planet is 
rendered leafless ! But even this period would at last come 
to an end. Does this, however, vast though it is, constiiute 
eternity ? No. Add it to the other period named, and do 
they both make up eternity. ? No. Let us, then, try another 
supposition. It is in God's power to suspend the laws of 
evaporation, and to alter those which regulate the descent 
of rain. Suppose that he should decree that the océans 
should dry up, but ordain that it should be on a grandly 
protracted scale ; and that but a single drop of water 
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should evaporate in a thousand years. How many mil- 
lions of millions of drops ihere are in the vast Pacific, in 
the turbulent Atlantic, in the chilling Arctic and Antarc- 
tic seas, and in that storm-vexed océan, whose billovvs 
wet the shores of eastern spicy isles ! How many thou- 
sands of millions of millions of years must roU away, 
before the beds of those deep seas would be bare î Yet 
even that period would at length close, and ihe sea be- 
corae as dry land. Would this, however, occupy ail 
eternity ? By no means. Add it to the other periods 
that hâve been mentioned, and would they together make 
up eternity ? No ; after those âges, whose vastness 
fairly overwhelms the mind, had marked their solemn 
rounds, still other âges would come and go, and still God 
and angels, and man — if he be made immortal — will live 
on. Yes — on, on, on — through countless, endless years. 
Now, is there any question, that concerns man so 
deeply, as his condition for that long, long period ? In 
comparison with this tnatter, how trivial are the most 
momentous scènes and interests of time! What is this 
short life, what is money, what is honor, what is liberty, 
what is earthly happiness itself, compared with an eter- 
nity of bliss and wo ? They are but as the dust of the 
balance. A thinking soûl can not but regard the ques- 
tion of its eternal destiny as transcending ail other ques- 
tions. And, certainly, if man is in the slightest danger of 
suffering either bodily agony, pangs of remorse, or men- 
tal unrest, for such âges as hâve been spoken of, it 
concerns him to know it. A being, such as God is rep- 
resented to be, would not expose his feeble oâspring to 
so awful a fate, and hide his danger from his eyes. He 
would not conceal from man that volcano, whose fright- 
ful fires are surging, ready to swallow him when life's 
brief dream is over, and leave him sporting on the very 
brink of the crater. Setting aside those passages of holy 
writ, which teach the deathless mercy of God, and, taking 
into account simply the fact that He is just, we hâve a 
right to require that God should make known to us our 
péril. What though God is a sovereign, what though 
the créature has no right to say to the Creator, — why 
hast thou formed me thûs ? This does not absolve the 
Almighty from the obligation to deal honorably by his 
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créatures. On Ihe eontrary, it confers on man a stronger 
right to a&k that bis Creator, who formed hira frail and 
ignorant, should elearly forewarn him of the conséquen- 
ces of transgression. Assuredly, while the punishment is 
8o terrible that it requires nerves of brass even to con- 
template it coolly, we, who are so vitally interested in the 
tnatter, hâve a right to demand that the doctrine of end- 
less misery, if true, should be written as with a pen of 
iron, and graven in the rock for ever. It should be 
imsoribed as with a sunbeam on the folds of the sky, so 
Ihat the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err in 
respect to it. 

Nor is there less reason for making this demand, when 
we take into account the bearing of the doctrine in ques- 
tion on the character of God. ïhe honor of God should 
be dear to his children. Man bas no right, on light 
grounds, to ascribe to the Deity any policy or designs 
that would suUy his réputation. The first supplication of 
our Lord's prayer teaches man's duty to keep God's 
name shrined in the highest révérence. Now, we bave 
no right to leave out of sight the tendency of particular 
théories to lower the divine character in our estimation. 
**Shall not the Judge of ail the earth do right ?"^ 
Dare we, then, impute to Him purposes which virtually 
nuUify the clearest déclarations of inspiration relative to 
his long-sufFering and tender compassion ? Christians of 
eyery sect ought carefully to look to it, lest, while from 
blind attachment to creed pr party, they resolutely main- 
tain some darling theory, they thus ascribe to Him pur- 
poses which He can not but abhor. Now, how stands 
the matter of endless misery ? By its very terms, it is 
the most terrible evil that can befall man. Neither God 
nor Satan could devise any thing more awful. Give to 
the arch-fiend ail the energy and skill which the omnis- 
cient and omnipotent One possesses, and leave to him 
that peerless malignity which common théories imputé to 
him, and he can not contrive an evil more dreadfuWor 
man than endless wo. We are ready to confess that it 
will tax our faith to the utmost, to believe that God bas 
devised an aimless, useless, endless chastisement, for 

8 GeD. xviii. 25. 

28^ 
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even the worst of his créatures. Recollecting, as we do, 
that when Moses prayed to Jehovah, — "Show me, I 
beseech thee, thy glory," God answered, — " I will make 
ail my goodness pass before Ihee," ^ we can not feel that 
God is honored by our ascribing to him a Draconian 
sternness. He bas a right at least to demand of us that 
we shall not, save on ihe clearest testimony, impute to 
him designs wbich traduee his character. 

We bave already intimated that the doctrine of endless 
misery, if clearly revealed, would so greatly detract from 
our révérence for God, that we could not reconcile it 
with his perfections. As a feeling Orthodox writer bas 
well said,* the matter would be " ail dark, dark, dark to 
us, and we can not disguise it." Still, as we regard the 
évidence in favor of the Scriptures as irréfragable, we 
should be forced to believe that some of our race will 
welter for ever under the dread frown of God, did the 
Bible so teach. But, again we argue, such a theory 
gives so rude a shock to ail the nobler sensibilities of the 
soûl, it so ascribes to God purposes that can only accord 
with a coarse, gross notion of revenge, that we hâve no 
right, consistently with a proper révérence for the Deity, 
to assume its truth. Assuredly, if God is love ; if He is 
more ready to bestow his spirit on them that ask for it, 
than is the best earthly parent to give bread to his fam- 
ishing child ; if He désire not the dealh of him that dieth, 
but rather that he would lurn and live, — we are obligated 
to believe that He will not, without giving the clearest 
warning, affix a penalty to his law disproportionate to 
the offence committed, and of such a magnitude that the 
soûl shrinks back appalled from the bare contemplation 
of it. Were God to pursue a différent course, he would 
be laying a snare for man. And, when the penalty for 
being entrapped in its meshes is endless wretchedness, 
what words can describe the conduct of that Almighty 
One, who thus trifles with the eternal weal of his own 
créatures ? Our hand shall not write the epithets. Nay, 
we will not, even in thought, so wrong a loving God, as 
to suppose him capable of deahng thus dishonorably with 
his children. It is derogatory énough to the divine char- 

3 Ex. xzxiii. 18, 19. 4 Rev. Albert Bames. 
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acter, to suppose that God will subject any of his chil- 
dren to endless wo, even if they persist in sin after the 
fullest warning. That He would inflict so terrible a pen- 
alty on even a single soûl, without clearly announcing 
that it is impending, and affording the amplest chance for 
escape — the thought is profanation. We will not enter- 
tain it for a moment. 

And hère it may not be amiss to remark, that this 
matter stands on an altogether différent footing from the 
opposite doctrine. Good news may be withheld from 
man for a season, and no irréparable wrong be donc. 
Neither immortalily nor salvation may be imperilled by 
the fact, that we are kept for a season ignorant of it. 
True, the doctrine of the final salvation of our entire 
race, is not an unimportant one. The prospect of heaven 
gives consolation to the afflicted, hope to the dying, and 
gladness and moral strength to every hour of life. There 
is no thoughtful soûl, indeed, so joyous, but that may find 
his delight enhanced. by the hope of immortalily and 
heaven. Thanks be to God for the gift of him, who 
brought life and immortalily to light ! But, as we hâve 
intimated, if any man go down to the grave in utler igno- 
rance of the gospel, he does not thereby lose or péril his 
endless felicity. God can still bestow on him immor- 
talily, and cause the glories of heaven to burst on his 
asionished vision with an overpowering magnificence. 
The amount of the evil that he will hâve suflered, is 
simply that he passes this short life unconscious, hopeless, 
of the bliss awaiting him beyond the tomb. Indeed, God 
did not see fit to reveal clearly to any of our race, before 
the advent of Christ, the fact that man shall live again. 
For upwards of four thousand years man was left com- 
paratively uncheered by the prospect of an endless exist- 
ence. But, if there had been evils overhanging him, 
compared with which the direst woes of time are unwor- 
thy to be named, — evils, which can only be averted by 
pénitence and holiness on earth — God's justice could not 
be vindicated, unless they were clearlv foretold. If 
Christ could say, "If it were not the fact that in my 
Falher's house there are many mansions, I would hâve 
told you," then, certainly, unless the doctrine of endless 
misery is sheer delusion, he would hâve clearly pro- 
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claimed it. He would hâve taught it for the ttposfles* 
security. He wonld thus hâve proclaimed it, so that 
they might warn others ; for they were to be the light 
of the world. 

On the strength of thèse considérations, we «lay affirm 
that, thoagh from the absence of direct instruction in the 
Scriptures we should not be warranted in deeming Uni*, 
versalism untroe, the lack of such information is fatal to 
the doctrine of endless wo. God is not unjust in with* 
holding from man good news^ for nnexpected biiss might 
deem ail the greater from its novelty. But if men's hap- 
piness, not for a year or for a centnry, but for eternity, 
hangs suspended on the attainments of this brief lîfe, 
every thing is perilled, if they know not the fact. And if 
they fall, they fall never to rise again. Conséquences, 
which no words can describe, no rhetoric exaggerate, 
dépend on the knowledge they possess. 

Did time allow, We might multiply arguments in favot 
of our position ; but to what end ? Will not every ingen* 
nous mind allow that a doctrine, so awful as that whosc 
daims we are considering, ought to be clearly revealed, 
if it has any foundation in truth ? But we can not hdp 
remarking, in passing, that those who profess to believe 
the doctrine of endless misery, ought not to object to the 
ground we take. It is well known that they are wont to 
Bpeak of certain dénominations of Christians as evangelû 
cal ; and why ? Because, in their judgment, thèse sects 
hold in common the cardinal doctrines of the gospel. 
But what is the point wherein they ail agrée ? Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Episco- 
palian ? Simply in this, — the belief of the eternity of the 
torments of hell. We forbear to speak of the palpable 
misuse of the term " evangelioal " in such a connection. 
That Word, as alraost every body knows, signifies liter*- 
ally something pertaining to good news ; but, as used as 
tbe badge of a party, it implies that the good news, by 
eminence, in wbich they ail believe, the only doctrine 
wherein they ail agrée, is that of the endless agony of 
a part of the human race ! By the stress such persons 
lay on this doctrine, they show that they deem it trans- 
oendently important. And if it is so important to be 
bdieved, it certainly is of sufficient importance to bè 
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clearly reveakd. We expect not, therefore, to hear a 
murmur of dissent from thèse brethren to the principle 
enunciated, to wit : that, unless the doctrine in question is 
clearly taught by either reason or révélation, it should be 
rejected as false. 

We corne now, therefore, to the next step in our argu- 
ment. Is the doctrine of endless misery clearly taught in 
the Scriptures ? And we need not say, that we désire to 
answer this question candidly and correctly. As an indi- 
vidual we hâve no désire to be deceived. God forbid 
that we should mislead our wife or children or friends ! 
There is something deeply aâecting in the relation which 
the Christian minister sustains to his brethren. He is 
specially set apart for the work of enlightening his asso- 
ciâtes, and of building them up in truth and righteous- 
ness. Every society of believers undoubtedly désire, in 
obtaining a pastor, to get a conscientious, Christian man. 
The people may sometimes err in their choice, may 
sometimes be deceived ; but an honest man is what they 
désire. They expect the minister to make researches in 
criticism, history, philology, and whatever else may aid 
bim in his work, so that he may bring forth from the 
divine Word the truth unadulterated which it contains. 
Dishonest, heartless, is that man, who, from party spirit or. 
pride of pinion, by voice or pen, palms ofF on his confiding 
brethren théories of mère human device ! Not only does 
he thus shipwreck his own integrity, but he périls their 
dearest interests. Better for him that a millstone were 
hung about his neck, and he drowned in the depth of the 
sea ! We trust that it will not be deemed arrogant in us, 
to say that we désire ever to bear thèse facts in mind. 
We feel that it is not claiming too much for the great 
body of our Universalist ministers, to affirm that they hâve 
no désire to mislead others — no wish to be deceived. Lib- 
éral as hâve been the aspersions cast upon us as a class, 
we may profess, in ail conscientiousness, a readiness to 
stand or fall by the divine Word. To its authority we 
defer. We ask, then, with ail seriousness, Is the doc- 
trine of endless misery clearly taught in the Scriptures ? 
And our answer is brief and emphatic, in the négative. 
We aver that the Bible does not plainly teach such a 
theory. For one, we hâve examined the sacred volume 
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again and again, but bave failed to find, from Genesis to 
Révélation, a single décisive passage in favor of tbe doc-> 
trine in question^ 

And, hère, we are tempted to refer to a significant fact. 
Everyi person, who bas paid macb attention to religiotis 
polemics, must bave notioed tbe proneness of tbe advo- 
oates of this barsh theory to fly for proof of it to parabtes, 
or bighly figurative expressions in boly Writ. And why ? 
Manifestly, from a lack of clear testimony on tbe point. 
Men seldom resort to ambignous expressions in proof of 
a disputed theory, when tbere is an abondance of précise 
and unambiguous (mes in its favor. NoC tbat we deem 
it a disparagement to any doctrine, tbat it is taugbt by a 
parable ; for this was a favorite mode of teacbing with 
tbe Saviour. Bat we bave a rigbt to demand tbat a doc- 
trine sball be drawn from tbe moral of a parable, and nat 
from its frame-work. We may look to tbe frame-work 
of a story for illustrations of manners and customs, but 
our main business is with tbe moral. Nor are bigbly 
figurative expressions to be placed undet tbe ban ; Imt it 
must be remembered, tbat they signify, «ot what a delhi- 
ous fanatic, a dreamy enthusiast, a superstitions devotee, 
a fanciful theorist, but what a sober interpréter under- 
stands tbem to mean. In other words, they are to be 
interpreted as tbe glowing language of passion, and not 
as tbe cool formulas of tbe pblegraattc philosopher. 

But apart from passages of this character, what phras- 
es are relîed on by believers of tbe doctrine of endless 
misery, as proving that doctrine ? If they allège tbat it is 
plainly taught, by what words is it taugbt ? What texts 
in boly Writ set it forth ? We suppose tbe reply will be, 
tbat those passages which contain the word '' bel!," and 
tbe phrases " everlasting punishment," " unquenchable 
fire," and kindred terras, are the strongest ones they can 
adduce. If, then, it can be shown that thèse words and 
phrases are ambiguous, the passages containing tbem can 
not be deemed positive proof of the doctrine under con- 
sidération. We can hardly undertake in a single essay 
to deal in extended philological remarks on thèse terms ; 
it is sufficient for our argument to ^ate a few facts, and 
tbe results of protracted investigations. And, first, 8« to 
tbe Word ** bell." Every scholar, every intelligent reader 
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of the discQssioB3 between Universalists and Partialists, 
knows that there are four words in the origioal of the 
Scripture» that are rendered in our English version, helL 
One of thèse is a Hebrew word ; the other tharee are Greek, 
or found in the Greek of the New Testament. Tbesé 
words are Sbeol^ HadeSj Tartartis and Gehenna. Sheoi 
is a Hebrew word, and is of the sanie import, in that lan» 
guage, with Hades^ in the Greek. No small number of 
the more learned class of interprétera in the Orthodox 
church agrée in opinion with the eminent Dr. Campbel), 
tbat neither of tbeee words ought ever to be rendered 
heUi in the sensé in wlûcb that word is now understood in 
the English langnage. The Doctor has elearly shown 
tbat two centuries and a half ago, when our ordinary 
version of the Soriptures was made, the word hell sig-» 
nified simply something concealed, dark, hidden ; in 
which sensé it well answered to the literal signification of 
the* words Sheol and Hades. In their technical use among 
the Jews, thèse terms signified, in the words of Dr. Camp- 
bell, " the State of the dead, without regard to the goodnesa 
or badness of their persqns, their happiness or misery." 
As, to the merely human understanding, the Doctor sub« 
stantially reraarks,-^every thing concerning the dead is 
uncertain ; it was hardly a figure of speech to speak of that 
abadowy, mysterious realm, which they were supposed 
to people,— a realm concernm^ which the most prying 
curiosity, the most intent car, could learn nothing, as a 
Sheol — a dark under-world. But words, in a living lan* 
guage, are ever changing their signification, and in the 
€K>urse of a century or two, the term "hell" came to 
xnean, in popular theological usage, a place of endless 
torment for the damned ; it has, therefore, ceased to be 
a fitting word to express the import of the two terms in 
question. Besides, it is expressly declared in holy writ, 
tlmt both Sheol and Hades shall be destroyed.^ What-* 
ever term, therefore, is used in our language to translate 
thèse, must be understood as signifying a transitory state 
or place. Tartartts is a term that occurs but once in the 

5 " I will ransom them from the power of Ûïb ga?ave ; I will redecm 
themfrom death; O death! I will be thy plagues; O grave! (Sheol) I 
will be thy destruction.'' Hosea xiii. 14» Compare 1 Cor. zv. 55. 
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Scriptures, and not then, indeed, in its prinmry form. In 
beathen usage it signified the prison of Hades — the nnder- 
world. But if Haides is to be destroyed, of course, its 
prison goes witb it. From neither of thèse terms, then, 
according to the admissions of learned scholars in the 
Orlhodox ranks, can we clearly prove that endless misery 
is in store for even a solitary soûl. 

Let us, then, pass to the fourth word rendered heUr^ 
the only one, indeed, on whieh the more erudite Ortho- 
dox interpreters iay any stress, as proving that a state of 
endless torment is spoken of in the Scriptures. What is 
the etymology of this word ? Let us endeavor to find 
out what points are agreed on, what in dispute, among 
theologians, concerning ,it. AH scholars agrée that it is a 
compound term, made up of the two words gay and 
Hinnom, signifying literally the valley of Hitmom, and 
thus designating a valley to the south of Jérusalem, 
where, in a period of JBwish apostacy, an image of 
Moloch was set up, and the Hebrews offered their chil- 
dren in sacrifice to that cruel divinity. God, of course, 
could not long brook such profanation, and the Jews 
were led to reformation. Their quickened consciences 
branded the spot with infamy, and it was made ihe récep- 
tacle for ail the filth and offal of the city. Hère, too, the 
bodies of executed malefactors were flnng, and every 
adjunct tended to make the place détestable. Worms 
bred in the putrefying mass, and fires were kept con- 
stantly burning to consume it, lest under the blazing sua 
of a Palestinian sky plague should be generated and 
wafted to the city. Hence the expressions, " where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.*' ^ Hence, 
too, when Christ, in his burning rebukes, classes the Jews 
with the worst of sinners, he naturally speaks of the rétri- 
butions in store for them, under the figure of . that place 
where the vilest of Hebrew criminals perished. Up to 
this point there is hardly any dispute between theolo- 
gians. Agreeing as Universalists and Partialists do in 
the priraary signification of the term, it is only when 
they come to its secondary meanings that their opinions 
diverge. The advocates of the sterner theory allège that 

6 Mark iz. 46, 48. 
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tlie Word Géhemui came, in process of time, to mean the 
Btate of endless rétribution for the damned in the nnseen 
world. We concède this, but this is not the material 
point ; the vital question is, when did it corne to signify this ? 
We acknowledge, that in the third century of the Christian 
era, it might hâve had this signification, but this fact is not 
décisive. Did it mean any thing of tfae kind, when Christ 
aod the apostles used the term ? A like altération of 
meaning, we hâve seen, took place in the course of a 
century or two, in our English word helh Now it is 
plainly asserted by both Buhle and Brucker, whom we 
borrow from at second-hand, that the opinions of the 
Jews became utterly confused after the destruction of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. That melancholy event seem^ 
ed to destroy the clearnees of their inteUeets and the per- 
(spioacity of their judgraents. In the language of the 
latter writer : 

^< The divine wrath sent its malédiction on a people 
f ebellious and ungrateful ; and, by a singular fiitality, it 
happened that almost ail the lights of reason which had 
hitherto shone upon them, were extinguished, leaving 
ecarcely a shadow of any thing that belonged to philoso- 
phy. Whoever surveys, wiih a single glance, the whole 
face of Jewish elrudition, from the destruction of their 
city and temple, till the Middle Ages, wiU ()iscover nothi- 
ing but an immoderate and insane study of their tradi- 
tions, on the ofie hand, and, on the otber, that Cabalistic 
philosophy which they derived from ihe Egyptian syn^ 
cretism, and palraed oflF as the mysteries ol their owa 
country." "^ 

It is manifestly irrelevant, therefore^ to argue from tfae 
signification which the Hebrews 6{ the second or third 
century, or contemporary Christians or pagans, on their 
anthority, attaohed to a term, as to its meaning a century 
or two previous. The Universalist may rationally argue 
that, since the literal signification of the term Oehennà 
was Valley of Hirmom^ its secondary signification miglit 
be any severe judgment of a painful or destructive cluir^ 
acter. As the word ** fire '' is symboKo of extrême sufier- 
iugs, a Gehenna of fire does not necessarily mean etemal 

7 Univeradist Expos. 1838. n>.361|96!^ 
VOL. xm. 29 
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flames, but may, wilh greater propriety, signify terrible 
rétribution inâicted on a guilty nation, and ending in 
their utter overthrow. And as Christ plainly foretold 
Ihat the judgments impending over the génération of the 
Jews, contemporary with his apostles, were sterner than 
ever befell a nation from the foundation of the world, 
nay, heavier than should ever light upon any other raee,^ 
was it extravagant for him to speak of tbem under the 
metaphor of Gehenna ? Is it, on the face of the matter, 
so certain that Christ uses the term in its most terrible 
sensé, as that the advocate of the doctrine of endless 
misery has a right to affix this import to the word ? It 
seems to us, that every fair roind must aoknowledge that 
the Universalist has ground for doubt. And if so, then 
the passages containing the word in question do not 
necessarily prove the truth of the doctrine of endless 
suifering. 

And hère, a natural association suggests the phrase 
^< unquenchaUe fire." This phrase is supposed, under 
the varions forms of expression wherein the words in the 
original answering to it are rendered, to teach the doc- 
trine whose claims we are considering. Not a few inter- 
preters would candidly confess, indeed, were they inquired 
of, that one reason why they suppose the word Gehenna 
to signify a place of endless torment, is the fact that, in 
conjunction with it, they find the expression, " into the 
fire that never shall be quenched." ^ Of course, then, the 
main strength of such passages lies in the last quoted 
phrase. Now we need not remind any one who is familiar 
with the original, that the phrase thus rendered is pur 
•asbeston. Nor need we tell any body that the usage of 
of words settles their' meaning. Every sane interpNreter 
acknowledges this. What, then, is the signification of 
this phrase ? What, particularly, is the meaning of the 
word asbestos ? We do not feel compelled to assert that 
the word never meant, in classic usage, eternal; enough 
for our purpose to show, that in common usage it meant 
simply continuai^ or was often used to describe a fire 
which was not allowed, for the time being, to go out, but 
without any référence to absolute duration. Let us cite 

8 Matt xxiv. 21. » Mark ix 43. 
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a couple of instances of this usage, which we borrow 
from an article in the Expoeitor : 

" Josephus, (A. D. 80,) speaking of a certain festival 
amoDg the Jews, says, it was the custom for every one 
to bring wood for the altar, that there might never be a 
want of fuel for the fire, for it continuée! always un- 
quenchable, {diamenei gar asbeston œi ;) — though the fire 
had actaally ceased when he wrote, and the altar itself 
had been destroyed with the temple." (Jewish War, 
b. ii. ch. xvii. 6.) 

" Eusebins, (A. D. 326,) describing the martyrdom of 
Cronon and Julian ai Alexandria, says that they were 
carried on can^els throughout the whole city, and in this 
elevated position were scourged, and at last consumed in 
unqnenchable fire, {asbesto jmri.") (Euseb. Eccle. Hist, 
Bb. vi. ch. 41.) i« 

Now, in the last-mentioned instance, an " unquenchable 
fire " burned for only an ho«r or two. Is it not manifest, 
then, from thèse illustrations, that the phrase asbeston pur 
describes rather the charaeier^ than the duraMon of the 
fiame ? An unquenchable fire is one that burns till that 
which it preys on is consumed. Nor is it irrelevant to 
remark that the phrase translated in our version, ** into 
the fire that never shall be quenehed," *^ i» not fairly ren- 
dered. There is nothing in the original answering pre- 
cisely to this expression. The phrase literally translated 
is, " into the fire that is unquenchable ; " and with how 
much latitude this language is employed in Greek usage, 
the quotatîons already made show. It is a principle in 
botb physics and logic, that nothing is stronger than its 
weakest part. A chain will bear no more strain than its 
weakest link can endure. Of course, then, nothing is 
stronger than its strongest part. If the word Gehenna 
is supposed to ^ssume a more awfuL import, firom the fact 
that its fire is spoken of as unquenchable, how little ac- 
cession of meaning is really imparted by the fact, that its 
fiâmes are described by a term which may sometimes 
express a duration of an hour î Can the assertion be 
honestly made, that passages which dérive their whole 

w Univ. Expos. Sept. 1838. pp. 306, 307. 
nMarkix.43,44,&c. 
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stress from thèse ambiguons terras clearly teach the end- 
less agony of a part of our race ? • 

But it may be alleged that thèse are not the only 
classes of passages which teach the doctrine of end- 
less naisery. Let us therefore consider another set of 
phrases. And we suppose that those which speak of 
the punishment of the sinfui, under the figure of '^ ever* 
lasting fire," or which, dispensing with metaphor, speak 
of punishment itself as " everlasting," are deemed strong 
proofs of the doctrine under examination. Now, it 
should be remembered, that the real force of any 
phrases found in our English versipn is not to be deter- 
mined by the etymological import of them, but by the 
force of the original terras in the Hebrew or Greek of the 
Scriptures. Even in our langnage, however, popular 
usage often employs the terra " everlasting " in a loose 
sensé. High passion does not often stop to raeasure its 
words ; enough, when one feels keenly, that his language 
is calculated to stir the passions of his hearers. Such 
terras as " endless," " boundless," " everlasting,*' are often 
used to signify siraply great or protracted evils or bless- 
ings, according to the nature of the matter which thcy 
describe. But, leaving this fact out of considération, the 

Sinestion occurs, what does the word aianios raean, as 
bund in the New Testaraent ? It coraes frorti the word 
aion, which signifies an age^ an indefinitely long period 
of time; sometiraes, perpetaity^ ever, forevefj eternity. 
Frora this définition of the primitive terra whence the 
adjective is derived, we could only infer, independently 
of usage, that the word aionios raight raean protractea^ 
indefinitely long ; it does not necessarily signify endless. 
And this conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that the 
word olam in the Hebrew, a terra corresponding with 
aton, is often used in a very liraited sensé. We need not 
reraind the biblical student, that the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testaraent was raade in Egypt nearly three cen- 
turies before Christ. Nor need we tell hira, that in alraost 
every instance where the word olam occurs, it is rendered 
in the Septuagint by either the word aion or aionios. 
Now, as the best scholars acknowledge that one of the 
sures t raodes of learning the signification of a dispnted 
terra in the New Testament, is to find ont the iraport of 
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the corresponding word in the Hebrew, we propose to 
ask as to the meaning of the word ofom. Gesenius, in 
bis lexicon, defines the word as foUows : 

" Occulty hidden, spec. hidden tim^^ î. e. obscure and 
to7^g•, of which the beginning or end is uncertain or in- 
definite ; duration^ perpetuity^ eternity.^^ .... 

" 2. Often, also, of lime future, ever, forever^ evermore^ 
in such a way, that the terminus ad quem^ as it is called, 
is to be determined from the nature of the subject Thus, 
where human things are spoken of, spec. in the affaire of 
single persons, olam is sometimes put for the whole period 
of life — ail the days of onés life.^'* 

Indeed, this word is often used to describe the life-long 
servitude of the servant who bas had his freedom offered 
him, but who cleaves to his master. ** And it shall be, if 
he say unto thee, I will not go away from thee, (because 
he loveth thee and thy house, because he is well with 
thee,) then thou shalt take an awl, and thrust it through 
his ear, and he shall be thy servant for ever ; " ^^ (in 
other words, an eternal servant.) Numerous other pas- 
sages could be quoted to establish this usage, but let this 
suffice. Farther on in his définition, Gesenius affirms 
that " the true notion of eternity is expressed by o/am, in 
those passages where it is spoken of the nature and exist- 
ence of God." 

The importance of thèse statements relative to the sig- 
nification of the word olam becomes manifest, when we 
recollect that raost of the writers of the New Testament 
were familiar with the Sepluagint version, and perhaps 
derived their chief knowledge of the written Greek lan- 
guage from that work. How could they fail of discover- 
ing that the words aion and aionios^ which answer to the 
term olam, are used in an indefinite sensé ? And if it is 
only when thèse terms are applied to God and things 
durable in their character, that they convey the notion of 
eternity, why could they not use the word in question to 
describe the severe judgments which were to overtake the 
Hebrew race for their multiplied transgressions, especially 
as thèse judgments were to be so protracted ? Certainly, 
if a Word in the Hebrew tongue, which we see fit to trans- 
late everlasting^ could be applied to the period bf a slave's 

»Deut XV. 16,17. 
29* 
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servitude, and to the priesthood of Aaron, wbich pricst- 
hood terminated with Ihe coming of Christ, we know no 
good reason why a corresponding terra in the Greek lan- 
guage should not be eroployed to set forth the punishment 
of the Jewish race, who, for âges, hâve rennained a 
by-word and a hissing among the nations. Thoagh Rév- 
élation authorizes us to believe that this rejectkxi is not 
final, bat that, when the fulness of the Gentiles be eome 
in, ail Israël shall be saved,^' their chastisetnent bas been 
terrible in severity, and long in duration. Eighteen cen- 
taries bave rolled away since they mardered the Lord of 
life, and silenced Pilate's scruples with the rash cry, " His 
blood be on us and on our chiidren." ^^ And the mad 
imprécation bas been visited on them and on their chil- 
dren's children, and still the blight is on their soûls. Is 
it extravagantly rhetorical, then, to speak of their punish- 
ment as a protracted one ? 

Besides, there are considérations deducible from the 
contexts of some of the passages containing the phrase 
under examination, to warrant the opinion that the word 
ûionios signifies a limited duration. What passage is 
stronger than that at the close of the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew : ^^ And thèse shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal ? " Let 
the attentive reader, however, carefuUy peruse that and 
the preceding chapter, and he will discover that they com- 
pose but one discourse, and that but a single séries of 
subjects is treated of in that conversation. And whatever 
may be the précise nature of the events foreshadowed, 
under the metaphors and hyperboles that Christ eraploys, 
they were to take place before the génération then living 
should pass away.^' At least, the judgment spofcen of 
would take place, and the rétribution commence, even 
though centuries should pass away before the full force of 
it would be spent. But the fact, that the nations were to 
appear before Christ's tribunal then, and the fate of their 
people be settled, forbids the notion that he was speaking 
of what is meant in popular Speech by ^* the gênerai judg- 
ment," and leaves us at libeTty to affix to the Word eionim 
a limited signification. 

Perhaps before we close this branch of our subject, we 

13 Rom. XL 25, 26. ^ Matt xxvu. 2G. ^ Mati xxiv. 34. 
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<Might to consider still anolher class of passages, to wit : 
those whioh speak of the end of the world. To do this 
at aay length would exceed the limits that we proposed 
to ourselves. A more important considération, however, 
restrains os ; and that is, that le^ stress is laid on this 
phrase thaa on some of the others» We shall, tberefore, 
content onrselves with a remark or two on the subject. 
We hardly need remind the student, that the word trans** 
kted tvorldf m the phrase in question, seidom signifies the 
material uaiYerse, but rather âge. Hebrew sentiment 
dÎTided time into two grand periods^— the âge before the 
Messiab^ atid the âge of, or subséquent to, the M essiah. 
Looking forward, as the Jew did, to the latter period as 
a goki^i etai it was but natural that his common speech 
should show how wishfully he expected the good time 
eoming. At the Messiah's approach, the old era of igno- 
rance, fraud and mismle would terminate, and a brighter 
day be ushered in. Christ uses the common phrase, but 
teacbes fais disciples tkat the old era could only be closed 
by terrible oonTulsioiis. Then would the chosen people 
pay the penahy for tbeii gross unfaithfulness, and their 
bigoted rejection of the Son of God. It is therefore 
spoken of in terms that may well startle a guilty soûl. 
But who tfaat reads the twenty-fourth chapter of Matlhew 
tfaoughtfttUy, caq lail to discover that the " end of the 
world "-^mean what the apostles might by that phrase — 
was to take place în the life-time of some who were con- 
temporaries with the disciples. Their question to Christ 
was, '^ When sfaall tbcse things be ? And what shall be 
the sisn of thy coming, and of the end of the world ? '' ^^ 
Manifeslly, tbey deem tbese events consentaneous. And 
Christ justifies this impression on the subject by his reply. 
Be speaks of occurrences that were to précède his com- 
ing, and then says, " And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preaobed in ail the world, (i. e. in the Roman 
empire, the then known world,) for a witness to ail the 
nations ; and then shall the end come.^ ^^ But close upon 
this he adds, ^* Verily I say unto you, this génération 
shall not pass till ail thèse things be iulfiUed." ^^ 

Of course, ail that ^ves to the doctrine of the destruc» 
tiott of tbe worM iny spécial importance^ is the impression, 

iG Matt ;Czir« 3. n H«tt zxiv. 14. u Matt. aod?. 34. 
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that, at the time when this event happens, many of the 
strong figurative expressions of the New Testament will 
receive a literal fulfilment. It will matter little to our 
race, whether the world be burned up or not, after we 
hâve done using it. It is only the supposition that the 
gênerai judgment îs to take place at the end of the 
world, that imparts to the matter any grave interest, in 
human estimation. But if ail the dread rétributions, fore- 
told by the Saviour in the chapters referred to, were 
administered nearly eighteen centuries ago, the mère fact 
that the phrase, " end of the âge," or " end of the world," 
is found in the New Testament, aifords not the slightest 
évidence of the truth of the doctrine of endless misery. 

And hère we are willing to rest the second branch of 
our argument. "We believe that we hâve not overstated 
the points in favor of Universalism. Where we hâve 
put some matters interrogatively, we might justly hâve 
stated them categorically. The grounds in favor of the 
Universalist view of the meaning of the words rendered 
" hell," " everlasting," &c., are, we believe, stronger than 
we hâve indicated. It has sufficed for our purpose, to 
show that there is an ambiguity, at least, in the significa- 
tion of thèse words ; and if so, manifestly the passages 
wherein they occur do not clearly teach the doctrine 
of endless misery. Nor is it an unimportant fact, that 
learned Orthodox commentators interpret many of the 
passages in question so as to favor the position of Univer- 
salists. The able work of Rev. Mr. Paige ^^ shows that 
there is hardly a passage, relied on as a proof-text by 
the advocates of the doctrine we are reprehending, but 
that is admitted by some respectable Orthodox authori- 
ties not to teach it. On philological grounds thèse writers 
favor an interprétation more consonant with milder doc- 
trines. 

It will be observed, let us say, in conclusion, that our 
argument has assumed the form which is termed, in logic, 
the destructive ConditionaL We may throw it, indeed, 
into the form of a syllogism : If the doctrine of endless 
misery were true, it would be clearly revealed ; but it is 
not clearly revealed ; therefore, it is not true. There is 
no evading this conclusion, but by refuting one of the 

^ Sélections from Endaent Commentatora, dbc. 
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premîses, We humbly submit that both of them hâve 
been clearly established, and therefore claim that the doc- 
trine of endless misery falls to the ground. Of conrscy 
the argument for Universalism might hère corne in as the 
complément of the work we hâve performed. We leave, 
however, for a subséquent time, the task of stating the 
scriptural argument in favor of our faith. Should life and 
health be spared, we may engage in sucb an undejrtaking, 
unless some abler hand anticipâtes us. m. g. 



Aet. XXIV. 
Formation of Character. 



It can not be regarded as a mère accident, that char- 
acter, the only thing of permanent and essential worth^ 
as an end, should, in the considération of its develop- 
ment and formation, furnish the truest and most savory 
nourishment to the intellect and moral sensé. Being 
hnman, we are interested in every thing which concerns 
humanity. It is this which imparts interest to history,-^ 
frora a careful study of which, we learn the character- 
istics of humanity, and by observing the habits and pecu- 
liarities of nations, trace the law of development and 
progress in the race. So also of biography, which is his- 
tory in miniature,— ^ach life accurately portrayed, being 
a daguerréotype, under a particular phase, of humanity. 
In fact, the pecnliar and intense interest which attaches 
to biography, seems to be due to the fact that, while his- 
tory considers man in the mass, and takes cognizance of 
his outward acts, biography reveals those subtile élé- 
ments,— with their law of development,— on which dé- 
pend the beauty and worth of individual character. It is 
the microscope, by which the moral anthropologist dis- 
covers those minute shades which are invisible to the 
naked eye of history^ but which détermine the moral ele- 
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ment in haman character. Nay, even when we propose 
to oufselves no personal advantage from an acquaint- 
ance with a train of haman actions, yet with what a 
relish we imbibe the gossip, and how eagerly we put 
ourselves to the task of deciphering character by actions, 
and passing judgment on actions, by the insight we hâve 
obtained into character. 

Unfortunately, too, we are not always content with the 
dîscovery of what is beautiful in character. As the nat- 
uralist subjects his spécimens to the magnifier and the 
dissecting-knife, before assigning them places in the tables 
of science, so we sometimes, it is to be feared, seek aid, 
not only frora the iens of personal friendship, but firom 
the dissections of detraction. 

It will be our object, in the présent article, to show 
that while the formation of character is, and must be, 
from its very nature, an individual work, it is aided rather 
by natural than artificial associations. That the family, 
and good neighborhood, are, for this purpose, more effi- 
cient than any or ail of those conventional associations 
formed for spécifie purposes, and designed to act on the 
mass collectively rather than individually. And hère let 
us guard against being misunderstood. We are not 
speaking against association, as a means of acting on 
Society and government, or of influencing public opinion 
in matters on which we are called to act collectively, 
but merely as a means of developing and strengthening 
individual character. Undoubtedly, faithfulness in every 
relation, whether natural or conventional, is felt in its 
reflex influence on the actor. What we wish to assert, 
is the superiority of nature's methods to the thousand and 
one human inventions, which meet us on every side, and 
which, like quack medicines, make up in pretension, what 
they lack in merit He, who, in the varions and intiraate 
relations of domestic and social life, has performed his 
part with fidelitv, has, almost necessarily, and in the very 
performance oi thèse duties, developed a character of 
marked symmetry and beauty. While one may hâve 
been an efficient member of the Tempérance Society, and 
an ardent advocate of the " Maine Law," he may yet 
fail to illustrate the great principle of tempérance in ail 
things, in his daily walk and conversation. It is possible, 
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we think, th^t one may become a prominent member of 
ail tbe moral reform, anti-slavery and charitable associa- 
tions of the day, and still be far from exhibiting in bis 
individual character any striking illustrations of œie of 
the virlues which thèse associations were formed to pro- 
mote. Witbout saying one word against thèse associa- 
tions, while confined to their legitimate sphère, it must be 
admitted that our most prominent reformers are apt to 
be impatient of delay, and not always charitable towards 
those who seem to stand in their way. They hâve learned 
" to labor," but not the more diflicult task, — " to wail," 
They seem to expect the kingdom of Heaven to corne 
" with observation," and to be duly heralded in the An- 
nual Reports of the associations with which they are 
connected ; and, if it cornes in a less ostentations man- 
ner, or is delayed somewhat beyond the time set down in 
the programme of their " Committee of Arrangements," 
it excites, sometimes, an impatience, and harshness of 
speech, but ill according with the ostensible purposes 
which prorapt their labors. 

As a means of moral development — whatever their 
objective power— the organizations for reform, in which 
we are ail more or less interested, must not be allowed to 
take the place of those primitive organizations of which 
we are ail life-members by virtue of a common humanity. 
*' The order of nature is not from the greater to the less, 
but the reverse. The circle of gênerai philanthropy 
which is to comprehend the destinies of the whole human 
speciea, originates, and proceeds from, the narrower circle 
of domestic affection, which first sets limits to the empire 
of selfishness, and by purifying the passions and enlarg- 
ing the affections of mankind, gives to views of benevo- 
lence an increasinç and inimitable expansion, which will 
finally diffuse itsell over the world." Now, it seems to 
us, there is danger, that, under the influence of external 
circumstances, we may lose sight of this great principle, 
and come to regard ourselves so much in the light of 
fragments of the associations with which we are con- 
nected, as to forget, or overlook, the importance of a 
distinct and manly individuality — that, reversing the vis- 
ion of Ezekiel, we become part of the machinery by 
which they are moved, instead of putting **the spirit of 
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the living créature into the wheela.'' EspeciaUy does 
there seem to be danger of thie in our times, and in our 
country; for, thougb wé are in tbe habit of claiminff 
much for our institations on thé score of freedom ana 
toleration, it can not be denied that we are inclined to 
fiubrnit to the will of the many, (even în matters strictly 
Personal,) instead of the will of one-*4nd tbus merely 
change masters instead of being[ rid of them, 

Every one must bave perceived that, since the résulta 
of associated action bave become «o apparent in th^e 
political, benevolent, and business affairs of the times, 
— candidates for preferment, în alnioet every department of 
Society, being required to pass throngh the bopper of 
some theological, légal, or normal institution, and Cour 
ventions and Boards of Directors giving tone to public 
opinion, compelling heresy to walk tbe plank, at the end 
of which lie the chilling and choking waters of public 
disapprobation, — there is, perhaps, scarcely less intoler^ 
ance of the idiosyncrasies of ipdividuals, than bas prç« 
viously existed. 

The différence seems to be, that, \f bile ia days gone 
by, sects and parties were intolérant of each other, and 
burnt the heresy of an opposite sect out of tbe individual 
as a représentative of that sect, now they are ail intoler^ 
ant of individualism, and unité în freezing heresy by the 
extrême raréfaction of tbe breath of public sympathy ; a 
method exquisitely adapted to the âge in wbich we live, 
not less cruel, indeed, but more refined«««*less gross, but 
more scientific, and quite as effective. It is the same 
«pirit, which, thougb sbocked at the spectacle of publie 
exécutions, relaxes none of its rigor to the offender, but, 
with a becoming déférence to the sensitive nerves of our 
génération, draws the cap over tbe whole process, instead 
of coricealing merely tbe purple and bloated face of tbe 
culprit. 

Party, indeed, now protects its loyal subjecls in their 
foreign commerce, and interférence with one is consid^ 
ered a casus betli, for the party issuiog protection, against 
that of which tbe offenders are members. But wo to the 
luckless reformer who dares to fight life's great battle 
«ingle-handed, and in bis own way, without baviog first 
GoUed a council of war to détermine tbe method of attaek* 
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It will not do to out-herod Herod, The individual must 
be the tool of the party, nol the party the instrument 
through which the individual acts. Tbis tendency, though 
perhaps unavoidable in the progress of society towards a 
just appréciation of its own duties and the righls of indi- 
viduals, must be felt more or less in its effect on char- 
acter in gênerai, and espeeially on the moral susceptibility 
of its individual members. The peculiar characteristic of 
associated action, is that its results are rapid and appa- 
rent, while those of individualism are snail-paced, and 
** without observation." 

In its nature, therefore, the former is adapted to busi- 
ness and political purposes, while the latter is essential to 
any real spiritual progress. Such, however, has been its 
potency in schemes for money-making, and for acquiring 
political power, and, perhaps, more than ail, for the par- 
tial eradication of a single gross and loathsome habit, that 
we seém in danger of beooming impatient of the quiet 
and unostentatious order of nature, and of looking to the 
same means as a panacea for ail physical, mental, and 
moral ills. It has already been discovered by some saga- 
cious psychologist, that there is a peculiar fitness in the 
term " corporation,'^ as applied to those " créatures of 
law" which hâve so much of "the breath of life" in 
in them as to render them capable of " suing and being 
sued," but not enough to constitute them *' living soûls." 

It would, perhaps, be an iuteresting and profitable 
inquiry, whether tbis is peculiar to légal bodies, or 
whether it is not equally applicable to associations whose 
ostensible object is mental and moral improvement. In 
other words, is this destitution of soûl peculiar to a class, 
or is it the natural characteristic of association — the ne- 
cessary resuit of the sacrifice of our individuality ? 

However this may be, the principle of association being 
adapted to meet the wants best appreciated by ail classes, 
it is natural that it should take a strong hold upon the 
popular mind. The danger is, that this be carried be- 
yond its legitimate limits — that, while in political and 
business opérations, in voting, for instance, we estimate 
our power and influence in the ratio of one to the society 
or community with which we act, our opinions become 
bat a corresponding fraction of public opinion— that our 
voLi xm. 30 
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conscience and characters act^ not as intégral, but frac* 
tional parts of the public conscience and cbaracter, if, 
indeed, any thing worthy of the names may be supposed 
to exist. Sotnething of this kind is observable at tbe 
présent time, as the resuit of associated rather than indi- 
vidual action. Nor can it fail to operate unfavorably an ^ 
character ; for, while our vanity disposes us to overesti- 
Dcmte our influence in eifecting wbat is désirable, and we 
are ail ready, with ihe utmost self-complacency, to cry 
with the fiy on the coach-wheel^ ^' what a fouzzing we 
make," this union of action affords the amplest ex« 
cuses for throwing the burden of responsibility on others, 
or, at least, of dividing it, and thus relieving one's seif^ 
when it becomes troublesome or disreputable. 

Thus Society is guilty of injustice in a thousand ways, 
which ail are ready to admit, but for which no one feels 
personally responsible. But if the wisdom of our insti- 
tutions, or the valor of our arms, or the enterprise and 
intelligence of our citizens, is the topic of conversation—- 
as somehow or other it not unfrequeotly happens to be— - 
or, if it is ever intimated, (as it occasionally bas beeni) 
that this is a great country, and that we are a great 
people, every individual Jonathan, instanter, swells to 
about twice his u^ial physical dimensions, thrusts bis 
hands in his pockets, turns up his nose at Europe, Asia 
and Africa, whiatles a stave of <' Hail Columbia," and 
inwardly ejaculates, " Vm one of 'em ! " 

Now it seems to be a pertinent question, whether our 
characters, under the moulding hand of thèse peculiar 
influences, are likely to assume a more perfect symmetry ; 
whether we sufler from any lack of self-esteem, or 
whether we are peculiarly susceptible of conscientious 
scruples, or labor under a morbid feeUng of responsibility 
for our actions. The mère asking of thèse questions is 
enough. We ail recognize in the national character a 
certain egotism and unscrupulousness which we some- 
how manage to flatter ourselves that we personally are 
free from ; and, at the same time, an energy and enter- 
prise, of which we are willing to apprapriate our fuU 
share. 

On wbat, then, are we to rely to counteract thèse ten- 
dencies, and prevent the indefinite developœent of tbese 
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traits, till they orershadow the finer éléments, and realize 
what we now consider the gross caricatures of those 
travellers, who, (in the langnage of the newspapers,) 
** partake of oar hospitality, and then go home and abuse 
us/* 

Such, if nothing else were taken into the account, 
would seem the natural tendency and almost inévitable 
resuit. There is, however, in individual minds, when 
acting with any degree of freedom, a constant, if not 
direct, tendency to some great central truth or idea ; and 
though, like the pendulum, we are thrown to the extrême 
points of departure from the moving force, still, by a con- 
stant contraction of the arc, and an accelerating oscilla- 
tion, opposite tendencies become so nearly simultaneous 
as to defy ail analysis, and finally setlle into that repose 
wbich is the resuit otily of p^rfect obédience to the great 
moving power. But it is chiefly to the great conservative 
influences of neighborhood, of kindred, and of home, that 
we are to look for those aids in the formation of cbar- 
acter, which, from thelr nature and intimacy of the rela- 
tions involved, are best adapted to develop and exercise 
the affections and the moral nature gcnerally. '* God 
hath set the solitary în families." The family is naturels 
great primary school, and though the discipline may m 
some cases be rather severe, yet, being the natural and 
appointed nieans for the éducation of the social éléments 
in human nature, it as far surpasses ail our schools and 
motal reform associations in applicability to human char- 
acter, as the natural lirab exoels its uncouth wooden sub- 
stitute, in its adaptation to the wants of an easy and 
graceful carriage. 

Then as wealth increases under the enterprising and 
energetic spîrit of our times, and as something of the 
sternness of past âges gives way before the accelerated 
current of affairs, the influences of thèse relations will be 
more secure of their effects, and may well be trusted to 
compete with those of raerely human appointment, of 
imperfect adaptation to human nature, and therefore 
transient and uncertain in their results. They may, 
indeed, contribute to the formation and growth of the 
grosser éléments in character — its strength and energy ; 
but beyond this, in the oultivation of any trait in which 
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the moral élément is prédominant, we mnst dépend 
mainly on some institution of Divine appointment, which. 
thongh not always recognised by ns as tbe means of 
effecting more than some physical or social good, ever 
brings m its train, as its highest trophy, the accomplish"' 
ment of a great moral pnrpose. That which seems its 
object is but the security of its fulfilment — the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite whose real purpose is to indicate the 
deeper want of the soûl for nutriment — the conserve, ia 
which children of ail âges swallow the bitter^ pills pre- 
scribed for the soul's maladies. 

And this seems to be the sure test of the Divine, " the 
witness which can not lie," marking the identity of the 
simplest instinct with the highest wisdom. Thèse primi- 
tive associations contain a power of self-multiplication, in 
each product of which we hâve a higher power of the 
same factor. 

Thus, to the statesman and political economist, the 
family is the means of perpetuating the species, the cheap- 
est and most feasible way of providing for the support of 
the members of society, particularly during infancy and 
childhood, sickness and old âge ; and in this he sees the 
wisdom of the institution, and is satisfied with the solu- 
tion. 

The man of business finds in it a retreat from the daily 
haunts, where each is intent on his own affairs and inter- 
est, regardless — to use the mildest term— of the interest 
of others ; and where his mind is kept in a state of fever- 
ish anxiety and restlessness, to avoid the over-reaching of 
self-interest and avarice. 

The social and sympathizing see in it the proper grati- 
fication of those kindly feelings which — more than any 
thing else — alleviate the petty cares and trials of life, and 
give a zest to the otherwise monotonous course of every 
day expérience. 

The educator sees in it a provision of nature for tbe 
éducation and training of childhood, guarded by the 
strongest and most unerring instincts. 

And this is ail true ; but neither, nor ail thèse, embraoe 
the whole truth. It is, notwithstanding its apparent sim- 
plicity, an instrument of the most varied and versatile 
power, calling into play propensities, passions, sentiments 
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and affections of the roost opposite and apparently con- 
flicling character ; bringing logether the extrêmes of youlh- 
ful bilaritv and cheerfulne$s, and the broken and snbdued 
victims of sickness, misfortuue and old âge ; grouping by 
a plan the direct opposite of what we terra classification, 
making each the complément of the other, and thus pro- 
yiding for and assisting in the deveiopment of those spir- 
itual aflSnities whicb strengthen, purify, and elevate in us 
those qualities which constitute the perfection of our being. 

Thèse are the legitiraate effects of ail those relations to 
which we are called as members of a family ; the reai 
significance of the family relation. Note, too, the con- 
stant permutation of thèse relations as we advance from 
infancy to âge. Daily does the relation of Ibe'child to 
the parent change, until, from the helplessness and de- 
pendence of infancy^ he bas passed on through childbood 
and youth to manhood, and become the protector and 
eomforter, in their weakness and infirmities, of those who 
nourished and defended bis childbood and youtb« And 
bere it would seem as if the cycle were complète; as 
if the wheel of time, in making its révolution, had ex- 
bausted the relations possible to the same individual. 
But it does not stop hère. Their memories bave become 
to him a guiding and reslraining force which is ever 
présent Their portraits, seen in the mellow back-ground 
of cbildhood's tenderest associations, decorate the secret 
chambers of bis soûl. No longer earthly parents, they 
become bis guardian angels. 

Hâve we overstated the importance and power of 
family ties in moulding, developing, and purifying char- 
acter ? It is, ihen, beoause we bave not learned their 
whole significance. The moral power of the family rela- 
tions bas not been exhausted. It may seem to some, that 
we attach tpo much importance to family influence in the 
deveiopment of character, and that other agencies — espe- 
cially that of the school — are unwarrantably overlooked. 

Our reason for this apparent neglect of what seems 
generally to be regarded as almost the only means of de- 
veiopment, is that there seems to be danger of attaching 
too much importance to our school System, as a means of 
moral deveiopment. It is very convenient, undoubtedly, 
to transfer our responsibility to the shoulders of the 
30# 
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schoolmaster, and, we are sorry to say, that he has beeo 
but too willing to sabrait to the imposition, from an idea, 
perhaps, that this accumalation of responsibiiities magni* 
fies bis office, witbout considering bis utter inabiiity to 
support tbe burden. 

Mueb of tbe complainl of tbe laxity of parental disci- 
pline is due to tbe feeling, tbat our schools are intended 
as a substitule for wbat would otberwise devolve upon 
parents personally. Now, if tbis îs tbe case, if tbey serve 
as an apology for a neglect of borne duties, if tbey make 
us less watcbful, as parents, of the mental and iik>ral 
growtb of our cbildren, tbey becorae positive bindranoes. 
If tbey are to be used as substitutes for naturels metbods, 
away witb thera, Tbey are simply aids, and cbiefly aids 
to knowledge ; whereas, in the words of another, " Tbe 
élévation and force of a man's character, bis usefulness 
and bappiness, dépends much less on wbat be knows 
than on wbat be loves and bâtes, and the intensity of bis 
loves and bâtes.'' Hence, we say, the paramount import- 
ance of God's great institution for tbe development of the 
affections. 

Ând tbis leads us to another peculiarity of institutions 
of divine appointment. Tbey can never be ontgrowo. 
We can never fnlly appreciate their influence* Enlarged 
vision and deeper insight but give a wider seope and an 
intenser significance to them, witbout at ail approximat- 
ing the limits of their influence. 

AU tbis, it raay be said, is very well in theory, but 
wbat bave been its practical workings ? Look at tbe 
family as it actually exists among the ignorant, tbe unfor- 
tunate, and the vicions. Does it answer, in any degree, 
the objects hère claimed for it ? We answer, unhesitat- 
ingly, Yes. And it is hère, perhaps, that its triumphs 
bave been the greatest, if not tbe most apparent. Wbat 
constitutes tbe diflference between slavery and freedom, 
in référence to that large portion of every community 
wbo perform its manual labor ? Undoubtedly, the free 
laborer, as we term bim, is the hardest worked, and, in 
thousands of cases, witb the fuU assurance tbat bis earn- 
ings are consumed as fast, at least, as earned. Wbat 
tben ? Is the taunt, that has sometimes been tbrown at 
us, tbat tbe Southern slave is better ofl* than tbe Northern 
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laborer, who is barely able to support bis family, just ? 
So far from it, we believe that there is no conditioa of 
Society, wbere such examples of self-devotion, of true 
fortitade^ aad of real beroic endurance, exist, as in tbe 
families of the poor, With ail its imperfections, the 
family bas ever been one of the most efficient agents of 
social and moral development. That it bas not accom- 
plisbed its perfect work, is owing to tbe same cause that 
Christianity itself bas not yet completely fulfilled its great 
mission. 

In making thèse clairas, we are not unmindfui that the 
veracious bistorian of New Amsterdam bas informed us, 
that tbe first settlers of Connecticut declared that the 
colony sbould be governed by tbe laws of God, till they 
bad time to make better. Nor does ibis view of ihings 
seem to be wboUy peculiar to the wise and pious fathers 
of the land of steady habits. Their descendants ^^still 
live," and baving bad time, they offer us a system of 
" Free Love," whiob is to do away with ail tbe evils of 
domestic infelicity with whicb tbe world abounds, and, 
by taking the légal tether from our affections, to secure 
greater activity and freedom to our spiritual affinities ; 
and whicb is supposed to bear about the same relation to 
tbe marriage institution, that tbe latest patent threshing 
machine does to an antiquated flail. Christianity, too, 
seems to be regarded as a little behind the times, and 
must take its chance of being superseded by a newly 
iûveoted spiritualisip, which, by tbe aid of a small table, 
with spirits under instead of on it, makes every man a 
prophet, and renders bis Bible a book of doubtful neces- 
sity. 

We bave written thus at lengtb of the family not as 
tbe only means of moral development, but, as containing 
the essential characteristics of those institutions, which, 
being founded in a perfect adaptation to bu man nature, 
bear the same relation to ail merely conventional institu- 
tions, that Divine wisdom does to buman. Whatever, 
then, may be our estimale of associations for effecting 
social reforms and for the accomplishment of spécifie 
ends, tbe family, w^e tbink, must be regarded as the great 
agency for tbe formation of character. But we must not 
overlook tbe fact already stated, that character, by its 
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very nature, must be, in the last aoalysis, essentially an 
individual work — that ail tbings oulside of our own indi* 
viduality are but aids, of which we may, if we will, avail 
ourselves, " The âge," says Martineau, " bas been pro* 
lific ia inventions and proposed social arrangements, by 
which we may sit still and be raade into the rigbt kind o( 
men; which will render duty the sraootbest thing on 
earth. We bave schemes of éducation which are to 
mould the minds of our children into a perfection that 
will make expérience blush ; Systems of socialism for 
mending the world, and presenting every one with a vir* 
tuons mind, without tbe least trouble on his part." 

The fact, however, that while thèse théories are so rife, 
tbey still lack exempliûcation, must, with every consid- 
erate man, place such stock among tbe '^ fancies," until 
we see évidence of real value, in regular dividends of 
intelligence and character. 

The view we bave hère taken of our relations to others, 
and our essential individuality, bas stamped itself on our 
current phraseology, and tbus received the sanction even 
of tbe popalar mind. Tbus we speak of our country, our 
State, our town, our neighborhood, and our family — con« 
stantly contracting the meaning of tbe word signifying 
joint possession, lill we corne to the family — the smallest 
in the nest of coramunities of whicb we form part. Nay, 
even. within this inmost recess, there is still a commnnity 
of interest which gives currency to the phrases — our 
bouse, our furniture, our parents, our childreu, while the 
truth of our main proposition is asserted by the very 
smile which accompanies the répétition of the anecdote 
of the henpecked husband, who, after a skirmish with bis 
better half, and coming ofF " second-best," inquired hum- 
bly of his féminine victor, if she had seen any thing of 
" our hat ! " 

The incongruity of such an application strikes us at 
once. As with our bodily habits, so with those of tbe 
mind: we come, at last, to a distinct individuality, 
which can only be represented by the prononn singular. 
There may be a similarity of face and feature, but tbe 
portrait is the counterfeit presentment of but an individual 
member of the family. So, also, in the linéaments of tbe 
80ul, eaeh member must sit for bis own portrait. Indeed, 
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there will be found fewer moral, fhan physical, Droraios. 
The great mistake of our lives is, that of the essential 
characteristics of human actions. We jadge of them by 
their visible and outward effects, whereas, their perma- 
nent effecls are on the character of the actor. It has 
been said, that oar character is in some way modified by 
ail the influences to which we hâve been subject. This 
is not strictly and necessarily true. Were it so, we should 
not be personally responsible for onr characters. In 
other words, we should hâve no personal characters. 
No ; ail things foreign to ourselves are but the occasions 
and means of the growth of character, while the true 
cause must be strictly personal. 

Every human action fulfils two distinct offices. It pro- 
duces certain outward effects, and it reacts upon the indi- 
vidual. In its outward effects it is necessarily transient ; 
in its inward effects, permanent. Its outward effiects are 
good or bad, according as it alleviates suffering or in- 
flicts injury. Its inward effect dépends on the motive 
which prompted it. 

The essential character, then, of every act of our lives, 
is to be judged by its tendency to promote or impair the 
purity of the mind in which it originated. Hence, the 
moral condition of an individual is the résultant, not ne- 
cessarily of ail the influences to which he has been pre- 
viously subject, but of ail his acts of volition, each of 
which has been inscribed on his inmost being in hiero- 
glyphics, it may be, not understood by his contempo- 
raries, or perhaps even by himself, but ever becoming 
more intelligible to the eye of enlightened conscience, 
and often assuming such distinctness as to be known and 
read of ail men. It is thus that even-handed justice com- 
mends the poisoned chalice to our own lips, and we are 
compelled to drink to the very dregs 6f that cup, whose 
evanescent foam only we hâve put to the lips of our 
neighbor. 

Such, then, being the true nature of human character, 
does it not become every one to guard against the delu- 
sion to which we are exposed by the outward seeming of 
things ? The times in which we live — the exposure to 
which we and our children are, or may be subject — ail 
demand a more thorough examination of the agencies 
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and the means of developing and strengthenîng charac* 
ter ; and a more vigilant use of those means in preparing 
the younff td guard against those temptations which in- 
crease wilh the greater activity and enterprise of the 
times. With ail our exertions, it will be diffieult to teach 
the young — even if we know it ourselves — the relative 
worth of outward success and inward character; and, 
withont this knowledge, how valoeless may ail merely 
intellectual culture be î Will it enabie the young man, 
who, lured by the shining dust of California, has left bis 
home in our Neiv England society, thrown off parental 
testraint, and escaped from the moral pressure of our 
quiet little communities — to withstand those giant tempta* 
tions with which he must wrestle single-handed ? Thus, 
even the increased activities of our times impose new 
obligations on us to throw around the young, while they 
are yet with us, ail the controUing and conservattve influ- 
ences in our power. Even enterprise becomes a curse, 
unless restrained and guided by principle. We hâve seen 
the man of good habits simply, but destitute of solid char- 
acter, stagger and fall the moment he is relieved from the 
gentle pressure of the moral atmosphère which pervaded 
the home of hîs childhood. This, then, becomes to every 
one a matler of direct and personal interest as well as 
duty. 

We are, each and ail, to the extent of our ability, 
bound, as individual members of familles, and of the com- 
munities where we réside, to develop ail the resources of 
thèse agencies for the growth of character. Let us not 
be understood to advocate a more rigid discipline for the 
young, a constant bending of the " twig '* to change their 
youthful inclinations. That the rod may make boys sniart^ 
we hâve no doubt. Whether its fréquent use has a favor- 
able influence on their feelingSj either physical or moral, 
îs, we think, questionable. That they are disposed, occa- 
sionally, to get on a "train," is noterions. What we 
want is, that they should be good " conductors," and the 
train be on the right ** track," not that they should be 
încontinently " switched " off". 

It is» not by making home a place of stem and rigid 
discipline — by shutting out the sunshine of rational amuse- 
ment and récréation, and rearing the young in the cold 
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dbade of parental authovity*-*tbus forcing bis obédience to 
parents» to secure obédience to the bigher law imposed 
osx tbe activity of youtb ; but, by inaking provision in 
pne's own bouse, so far as we may, for ail tbe wants of 
every age« Tbe marbles, tbe boop, tbe ^me, tbe joke« 
tbe laugb, are no less wants of cbildbood and youtbi 
(and, in tbis respect, men are but cbildren of a larger 
growtb,) tban tbe means of repose and quiet are, of age< 
Carlyle, we tbink, lays it down as an axiom, tbat a man 
wbo can laugb beartily can not be essentially bad ; and 
adduces tbe fact tbat " Teufelsdrocb,'' (ibongb not a 
''commonlaugber,") bad» on one occasion, indulged in 
a fit of eacbination, wblch, for a time, rendered it doubt- 
ful if he would ever recover bis gravity or bis breatb— ' 
as positive évidence tbât be was not a bad man. And 
CaBsar, or Sbakspeare ratber— «wbo understood buman na^ 
ture quite as weU-— in speaking of Cassius, says : 

" He loves no plays ; he hears no masic ) 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
Ad if he mocked himself, and scomed his spirit 
That eotild be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater tban themselves, 
And therefore are they very dangerous«" 

And, as in tbe familyi so in tbe community» it is not 
more stringent laws, or a more rigid enforcement of tbose 
existing, tbat is wanted. Tbese, at best, reacb only tbe 
overt act. Tbey lop off a few of tbe branches, instead of 
striking at tbe root. A good public library, a reading 
room accessible to ail, and made attractive by periodiçals 
adapted to ail tastes ; innocent and rational amusements^ 
in wbicb persons of ail âges can unité, will do more to 
prevent rowdyism, and to exorcise the spirit of rowdy- 
ism, tban ail our police régulations and officers; and, 
(what may make it still more acceptable,) tbey are much 
cbeaper. 

It is not so mucb by didactic precept, wbetber in tbe 
public school, tbe Sunday scbool, or tbe family, tbat moral 
influence is exerted. Every recitation, wbetber in raatb- 
ematics or morals, becomes necessarily an intellectual 
exercise; wbile moral power is tbe resuit of cbaracter 
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expressed in action, rather than mère word — ^^ the sonnd 
of which goes out into ail the world," even though " no 
voice is heard." It is the " virtue that goes out from 
purity and goodness," communicated even by the toach 
of the hem of its garment Longfellow bas happily illus- 
trated the imperishable nature of the beautiful and tme 
in sentiment, in bis little poem of " The Arrow and the 
Song:'' 

"I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth — I knew not where ; 
For, 80 Bwiftly it flew, the eiffht 
Could not follow it in its flignt. 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, — I knew not where ; 
For who bas sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend." 

There is, tben, but one course that we can pursue with 
any reasonable chance of success. Only the délicate 
ligaments, ^^ which bind our race in gentleness together," 
woven in the web of our daily expérience, and by the 
fingers of those we love, combine the strength and elas- 
ticity needful to secure the moral restraint which raay be 
ealled for in our confiicts with temptation. 

No man knows what demands may yet be made on his 
reserved moral force. Let us, then, not trust our higbest 
and truest interests in life, on the great océan of exist- 
ence, in a slender barque, fitted only to contend with the 
ordinary winds and waves of expérience ; but let us, for 
ourselves, and, so far as possible, for our children, 

" Build us staunch and strong a goodly yessel, 
That shall laugh at ail disaster, 
And with storm and whirlwind wrestle.'' 

B.F. T. 
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Art. XXV. 
A71 Inquiry concerning Consciousness. 

Wb hâve perased wîth equal care and pleasure, the 
very able article, upon the subject of " The Authority 
and Sphère of Consciousness," which appeared in the 
nnmber of this work, for July, 1856. The article évinces 
a good degree of intelleetual acumen, and no ordinary 
share of power of thougbt and discrimination. Its chief 
defect seems to us to be in its brevity ; in conséquence 
of which, il lacks breadth, and présents one view only of 
a long agitated and vexed question in philosophy. 

We hâve thoaght, therefore, of entering upon an inquiry, 
for the purpose of supplying something of what is lack- 
ing in the article to which we hâve alluded. We do not 
claim for our production the tille of an essay, or a dis- 
sertation. We profess to be no more than a mère tyro, 
not a raaster, in metaphysical science, and are content to 
call our humble effort, simply an Inquiry in the prem- 
ises. 

1. What is conséiotisness ? Is it a single faculty of the 
mind, or is it a power that résides alike in ail the mental 
faculties ? 

We encounter hère, on the threshold of our investi- 
gation, a question much agitated, and in regard to which, 
there is a wide, and perhaps we may say, an irreconcil- 
able différence of opinion among philosophers. We hâve 
the authority of Sir William Hamilton, for saying, that 
Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and •* philosophers in gêne- 
rai," up to the time of Reid, used the term consciousness, 
to dénote simply the " universal condition of intelligence." 
Locke identifies it with perception, in gênerai, and sub- 
stitutes the latter term, in many instances, for the former. 
80 far as our reading exlends, Reid was the first to define 
consciousness as a single faculty, co-ordinate with, and 
distinguished from, the other intelleetual powers. Ham- 
ilton, however, thinks it probable that Reid foUowed 
Hutcheson ; but certain it is, that Reid was followed, in 
tbis regard, by Stewart, his accomplished exponent and 
VOL. xra, 31 
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commentator, and by several others, whose naraes stand 
high in the realm of metaphysical science* Haroilton, 
however, dissents entirely from the analysis and défini- 
tion of consciousness, as given by Reid, and holds bis 
theory to be false and roischievous* 

According to Hamilton, " Conscionsness is not one of 
the spécial modes into which our mental activity naay be 
resolved, but is the fundamental form, the generie condi- 
tion of them ail. Every intelligent act is a modified 
conscionsness, and conscionsness is a comprehensive 
term for the complément of our cognitive énergies. AU 
our faculties are only consciousness ; and conscious and 
immédiate knowledge are, therefore, terms universally 
convertible." 

Who shall décide, when the great masters of science 
thus disagree ? Most unquestionably, each man is at lib- 
erty to décide for himself ; and we confess to a strong 
leaning towards the view oif Hamilton, whicb is, substan- 
tially, that of the older philosophers, and against Reid's 
analysis. But, however firmly persuaded we migbt be 
of the correctness of our opinions in the premises, mod- 
esty would forbid us to assume one side or the other of 
this controversy, as embracing the fixed and well settled 
principles of philosophyj or, without the acknowledg- 
ment, that our position had been oft disputed and contro- 
verted. 

2. What is the sphère, and what the authority, of con- 
sciousness ? Is it confined to the me^ to the exclusion of 
the not me? Or is it cognizant alike of the internai and 
the external world ? And, is its authority in ail cases 
absolute and infallible ? 

Hère again, we encounter questions, in the solution of 
which, the best énergies of the best intellects bave been 
employed. The questions as propounded are, indeed, 
distinct, and yet their lagical results are so interwoven, 
that we hâve thought best to treat of them together, as 
branches of the same subject. 

So far as we understand the state of the question, as it 
stands among the philosophers, it is somewhat as follows : 

Up to the time of Reid, consciousness w€ts held to be 
the gênerai state or condition of intelligence, having oog- 
lûzance alike^ of the internai and the external world — 
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mind and matter ; and it was agreed ihat the facts of con- 
sciousness might be redargued, and disproved ; nay, that 
same of its facts must be rejected as false. Hamilton 
speaks of this as " conventional ground " — a nnatter 
agreed to by the philosophers ; and of the assumption of 
the absolnte and infallible veracity of consciousness as 
" universallv oonceded by ail Systems of philosophy to be 
illegitifnate. The same author may, indeed, affirm, in 
anotber place, that " no philosopher bas formally denied 
the truth, or disclaimed the authority of coasciousness." 
But it is to be remembered, that the gênerai truthfiilness 
and high anthority of consciousness, and its absolnte truth 
and infallible anthority, in ail cases, are two différent 
things; and, while it may be true, that no philosopher 
ever formaliy denied the former, yet, it is certain, that 
they generally yielded the latter ; so far forth, as to agrée, 
that certain facts of consciousness must be rejected as 
false ; and universally to concède, that the assumption of 
its absolule and infallible veracity is illegitimate. 

Bat, in this state of the case. Hume comes upon the 
stage, with a logic hard as steel and sharp as a two-edged 
8 Word, and he argues tbus: <'It is universally conceded, 
that consciousness may err; and yet, consciousness is 
held to be tbe ultimate foundation of knowledge. The 
absolute veracity of consciousness is invalidated by the 
falsehood of a single fact. ' Falsus in uno^ falsus in omni' 
busJ The witness who testifies falsely once is not to be 
belteved at ail ; and, inasrauch as consciousness is çlaim* 
ed as the foundation of truth, in its last analysis, and 
this same consciousness is conceded to be false, in some 
things, the logical inference is, that it may be false in ail, 
and universal skepticism is the resuit." 

Now it is manifest, that, on the admitted principles of 
the philosophers, the logic of Hume was invincible, so far 
as the infallible certainty of human knowledge is con- 
cerned ; but not, as we judge, to the extent of making 
universal skepticism the resuit ; because universal skep- 
ticism is not the necessary antitbesis of absolute certainty 
in knowledge. It bas always appeared to us, that the 
philosophers were unnecessarily alarmed ; and that they 
vrould hâve donc better, if they had abated some w bat 
ftom the high pretensions of their philosophy, and con- 
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fessed, wilh becoming huraility, their subjeclion to the 
law which corapels us lo " vvalk by faiih ; " and that 
knovvledge, as limited and conditioned, is the highest 
altainable point in philosophy ; while the whole realm of 
the absolute is inaccessible. But they were tenacious of 
the honor, and confident in the power, of their philoso- 

Ehy ; and, though Brovvn confessed that the argument of 
[ume could not be met ; and Reid himself acknowledges 
that it is impregnable, on the conventional ground of the 
philosophers, viz., the admission of the falsehood of some 
of the facts of consciousness ;— yet, they continued to 
strike boldly for the infallible certainty of knowledge. 
But what was to be donc ? They had agreed, that some 
of the facts of consciousness must be rejected as false ; 
and, on this admission, the sharp-sighted and strong- 
handed skeptic had fairly driven them to the wall. They 
must either confess their defeat, or revise their philosophy. 
And this last was the work of Reid. He subjected the 
existing Systems of philosophy to a rigid criticism, and 
sought to avoid the argument of Hume, by an analysis of 
consciousness, and a définition which limited its sphère 
to the phenomena of the mind alone, and excluded it 
entirely from ail cognizance of the external world. 

Consciousness, according to Reid, is a particular fac- 
ulty of the mind, whose sole province it is, to take cog- 
nizance of the opérations of the olher faculties ; or, as 
Brown would express it, " It is the power of the mind to 
take cognizance of itself, in certain subjective slates ; " 
for Brown held, that thoughts and ideas, and ail the phe- 
nomena of the mind, were no more or less than subject- 
ive States of the same identical substance, viz., the mind. 
But both confine the sphère of consciousness entirely to 
the selfj and deny to it ail access to the noUself. Reid, 
especially, dénies that consciousness has any cognition of 
the objects of sensé or perception. " I am coqscious," 
says he, " of perception, but not of the object I perceive ; 
I am conscious of memory, but not of the object I 
remember." And in this regard he is followed by Stew- 
art and others. 

One difficulty remained. Consciousness is held to be 
the ground of knowledge, and if it be conceded that con- 
sciousness cognizes only the internai, to the utter exclu- 
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sion of the extqrnal world ; and, îf it be conceded furlher, 
that the testimony of consciousnees is infallible, so far as 
the internai is concerned ; still, the argument of Hume 
remains untouched, as to the problematical existence of 
the outer world. We may prove the existence of the ego, 
by the testimony of consciousness ; but how shall we 
prove ihe existence of the non-ego ? 

Reid made it the object of perception, and proved its 
reality by the argument from common sensé, which is, 
gubstantially, the argument of Aristoilc, that " whatever 
ail men necessarily and intuitively believe to be, is." 
Thns, as regards every thing but the self, he makes 
belief the substratnm of knowledge, and falls back on the 
formula, " I believe that I know ; '^ making that, so far as 
the external world is concerned, the utmost attainable 
lirait of knowledge. 

But this doctrine of Reid, that the sphère of conscious- 
ness is limited to the phenomena of the mind — that the 
outer world and ail the objects of perception are un- 
known to consciousness, though embraced by some, and 
defended wlth great skill by mighty minds, is by no 
means a well settled or undisputed principle in pfailoso- 
phy. 

Sir William Hamilton holds Ihe distinction to be arbi- 
trary and unfoanded, and lays hold of Reid's theory with 
a masterly hand. 

*• Eeid, (says he,) haa classed coasciousness as a C50-ordinate fao- 
ulty with the other intellectual powers ; and, as the particular fac- 
ulties hâve each theîr peculiar object, so the peculiar object of 
conscîousDcss îs the operatioDs of the other faculties, to the exclusion 
of the objects about which they are conversant. This analysis we 
regard as false. For, it is impossible, in the first place, to dîscrimî- 
nate consciousness from ail the other cognitive faculties, or any one 
of them from confldoiiflness ; and in the second, it îs impossible to 
coDcdve a &oalty, oognizant of the varions mentsd op^atîons, with- 

oui being also cogaizant of their objects Consciousness and 

immédiate knowledge are terms universally convertible; and if 
there be immédiate knowledge of things external, there is, oonse- 
qi^ently, consciousness of the outer world.'' 

Again, he says : 

** The assertion, that we can be conscîous of an act of knowledge, 
witfaout being conscious of its object, îs virtually suicidai. A mental 
31# 
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opération is only what it îs, by relation to îts t)bject ; the object at 
once determining îts existence, and specifying its oharacter. K a 
relation can not be comprehended in one of its terms, so we oan not 
be consoious of an opération without being oonseions of its object. 
For instance, we are conscious, (says Keid,) of a perception, but not 
conscions of its object. But how can we be conscious of a percep- 
tion ; that is, how can we know that a perception ezists — that it is 
a perception, and not another mental state — that it is a perception 
of a rose, and nothing but a rose, unless this consciousness involve a 
knowledge of the object which at once détermines the existence of 
the act, spécifies its kind, and distinguishes its individuality ? . . . . 
When I concentrate my attention in the simplest act of perception, 
I return from my observation with the most irrésistible conviction of 
two facts, or rather of two branches of the same fact — that I am, 
and that something différent from me exists. In this act, I am con- 
scious of myself, as the perceiving subject, and of llie extemal 
reality, as the object perceived ; and I am conscious of both exist- 
ences, in the same individual moment of intuition." 

Thus much upon the question as to the sphère of con- 
sciousness ; and, again we might ask, who shall décide 
when the masters disagree ? We confess our prédilection 
for ihe view of the elder school, and of Hamilton. We 
hâve not been able to perceive the propriety or ihe truth 
of Reed's analysis, and limitation of consciousness to 
mental opérations, to the exclusion of their objects. To 
say that we are conscious of an act of perception, but not 
of its object, appears to us somewhat îike saying that we 
are conscious of an act of eatîng, but are not conscious 
of the substance eaten. The trath is, the act of eating 
învolves the idea of something to be eaten ; and if we are 
not conscious of eating something, we are not conscious 
of eating at ail — we are merely conscious of eating noth- 
ing. And so of perception. The act of perception in- 
volves the idea of the object perceived, and, without that 
object, there can be no such act. To say that we are 
conscious of perceiving, but not conscions of the thing 
perceived, is to say, that we are conscious of perceiving 
nothing, that is, we do not perceive at ail. So then, with 
us, it seems to be reduced to consciousness of the outer 
world, or consciousness at zéro. 

But we would, in this case as in the other, express our 
opinion with diffidence, and hesitate much, in advancing 
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onr poaition, as the well settled and firmly established 
doctrine of philosophy. 

As for the otber branch of the subject — the authority of 
consciousness— it is also beset with difficulties, and en- 
compassed with doubts. It is impossible for us to say, 
that the authority of a genuine consciousness has not been 
doubted. For, we hâve seen, that what Hamilton calls 
the ^^ conventional ground" of the philosophers, at the 
time of Hume, was precisely this — " that consciousness 
might err, and that some of its facts must be rejected as 
false." This question of the veracity of consciousness in 
perception has been a vexed question. According as it 
bas been unconditionally admitted, admitted in part, or 
whoUy rejected, six aclual Systems of philosophy hâve 
resulted. Natural Realism, Absolute Identity, Idealism, 
Materialism, Hypothetical Realism, and Nihilism. 

Natural Realism, or Dualism, unconditionally admits 
the veracity of consciousness, on the ground that the 
science of opposltes is one. Relatives are seen together ; 
mind and matter are seen only in relation and contrast, 
and by the same act ; the antithesis between the self and 
the not'Self is real, so that every conception of self in- 
volves the not'Self as standing in absolute antithesis. 

Absolute Identity holds that mind and matter are only 
phénoménal modifications of the same identical substance, 
and admits the veracity of consciousness so far as to 
allow, that the subject and the object of consciousness in 
perception are equal in the act, but dénies the reality and 
the validity of their contrast. 

Idealism refuses the testimony of consciousness, so far 
as the independence of subject and object are concerned 
in the act, and makes the object an idea that originales 
in the subject, that is, in the mind. 

Materialism accepts the testimony of consciousness to 
the same extent as Idealism ; but makes the subject itself 
a thing educed, or projected, from the object. 

Hypothetical Realism accepts the veracity of conscious- 
ness, so far as to regard its object in perception as a mod- 
ification of the subject; a phenomenon différent from the 
real object which it represents ; and proves the existence 
of the external world by varions hypothèses — such as 
irrésistible belief in its unknown reality, the universal 
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oonvertibility of object aod snbject tbou^ namericalljr 
distinct, etc. 

Nibilism holds consciousnesB itself to 1»e no more tkan 
a phenomenon, and dcnies tbe substantial reidity of object 
and subject, mind and matter.^ 

AU tbese sobemes présent différent views of the anthcv- 
ity and veracity of consciousness in pereeption ; and it 
seeins to us tbat this single fact should remind us of the 
propriety of pronouncing our decisicm in tbe premises 
«with modération. 

We are aware tbat not a few of tbe best antbors jodge 
differentiy ; bot to us it seems eyident, tbat tbe solntion 
of tbe question of tbe absolute and infallible authority of 
consciousness dépends very much upoii tbe previous 
question, as to its sphère. 

1. If tbe term be used in tbe sensé in w^^ieh it was 
nsed by Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, and ^' philosophers 
in gênerai,^' to dénote tbe aniversal condition of intelli* 
genoe ; and cognizant alike of tbe me and tbe n^^-m»— 
mind and matter — tbe internai and the external werld ; 
or, in tbe sensé of Hamilton, us pertaining to ail tbe oog- 
nitiv^e faculties, ^* a comprehensive t^m to dénote tbeir 
complément ; " tben, and in tbat case, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conventional ground, tbat consciou^iess may 
err, and tbat some of its facts must be rejeoted as false. 
Thus, naturally and irresistiUy, and with ail tbe strength 
of our cognitive énergies, we perceive, (are oonscious of^) 
the sun as rising in the east, and moving towards tbe 
west, and ourselves as standing in the centre of the uni-* 
verse, with our heads pointing ever in the same direction. 
But, when the case comes to be redargued, we are com- 
pelled to reject tbese facts of consciousness as false. 

2. But if we accept tbe définition of Beid, which con- 
fines consciousness to the sphère of tbe mind alcme, and 
gives it no cognizance of tbe outer world, tben there is 
better ground for maintaining its infaUible authority, for, 
fuU surely, the mind should know itself. Nevertheless, 
Hamilton rejects the définition of Reid, and gives con- 
sciousness cognizance of ail the objeets of pereeption, 

i See Discussions on Philosophy, by Sir William Hamilton, Harpers' 
Ed. pp. 61, 62. 
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internai and external, and yet maintains its suprême 
authority. Still it is to be remembered that Hamilton 
holds ail buman knowledge to be relative and conditional, 
while the absolute and the uneonditioned are utterly inac- 
cessible. " Our science," says he, " is at best but the 
reflection of a reality we cannot know ; and a * learned 
ignorance,' is the most difficult acquirement, perhaps, 
indeed, the consummation of knowledge." The true 
position of Hamilton, we take to be indicated where he 
says, " Conscionsness is to the philosopher, wbat the 
Bible is to the theologian. Both profess to be révélations 
of divine truth, To both we must resort for éléments and 
laws." Now, as the theologian does not absolutely know 
that the Bible is true, and yet accepts il as authority that 
can^ not lead him astray, so the philosopher, though he 
raay not absolutely know that conscionsness is infallible, 
yet he must accept it as his guide ; remembering, how- 
ever, that the utmost it can do for him, is to lead him to 
the knowledge of " a reflection of a reality that he can 
not know." We may err in this matter. We hâve read 
Hamilton carefuUy, esteemed him highly, and deeply 
regretted his récent death. The most learned metaphy- 
sician of the âge, he doubtless was. But some of his 
positions seem to us contradictory, and we hâve never 
been able to reconcile them, except on the theory above 
noted. 

Inasmuch as we hâve not pretended to assert with great 
confidence, which of the several propositions we hâve 
passed in review is correct and true, we shall not dogma- 
tize in this last instance. Doubting much the correctness 
of Reid's analysis of conscionsness, and inclined to the 
opinion that his dégradation of conscionsness to a single 
faculty, whose sole business is with the other faculties, is 
arbitrary and unnecessary ; preferring the wider and more 
comprehensive vi^w which makes conscionsness a power 
that pertains to the mind, as a whole, and whose sphère 
embraces the self and the nol-selfy mind and matter, acts 
and objects, — of course, we give our judgment in favor of 
the " conventional ground " that the facts of conscionsness 
may be redargued, and even disproved ; and that some of 
them must be rejected as false. We strongly suspect that 
ail human knowledge is relative and conditioned, and we 
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hâve doubts of the infallîbilitv of man in any or ail h» 
ikenlties. It is the province of the infinité Mind to know^ 
in an absolate sensé ; and it is the decree of the Creator, 
that man shali ^< walk by faith ; " and we are doubtfai if 
any man can go further than to say, '< I believe that I 
know." Reid himself, after seeking to préserve the infal- 
lible aathority of conscionsness, by restrîcling its sphère 
to the mère opérations of the mind, was corapelled to 
résolve ail knowledge of the external world back into 
certain original beliefe, as its foundation. To us it seems 
that we know the external world with whatever of cer*- 
tainty may be predicated of oar knowledge of the phe- 
Bomena of our minds. If the former must rest on certain 
original beKefs, it would not surprise us if the latter 
shall be found, in the last analysis, to stand upon the 
same basis. 

So far as the philosophical doctrines of Necessity and 
Free Will are concerned, the question of the sphère and 
tbe authority of consciousness may hâve a bearing in the 
premises ; but it seems to us that the mère fact that both 
sides claim the décision of consciousness in their favor, 
should prevent either from relying upon the argument 
ihus educed, with excessive confidence. 

But asserting as we do, theologically, the great fact, 
that God is, and that he is the cause of ail causes, reign- 
ing suprême over the least as well as the greatest aifairs 
of the universe ; and that as for man, his liie is phénomé- 
nal, and not having even life in 56, whatever of selfhood 
he has, is of and in God, — propounding ail this as a mat- 
ter of faith, not knowledge, and that faith resting profess- 
edly on the authority of Révélation, by which alone the 
final and the absolute is accessible, we do not reckon 
much upon the testimony of consciousness, in theology, 
pro or con. If consciousness be restricted in its sphere.to 
the phenomena of the mind, to the exclusion of ail beyond 
the mCi then, of course, it must ignore God entirely, and 
can give no testimony in the case. In that case, we must 
fall back upon certain original beliefs, and argue the 
existence and government of God, from the fact, that ail 
men do naturally and intuitively believe the fact alleged, 
in some form. 

But if we enlarge the sphère of consciousness, so as to 
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embraoe objecta extensal to tbe me, we may indeed give 
to œan conaeiouaoess of God and hi$ government, bal 
we entail the oondition, tbat ooiisoioii9nes8 may err, 
and its authoiity, tbovgb to be reapected, is not final or 
infallible. 

Tbus tbe xnatter appears to tiSi and we bave to tbank 
tbe autbor of tbe article noticed in tbe commencenoent, 
for calling our attention to tbe sobject ; and to express 
oor regret, tbat we can not render a more adéquate 
retnrn for tbe pleasure we bave enjoyed, in tbe perusal of 
bis dissertation* 

In justice to ourselvee, and as an apdogy in advance, 
{(X any errors of fiact, into wbicb we may bave been 
betrayed, we are eonstrained to state, tbat circumstanoest 
over wbicb we bave no contrai, bave rendered it neces* 
sary for us to dépend mostly upon our memory, as to 
autbors read long since, and wbose works we bave not at 
band. We do not think, bowever, we bave materially 
erred in tbe gênerai position we bave assigned to any 
autbor* i. d. w* 



Art* XXVI. 
The Promise to Abraham. 



It is believed tbat tbe promise made to Abraham^ to 
bless ail nations in bis seed, wben rigbtly nnderstood in 
its Bible Telations, affords a key to tbe correct understand- 
ing of several vexed theological questions. It is witb tbia 
view, and tbe opinion tbat it bas not generaliy been dis* 
cussed as it deaerves, tbat it is introduced berCé If tbis 
promise may be so developed as to aiford a clear and 
unanswerable reason for belief in tbe ultimate boliness 
and bappiness of ail men, and a favorable starting-point 
for an examination of tbe doctrines of faitb and spécial 
salvation, this paper will bave realized its best bopes* 

Let it be fortber remarkedi tbat tbe subject now to b« 
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discussed belongs exclusively to the Bible, and mttst 
stand or fall by its testimony, The Bible will be quoted 
as évidence and as our final appeal, while no attempt 
will now be made to prove tbat the Bible is worthy 
authority, — this faet will be assamed. 

The proinise made to Abraham, now to be considered, 
is reeorded at length in Gen. xxii. 16-18, "And the 
angel of the Lord called anto Abraham out of heaven the 
second time, and said, By myself hâve I sworn, saith the 
Lord ; for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son ; that in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as 
the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is npon the 
sea-shore ; and thy seed shall possess the gâte of his ene- 
raies : and in thy seed shall ail the nations of the earth be 
blessed ; because . thou hast obeyed my voice." The cir- 
cumstances under which this promise was received were 
as follows : In obédience to the command of God, Abra- 
ham had gone up to Mount Moriah, there to oifer in sac- 
rifice his son Isaac. He had already bound his son and 
laid him on the altar, and, with uplifted hand, was ready 
to strike the fatal blow, when the angel of the Lord called 
unto him, and forbade ihe sacrifice of Isaac. It was then 
and there that Abraham was rewarded for his obédience 
to the command of God by receiving the above-quoted 
promise. 

There hâve not been wanting those to censure the hard 
and bloody duties imposed on the foUowers of God, which 
are reeorded in the Old Testament. Whatever difficul« 
ties there may be about this matter, we must certainly 
mollify our censure, when we consider what évidence 
they afforded of noble and inflexible adhérence to duty 
and obédience to God, in the men so exercised. An 
easy morality and a formai love to God may enable men 
to perform pleasant duties. They may readily follow the 
right and good along flowery paths. But it remains a 
question whether such are mère seekers after pleasure, 
or lovers of goodness and truth for their own sakes. Not 
so, when the path of duty lies apart from ease and pleas- 
ure, and is only to be followed by stem déniai of our 
human passions and affections. In such cases, we know 
that the pensions are disciplined to strict obédience to 
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right and duty. It is a sublime moral spectacle to behold 
faithfnl Abraham there on the monntain, ready, in obédi- 
ence to God, to offer bis loved son ; and this inesti- 
mable promise was meet reward for such faith and 
practice. 

There on Mount Moriah it was that Abraham first 
received this promise. True, this promise is stated in 
some of the preceding chapters of Genesis, but it dœs 
not appear to hâve been revealed to Abraham. What is 
said in the twelfth chapter, of the blessing to come to 
ail nations in Abraham, appears, upon careful considéra- 
tion, to hâve been the after-knowledge of the historian, 
rather than what had already been communicated to 
Abraham. This samé after-knowledge of the writer ap- 
pears still more distinctly in chapter eighteenth, where the 
Lord is represented as communing with his angels con- 
eerning the ble^sings to be given in Abraham and his seed, 
ànd proposes to reveal to the patriarch the impending fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah ; hence the conclusion, as above 
stated, that on Mount Moriah Abraham first received the 
promise. 

Concerning the promise itself, it is proposed to prove 
that it implies the final holiness of ail men. To avoid 
ambiguity and confusion, each proposition will be stated, 
and proved separately. Of this promise, then, is afiirmed 
its universality, The promise is universal, that is, ex- 
tends to and includes ail men — ail the rational créatures 
of God in this world ; and hence, whatever be the bless- 
ing promised, it is prepared alike for ail the sons and 
daughters of Humanity. 

The proof of this is found in the language of the pro- 
mise given above : " And in thy seed shall ail the nations 
of ihe earlh be blessed." The same language of univer- 
sality is employed in Gen. xviii. 18, xxvi. 4, and several 
other passages, ail used under différent circumstances of 
time and place. It can hardly be doubted, that were thi« 
language not used in its fullest meaning, the limitation 
would appear when repeated under some of thèse vary- 
ing circumstances. But instead of any such limitation, it 
always appears with unlimited application. As an ex- 
pression of universality, taking men in the aggregate, 
none better or more foreible than, "^11 the nations of the 
VOL. xni. , 32 
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eârth,'' can be easily found. Bat tbe strict oniversality 
of tbe phrase might be challenged on Ibis very aceount ; 
and tbe promise be said to belong to nations, ail of wbicb, 
considered in tbe collective form, will enjoy tbe promised 
blessing. If tbis objection might otherwise be esteemed 
Talid, it is rendered impossible by tbe form of répétition 
employed in Gen. xxviii. 14, *' And in thee and in thy 
seed sball ail tbe families of tbe eartb be blessed ; " and tbe 
same form of expression is found in Gen. xii. 3. Sup- 
pose it granted that '* ail tbe nations of tbe eartb " might 
be unde^stood in a merely collective sensé, tbe passage» 
now quoted distribute tbe blessing to ail tbe families of 
tbe eartb. Whatever might bave been tbe force of tbe 
Aggf^g^te application of tbe promisé founded on tbe word 
nations^ tbe substitution of families for it in Gen. xxviii. 
14, proves that said application was wrong ; and further, 
that tbe promise was meant to apply to ali men individ- 
ually. And tbis is made still more démonstrative by thé 
further variation found in Acts iii. 25, ^< And in tby seed 
sball ail tbe kindreds of tbe eartb be blessed." 

Tbe argument for tbe strict universality of tbis promisé 
becomes conclusive by tbe use of thèse variations of uni- 
versal terms. If any one of thèse expressions bad been 
used in a limited sensé, that limitation wonid bave discov- 
ered itself wben tbe promise came to be repeated in dif- 
férent language. But tbis exchange of words seems 
only to give us a still more unequivocal universality; 
whicb thus demonstrates that tbe sacred writers under- 
stood tbe application of tbe promise to be without limita- 
tion. The promise of blessing is to "ail tbe nations"-— 
" ail tbe families" — " ail tbe kindreds of tbe eartb ; " to 
every individual who bas a place on tbe eartb, for ail 
sucb must belong to some nation ; to every one who bas 
father or mother, brolher or sister, for ail such must 
belong to some family ; and to every one in whose veina 
flows tbe blood of consanguinity, for ail such belong to 
some kindred of tbe eartb. Ali tbis, cQupled with tbe 
négative évidence that tbe promise is in no case repeated 
in language less uni versai than bas been quoted, estab- 
lisbes tbe universality of tbe promise on a very satisfac- 
tory basis. 

To turn to tbebook of God's works, every tbing we 
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behold brings us to the same conclusion. The univer- 
sality of God's providence and blessings is written on ail 
bis Works. He has mad& ail people of oné blood ; and 
so made them, that what is good fot one is good for alL 
AU hâve the same faculties of mind, and thèse faculties 
are developed by like means. The sun shines alike on 
the evil and the good ; the falling showers and distilling 
dews come alike upon the just and the unjust ; every 
thing in heaven and on earth teaches the impartiality of 
God — teaches that he loves and cares for ail his créatures 
—teaches that in preparing his blessings for men, he pré- 
pares them for ail men. And that he has so prepared 
this one for ail men, has been proved by the word of 
God ; and the word and works of God speak but one 
language. So satisfactory is the proof, that Christians of 
nearly every name assent without controversy to the uni- 
versality of the promise. 

Next to be considered is its vnconditionality. The 
promise made to Abraham was not only universal, but 
was predicated of nothing to be subsequently performed 
by man ; in short, it is unconditional, and rests alone on 
the will and power of God for fulfilment. The single 
condition named in connection with the promise, " Be- 
eause thou hast obeyed my voice," will be more particu- 
larly considered in another place, in connection with 
faitb and spécial salvation. It is enough to remark hère, 
that, as a condition, it is one Abraham had already ful« 
fiUed, and so there remained no unperformed action to 
affect the promise, which was thus left strictly uncondi- 
tional. For a prdmise on condition, when that condition 
is strictly fulfilled, becomes henceforth unconditional, 
resting solely with him who gave it for fulfilment. Hence 
this stated condition in no way affeots the uncondition- 
ality of the promise. 

. The language of the promise is strictly unconditional, 
comprising the words, " shall be blessed." «Greater force 
is given to this style by those passages in which the pro- 
mise is repeated and referred to. When it was repeated 
to Jacob, it was in the same strong, unconditional phra- 
seology ; and the same again, when repeated by St. Paul, 
in his letter to the Galatians ; and by St. Peter, in his 
âermon recorded in Acts iiL 25. In ac^dition to tfais, bear 
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in mind, tbat in ail the many références to this promise, 
found in the Bible, no allusions are made to conditions 
yet to be performed by any créature ; but it is ever refer- 
red to as resting unconditionally with God. This style 
of language thus borne out in ail thèse respects, warrants 
our proposition that the promise is not conditional. 

There is another feature in the style of this promise 
which strengthens the proof of its unconditionality. " By 
myself hâve I sworn, saith the Lord ; " and, in ail casesr, 
this oath of God is emphasized in connection with the 
promise. It is submitted whether this strong aifirmalioa 
of the oath of God does not seal the proof of uncondi- 
tionality. It would seem that men, even in those days, 
feared this promise was " too good to be true,'' and 60 
. were given to doubting ; but God gave them an oath, ili 
order that they might be strong in tlie faith, and believe 
that what God had promised he is both able and willing 
to perform. In Heb. vi. 16-18, the apostle states the rea- 
sons of the case in fuU. " For men verily swear by the 
greater ; and an oath for confirmation is to them an end 
of ail strife. Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
shew unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that by two immuta- 
ble things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
tnight hâve strong consolation, who hâve fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us." In a preceding 
verse we are told that God sware by himself because he 
could swear by no greater. It would be difficult to com- 
mand language of stronger and more uncohditional im- 
port than this of the apostle ; and which would more 
îbrcibly carry us away from fallible men to the infallible 
God for the complète fulfilment of the promise. With re- 
gard to our fellow-men we dare not so reproach them, as 
to doubt them under oath. If they hâve solemnly sworn by 
the greater, wedare not insinuate doubts of their design tp 
do as they bave promised. If, therefore, we stagger not 
at the promise of* fallible men, shall we so much the more 
reproach God by doubting ? In Rom. iv. 20, 21, speak- 
ing of Abraham, the apostle tells us, " He staggered not 
at the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong 
in fàith, giving glory to God ; and being fully persuaded 
that what Qod bad promised, be was also able to pe?- 
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forra." This is another proof of the uncondilionality of 
tbe promise, in that Abraham resied his confidence solely 
on the ability and probity of God, and does not fear dis- 
appointment. 

If there be any who conceive that some perversily 
or wickedness in men, which God did not foresee, and 
faence, against which he did not provide, has rendered, 
or may render, the strict fulfilment of the promise im- 
proper, so as, iherefore, to releewe God from the obliga- 
tion, the following passages will suffice to show that such, 
at least, is not the doctrine of the •Bible. Speaking of 
the promise under considération, the apostle tells- us, 
(Gai. iii. 15,) " Brethren, I speak after the manner of 
men ; though it be but a man's covenant, yet if it be con- 
firmed,- no man disannuUeth or addeth thereto." Hence, 
clearly, the apostle was unwilling that this promise of 
God should, in any respect, be annuUed after it had been 
given and confirmed by the divine oath. No. God 
coald see the end from the beginning, and was not liable 
to overlook contingencies that would induce him to fall 
short of his promise. Before we hâve donc, we trust to 
prove that the very blessing hère promised is deliverance 
îrorn sin ; and hence, no sin or unbelief in man can make 
it proper to annul this promise in the case of any human 
spirit. We should rather exclaim wilh St. Paul, (Rom. 
iii. 3, 4,) " For what if some did not believe ? shall their 
unbelief make the fait h (faithfulness) of God without 
eflfect ? God forbid ; yea, let God be true but every 
man a liar." Yes, God has promised to bless every 
human spirit, and«he will fulfil that promise ; nor can any 
contingence in heaven or earth arise to deprive any one 
soûl of the blessing. " He doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and araong the inhabitants of the 
earth, and none can stay his hand." Again, '* God is 
not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent ; hath he said, and shaILhe not do it ? 
or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ? " 

Thèse évidences are deemed sufficient to demonstrate 
the strict unconditionality of the promise — ^that ils fulfil- 
ment rests upon the ability and will of God, and that 
nothing in the universe can prevent any soûl from finally 
çoming to the enioyment of the blessing promised. If 
32# 
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there be tho8e wbo need line upon line, and prbof upon 
proof, Ihey will find it in whal foîlows, 

The promise is, " In tby geed sball ail the nations of 
tbe eartb be blessed." Inasmucb as the blessing bere 
promised is to be given in tbe seed of Abraham^ it is to 
be proved that this seed is Christ " Now to Abraham 
and bis seed were the promises made. He saith not. 
And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy 
seed, wbich is Christ," (Gai. iii. 16.) Hère it is unequiv- 
ocally afiirmed, that Christ is that seed of Abraham in 
whora is to be realized the promised blessing. The same 
is taught in Gai. iii. 13, 14, " Christ hath redeemed us 
firom the cnrse of the law .... that the blessing of Abra- 
ham might corne on the Gentiles throngh Jesas Christ.'* 
What we bave now before us is a universal jwomise of 
God to be fulfilled in Jésus Christ ; and the question now 
is concerning the nature of the promises of God in Christ. 
Hère the uneonditionality of the promise will again be 
affirmed with proof ; for the promises of God in Christ 
are unconditional. " For the son of God, Jésus Christ, 
wbo was preached among you by us, even by me, and 
Sylvanus, and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in 
bim was yea ; for ail the promises of God in him (Christ) 
are yea, and amen, to the glory of God by us,** (2 Cor. 
i, 19, 20.) Thus, in the strongest language, it is denied 
that any of the promises of God in Christ are condi- 
tional. They are not given ^ypothetieally, as — " if you 
will comply with certain conditions, I will bestow certain 
blessings " — ^there is no space allowed for conditions that 
might not be performed. The promise is, " yea, and 
amen," — ^that is, certain and sure of perfect fulfilment. 
The promises in Christ rest with a love and power above 
us, and hence they can not fail. AU the promises of 
God in Christ are sure to ail the heirs, and thèse comprise 
entire humanity. Therefore, the promise to Abraham is 
seen to be a universal, unconditional promise of God in 
Christ ; and hence, sure in him to corne to every buman 
being. 

We come now to consider the law. There is a clifâs 
of minds that still makes a stumbling-block of the law ; 
and it is with référence to such that it is introduced hère. 
They profess to be sufficiently satisfied with the promises 
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of God) and allow that they are designed for ail men ; 
but, in some way, they fear that the law stands in the 
way, with such claims against certain sinners as render it 
improper that God sbould fulfil his promise of blessing 
with respect to them. AU this is certainly futile ; but, if 
what bas already been said of the estent and certainty 
of God's promises be not enough for thèse objectors, 
the foUowing testimony will settle the question on Bible 
grounds. ^' And this I say, that the eovenant that was 
confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years aftër, can not disannul, that 
it should make the promise of none effect. For if the 
inheritance be of the law, it is no more of promise : but 
God gave it to Abraham by promise," (Gai. iii. 17, 18.) 
Further on, the apostle inquires, " Is the law, then, against 
the promises of God ? God forbid," Thèse remarks are 
obviously raade in answer to those brethren who tended 
to Judaism, believing it to be taught in the law that 
God's favor is for the Jews only. But the apostle clearly 
taught, in opposition thereto, the universality of the pro- 
mise, embracing the Gentile as well as ihe Jew, and, 
also, its fulfilment for ail; for no subséquent law nor 
unforeseen contingency could annul the promise or make 
it of none effect. The argument is beautiful. It is urged 
that, had it been the mind of God to be influenced by 
contingencies in the fulfilment of the promise, he would 
not hâve given it unconditionally at first. It was given 
unoonditionally, and in the strongest and most positive 
terms ; bence, God will allow no contingencies that may 
arise, to defeat his promise for any soûl that he bas made. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the nature of the law and 
of its provisions, they can not be urged against the pro- 
mises of God. The law can not make void the promise 
ofGod. 

A distinction should be made between the promise and 
the thing or blessing promised. Obvions as is this dis- 
tinction when clearly stated, it is believed that much error 
in religions doctrines and discussion is traceable to its 
oversight. It is one thing to receive the promise, and 
another and very différent thing to receive the blessing 
promised. It will be found that, while the blessing pro- 
mised has the unconditional guarantee of God's oatb for 
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ils fulfilment, the promise itsclf is enjoyed, and can be 
enjoyed by belle vers only — by those only who bave failh 
in the promise and integrity of God. 

To illustrate tbe différence above stated : A makes a 
promise to B to pay him a given sum of money. Tbe 
promise is precisely defined as follows : Two years after 
date, 1 promise to pay B five bundred dollars, for valae 
received. Tbe promise, being properly dated and signed, 
is handed to B, wbo receives tt witb évident satisfaction. 
Now, B bas received a promise**-nothing more ; and it is 
what is called an nnconditional promise, inasmaeh as k 
rests entirely witb A to fulfil tbe promise just as it i$ 
given. There is no contingence pat in, by the neglect 
of wbich A may become absohed from tbe obligation. 
Bat the thing promised is five handred dollars. When 
A bas given the promise merely, be bas not donc ail that 
then becomes obligatory on him. As a man of integrity, 
at the time appointed be mast give B tbe five bundred 
dollars — the tbing promised. AU tbis is perfectly obvions ; 
and it is eqaally so wben applied to God's promise. 
God bas given a promise reading substantially as follows : 
In Jésus Christ I will bless ail the soûls that I bave made. 
Tbis is the promise ; and it was given to Abraham first, 
and afterwards to others. Not ail tbat were living in 
Abraham's day, or that now live, receive tbis promise, 
and many that bave heard of it reject it as fidse. Bot 
what is the thing promised, and for wbom ? Tbe tbing 
promised is a blessing, tbe nature of wbich remains to be 
considered ; and those for wbom tbis blessing is, are 
'^ ail the nations of the eartb ; ^' that is, the blessing is for 
ail men<ç while it will be proved to consist in deliver- 
ance from sin, in final boliness and conséquent bappi« 
ness in beaven. 

We are now prepared to consider the question offaiihy 
and its effects. Perhaps no Bible doctrine bas been more 
perverted from its simple beauty and trutb than tbat of 
faith. '< Faith is tbe substance of tbings hoped for, tbe 
évidence of things not seen." But instead of tbis, it bas 
been represenled as an undefinable exercise of mind, 
wbich is to secure to tbe believer the blessings wbich God 
bas promised to ail. Faith is the simple earnest belief in 
God as God. When God commands, and it is verily 
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believed as of Qod, it is an exercise of faith. So, iho, 
wben God makes a promise, it is faith to receive it as 
eternal trutb. Faitb applies to tbe believer, as tratb, ail 
that Grod iS) and ail tbat he bas communicated to tbe 
mdividaal. If God bas said tbe way of sin and trans- 
gression is hard, it is faitb to believe it, and, believing it, 
tbe life and ebaractcr will be formed aceordingly ; and, 
if God bas promised to bless ail men in Jésus, it is faitb 
to believe it nnbesitatingly, as Abrabam did, and not 
staggelr at tbe promise tbrougb nnbelief. Wben we be- 
lieve God in wbatever be says or does, it is true faith. 
Thus, faitb in fnll embraees tbe relations we sustain to 
eacb other and to God, and ail tbat God bas promised 
for tbe future. If we bave true faitb, wben we learn tbat 
God bas spoken, we sball answer— dt is enougb. 

But tbe relations we sustain to God as our Fatber, and 
tbe blessings whieh*he bas promised to bestow in tbe 
future, must ever be tbe cardinal articles of Christian 
faith. AU else we believe will be considered subordinate 
to thèse, and cluster around them. Thèse are, therefore, 
by pre-eminence, tbe iaith of tbe Christian. There is a 
remarkable passage in Gai. iii. 8, <^ And tbe Scripture 
foreseeing tbat GoA would justify tbe beathen through 
faitb, preached befôre tbe gospel unto Abraham, saying^ 
In thee sball ail nations be blessed." Hère tbe promise 
under considération is spoken of as tbe gospel, and tbe 
preaching of tbis promise tbe preacbing of tbe gospel. 
Hence, tbe faith of tbe gospel includes tbe belief of tbis 
promise. By rccurring to tbe illustration, tbis raay be 
made piain. When B received tbe promise of A, if he 
believed A to be fully able and willing to fulfil ii, he had 
faitb in A, and enjoyed tbe satisfaction naturally flowing 
therefrom. If he did not thus believe in tbe power and 
integrity of A, be lacked faitb, and veas troubled with 
doubts and misgivlngs as to the final resuit. Just so 
with Abrabam when he received the great promise of 
God. He believed God ; he staggered not at the promise 
through unbelief, bot was strong in faitb, being fully per- 
suaded tbat what God had promised be was both able 
and willing to perform. Consequently, looking forward 
to tbe time when every «oui sbould receive tbis blessing, 
he rejoiced with great joy, and realized the salvation of 
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(aifli. AU darkness, uncertaiaty and doabts, respectiug 
the final condition of men were removed, and he bad 
great bappiness in believing God, and tbis faitb was 
accounted to him for righteousness. But, if be bad not 
believed God when be received tbis promise, be woald 
bave been wanting in faitb, and tben wbat darkness and 
bitter anxiety might be bave felt concerning tbe future. 
He could not tben bave seen ail clear and pure, but 
would bave realized the unbappiness of unbelief — such 
being the blessing of faitb, and sucb tbe rétribution of 
unbelief. 

The joy or salvatton of faitb, therefore, dépends on 
believing God, and is, bence, conditionaK AU do not 
believe the promise of God, and such only as do, can be 
properly said to receive tbe promise and enjoy tbe reward 
of tbe believer. Those wbo refuse to believe tbe promise, 
and such as bave never beard it, r«main in tbe darkness 
and condemnation of unbelief. But it is plain, that 
wbether believed pr not, tbe promise remains tbe same, 
and wiU be fulfiUed. Tbe présent unbelief of men can 
not change tbe purpose of God ; for, baving promised 
to bless ail men in Jésus, he will yet lead them to faitb 
and obédience, and so to tbe fuU enjoyment of the prom- 
ised blessing* This is implied io tbe passage already 
quoted from Galatians — " The Scripture foreseeing that 
God would justify the heatben througb faitb," &c. Tbis 
recognizes that it was tbe purpose of God to bless " ail 
nations," and proolairoing this promise is called tbe gos- 
pel. It was foreseen, (and therefore it was tbe purpose 
of God,) that God would justify tbe beathen through 
faitb. At first and for a long time, tbis gospel was con- 
fined to the chosen people, but it was a blessing for ail 
people, and hence, tbe purpose of God to bave it pro- 
claimed to tbe heatben when Christ, in whom it is to be 
realized, should bave corne upon bis mission. Many'of 
thèse heatben bave believed tbe good message, received 
tbe justification of faitb, and tbe joy and salvation of the 
believer. St. Paul was the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
and he, more than any other, preached unto them this 
glorious gospel. The promise is of a blessing to be given 
to aU men ; and, wbile ail wiU in due time come to inherit 
this blessing, only such as bear tbe promise now and 
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believe, can enjoy the salvation of the believer — the joy 
and deliverance from the bondage of fear ànd death, that 
corne by faith. 

It is believed that an examination of the Bible testirnony 
y?\\\ sustain the vîews just advanced. " Abraham belîev- 
ed God, and it was accounted nnto faim for righteous-* 
ness," (Rom. iv. 3.) . And the same sentiment, with 
appropriate variations, \9 repeated in numerous passages. 
It was, doubtless, becat^e Abraham ** believed God," 
that he was led to bonor and obey God ; and tbis faith 
affords, then, in every sensé, the justification of righteous- 
ness. He, therefore, who believes God as Abraham did, 
is blessed with faithfai Abraham. And this blessing is 
the confident hope that, in God's good time, " ail the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed." 

In Rom. iv. 13, 14, we read the foUowing : " For the 
promise that he shonM be the heir of the world was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through 
Ihe rîghteousness of faith. For if they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of 
none effect." This remarkable passage deserves carefui 
considération, and affords light on several points. Faith 
îs belief in God. Before Abraham had received the 
promise that ail people should be blessed in his seed, he 
could, of course, exercise no belief respecting it. But he 
believed God, and showed his faith by his works, being 
ready to offer, in obédience, his son Isaac in sacrifice* 
This good faith God rewarded with the promise that his 
seed (Christ) should be the heir of the world. It was 
through, or for, the righteousness of faith that the promise 
was given, and not through the law. The law had re- 
spect to the outer man and his conduct; w^henever he 
conformed to the commands and rituals of the law, the 
man was justified by the law ; while yet there might be' 
little real goodness in his heart, and no genuine faith in 
the God who gave the law. The law was given as a 
schoolmaster to bring men to the righteousness of faiih-- 
to Christ. It accomplishes this work by the constraint of 
its penalties, coercing men to serve God as the school- 
master compels children to attend to their studies, and 
obey the rules. But it is not the love of God, nor the 
love of study, that constitutea the controlling motive in 
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thèse oases. But tbe knowledge tfaus acqnired, little by 
little, begins, at length, to awaken in tbe miod a love en 
knowledge, and from that time forth tbe cbiM seeks 
knowledge froin tbe love of it. So it is whb tbe law. It 
constrains men to rigbt and dnty and worship by tbe 
terrors of its penalties ; bat tbis coBtaot witfa, and prac- 
tice of, tbese proper services, at lengtb awaken a love of 
tbem and tbe God tfaey teacb «es to obey, and tben we 
beeome foUowcrs of God as dear cbildren. Tbe law, 
therefore, is our scboolmaster to bring us to Cbrist. For 
tbe reason tbat love w£is designed to be tbe motive that 
sbould ever rule our actions, it was fit tbat tbe promise of 
future blessing for ail men in Cbrist sboùld be c4;)taioed 
tbrongb feitb, and, likewise, tbat tbe promise sbould {^re^ 
cède tbe law. Fear and tbe law are temporary sobool* 
masters, wbile love and faitb sball abide for ever. 

It was proposed to revert to tbe condition on which 
Abrabam first received tbe promise, viz., " Because tbou 
bast obeyed my voice." It is not to be supposed that 
tbe faitb and obédience of Abraham, for tbe first tifo^ 
inspired tbe mind of God to bestow in Cbrist a bleasing 
upon ail men. No ; from tbe beginning, before tbe monif 
ing stars had sung togetber, it was tbe good purpose of 
God to bless ail fais children in Jésus ; and ibis purpose 
would bave remained tbe same, and been equally sure to 
ail tbe seed, wbether such a man as Abraham had eveV 
livedj or, living, had obeyed or disobeyed bis God. Tbe 
purpose to bless ail bis children is elernal and immutable 
With God, and is sure of being accomplished, independ* 
ently of what may be the faitb ^nd practice of any par* 
tioular man. It is not, therefore, to Abraham that men 
are indebted for the blessing given tbe world in Jésus 
Cbrist. The promise was given to the patriarch ; that isi 
God revealed to him His purpose of ultimately blessing 
ail his children. Tbe reward of Abraham was this, tbat 
God made known to him His eternal will and purpose to 
bless " ail the nations," '* familles,'* and " kindreds of tbe 
earth." Abraham might bave lived and died, as many 
otbers bave donc, without any knowledge of this promise, . 
and yet t^ie blessing for himself and ail men would bave 
been none the less certain. Therefore, tbe obédience of 
tbe patriarch is not to be considered a condition upon 
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which the blessing of God is to corne upon ail inen ; but a 
condition upon which the purpose of God to bestow that 
blessing, was revealed to Abraham, and througb him to 
future générations. This again illustrâtes the blessing or 
salvation that cornes by faith. Whether we hâve faith or 
not, ca,n not aifect the certainty of-the promised blessing; 
but upon it does dépend the joy, the strength, the love of 
God that quickens ail our actions for the good and true ; in 
sfiort, upon it dépends the spécial salvation of the believer. 
Respecting the certainty of the final blessing, God is true, 
though every man were a liar ; but only such as hâve 
faith, and seek, therefore, to honor God in their lives, can 
enjoy a foretaste of that blessing hère ; and, it is of the 
essence of that faith to believe * in the certainty of the 
blessing ultimately to corne to âll. This great promise is 
still onered to ail ; and ail who will believe God in true 
sincerity will reap the blessings of faith. Faith is " the 
évidence of things not seen ; " and, as we do not yet see 
the blessing in Jésus upnon ail, we must rely implicitly on 
the Word of God, bclieving that we shall yet see it. This 
Word of God is the " évidence," and faith takes this *^ évi- 
dence " as eternal truth, and in believing bestows peaoe 
and joy upon the heart. 

Before dismissing this branch of the subject, it is de- 
sired to make some applications of thèse truths. Faith is 
belief in God ; hence, some may enjoy a more perfect 
faith than others, by a knowledge and belief of more of 
the truths of God ; and furtber, the most perfect faith 
will bring the greatest deliveranœ from the bondage of 
fear and death. Under the law, the Jew was brought to 
faith ; but it was a partial faith, for he supposed his own 
nation absorbed the love and providence of God. Still 
it was faith, for the apostle to the Hebrews (xi. 6,) saysi 
** Without faith it is impossible to please him ; for he that 
coipeth' to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him." Hence, the 
Jew had faith ; for he believed that God is, and that he 
ruled for the good of the obedient Jews ; but it was a 
narrow faith, because it made our Father in heaven par- 
tial. The same is true of those who to-day believe in the 
final blessing of only a part of mankind. The faith of 
the old Calviuist differs from that of the Jew, only in 
VOL. xni. 33 
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«eleoting *<tbe elect" from anaong ail nations, The 
Arminian bas a somewhat broader and bettejr faitfa| and 
yet it limita tbe God of beaven. It is loo much a system 
of terror and coeroion» and relies too mncb on tbe dread 
of penalties rather tban love and tbe ^oodness of God. 
Yet both thèse classes hâve faitb^ in varions degrees» and 
enjoy tbe rewards of faitb to tbe extent tbey possess it. 
But theirs is essentially tbe iaith of tbe law — tbe scl^ool- 
masler. It does not lead men to right and worsbtp 
throagb love, but tbrougb fear of future mtsery. Such 
bave not yét believed God fuUy, and bence, tbey remain 
in mnob of the boodage of fear. But tbe scboolmaster 
will yet brlog them to Jésus, and tben, with unbounded 
faitb in God, tbey will obey thron^ love, and be per- 
fectly detivered from fear. For, " He tbat feareth is not 
made. perfect in love." It is tbe Universalist that bas 
attained to tbe raost perfeet faitb, and, eonsequentlyi jto 
tbe greatest joy in believing. He believes tbe lull prom- 
ise of God ibr ali men, without staggering thereat tbrough 
unbelief ; and, in so believing, walks tbe patbs of right 
and duty, impelled by love ; and rejoices in bis Iaith 
with joy nnspeakable and full of glory. No fear of future 
disaster extorts from bim a balf-vviUing obédience; for 
love, that casts out fear, inspires bini, baving been re- 
leased from tbe scboolmaster unto Jésus Christ, tbe autbor 
and finisber of bis faitb. They believe God as did faitbful 
Abraham, and it is accounted unto them for righteousness. 
We .should not, bowever, be intolérant towards tfae 
scboolmaster^ and denounce him as useless, or worse 
tban useless. We sbould not, of course, be willing, 
now tbat we hâve come to tbe libwty in Jésus— tbe obé- 
dience and worship of love, to be reduced again to tbe 
bondage of tbe law. Still, the law is not to be con- 
demnâ as such. It is good in its sphère, and serves to 
brtng meo to Christ. The worship and service of God it 
compeis througb fear of penalties, and serves to bring the 
mînd gradually to tbat worship and service tbrougb love. 
This is historically illustrated in tbe case of those Jews 
who became the first Christians ; and also, by those thon- 
sands of popular couverts, who began under fear, and 
were afterwards led to goodness and truth tbrougb love. 
We should, therefore, learn to tolerate even tbe coeroing 
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fonns of Orthodox religion, as suited to those, who, not 
having learned the love of God, are more susceptible to 
tbe governtnent of fear than love. Men are very differ- 
ently constituted, and no less dîfferently educated. Porms 
and motives that control one tnay not possess ^equal 
power witb another ; and henee, différent forms and mo- 
tives are necessary in order to tbe besl control and influ- 
ence of ail. Tbat man, wbose best faculties are most 
developed, and wbo, bence, among nren best reflects tbe 
image of (îod, virill find tbe strongest motives to obédi- 
ence in love; and to him tbe religion of love, vebicb 
S'ves blm God as the Patber and Saviour of ail — even 
niversalism, will be best adapted. But for tbose, wbo 
yet need tbe fear of suffering to compel obédience — who 
yet remain so far wedded to animal and sensual life, as 
to be less inflaenced by love than by bodily or mental 
sufferings, tbe religion of fear îs tbe better suited. Sucb, 
indeed, sometimes afiîrm tbat tbey would rîot in sin, and 
take their fiU of it, if tbey were restrained to right and 
duty by love only. 

It sbould be allowed, tberefore, that the popular reli- 
gion of fear, as it is preached in most of tbe cburches, is 
^ood, but çood only as tbe law was good ; or rather, it 
is tbe religion of the law în ail its essentiels. It is tbe 
discipline of tbe schoolmaster, and will tend to bring men 
to the obédience of love — to Universalism — to Christ. It 
will accomplish tbis in the same manner as the law 
already detailed. Through fear it constrains obédience 
in those who are not yet subject to love. But tbis prac- 
tice of right and duty under fear gradually becomes 
habituai, and then the active power of fear is inoperative, 
while the lessons of right and duty thus learned graduaHy 
awaken love, and when tbis love becomes tbe motive, it 
is perfect and casts out fear; tbey are then practically 
Universalists. Tberefore, wboever still feels the need of 
tbe dread of endless punîshment in bis creed is not yet 
fully come to Christ ; but is under the schoolmaster, and 
bas need of him. Sucb a one is not yet fitted to be a 
Universalist. But we are assured that the schoolmaster 
will sometime finish bis work, and bring ail bis pupils to 
Christ in the fuU obédience of love. However much the 
advocates of the popular creed may reason and struggle 
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against this tendency, it will avail but little in the end. 
Corne they will, and must, to the religion of love, and ail 
good caltare and teaching in society will only basten the 
consommation. This is inévitable ; becanse men can not 
be kept in contact with right and duty without gradaaily 
contracting love therefor. However kept in the obédience 
and the worship of God, they must gradoally learn to love 
God, and conseqnently, to obey and worship him through 
love. Let us, therefore, learn toleration foy ail, and thank 
God even for the labors of the schoolmaster. 

Before proceeding to inqnh'e into the nature of the 
blessing promised, it may be well to anticipate two objec- 
tions that bave been urged against the view which we 
purpose to présent. 

1. Some, who admit the universality and uncondition- 
ality of the promise, allège that the blessing promised 
pertains exclusively to this life. They say ail men are 
blessed in this life with existence — with more or less of 
health and comfort — with friends — with impartial sunshine 
and rain ; and in thèse, they affirm, the promise is ful- 
fiUed. In answer, let it be remarked, that the attempt 
was never made to sustain this objection on Bible author- 
ity ; it is a sheer invention. But its absurdity will become 
apparent, when it is considered that ail the blessings 
enumerated were enjoyed by Abraham and others at the 
moment the promise was given, and had been so enjoyed 
ever since the création of man. The oath of God could 
not, therefore, hâve been needed to induce men to believe 
that, at some future time, God would begin to bestow 
them. The promise indicates something to be given in 
future time ; but thèse blessings were enjoyed in the 
présent, and had been in the past. The promise pointed 
to a blessing to be given in Christ ; but thèse are ail the 
direct gifts of God with no intimation, that they will ever, 
in any proper sensé, be given in Christ. Viewed in any 
respect possible, this objection présents nothing but ab- 
surdity or solemn trifling ; and is, therefore, passed with- 
out further comment. 

2. The second objection is, that the blessing promised 
in Christ consists in the blessings of the Christian religion 
enjoyed in this life. It is contended, that, notwithstand- 
ing ail do not embrace this religion in this life, and. 
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hence, some fail of its best blessings, yet ail are indirectly 
blessed by that religion. For exaraple, it is a blessing 
enjoyed bv ail, ibat ihis religion proniotes peace and 
good conduct among raen, and leads them to civilization 
and enlightenment. Hence, it is inferred that the bless- 
ing promised in Christ is whoîly enjoyed in this life. AU 
this is very true, except the conclusion, which does not 
follow. It is replied, therefore, that, while the blessing 
promised in Abraham and his seed, was to be nniversal — 
to extend to every child of God's création, the one hère 
designated is not thus universal. I^ can not, in any 
proper sensé, be made to apply to those who lived and 
dîed before Christ^s advent, and still less, to those before 
Abraham. This objection îs to be rejected, then, as in 
opposition to what bas beçn proved concerning the unî- 
versality of the promise. 

But there is anotfier réfutation to be drawn from the 
testimony of the Bible, which puts this matter beyond 
question. Read once more, at length, a quotation already 
made from Heb. vi. " For when God made promise to 
Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, he sware 
by himself, saying, surely, blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee. And so, after he had 
patienlly endured, he obtained the promise* For men 
verily swear by the greater, and an oath for confirmation 
îs to them an -end of ail slrife. Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that 
by two immutable ihings in which it was impossible for 
God to lie, we might hâve a strong consolation, who hâve 
fled for refuge, to lay told upon the hope set before us : 
which hope we hâve as an anchor of the soûl, both sure 
and steadfast." 

Hère the objection under review is completely refuted. 
For if any might be fairly presumed to be actual récip- 
ients of the blessings of that religion, the apostles and 
their Christian brethren might be so presumed. But what 
hâve we hère ? The apostle urges that God gave his 
promise with an oath, that they who believed and obeyed 
him — who fled to this faith, in this life, for refuge, might 
hâve strong consolation. Could there be any proper 
meaning in this language, pointing believers to the pro- 
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mise of a blessing in Cbrist, and said promise coofirmed 
by God's oath, if those believers were at tbat very time 
m the actoal enjoyment of the blessing promised ? Or, 
could snob référence be urged on tbe believer as matter 
for " strong consolation ? " Tbe apostle evidently con- 
siders bimself and bretbren as believers ia God's promise, 
and waiting in faitb for its fnlfilment ; and in this condi- 
tion , tbe oath and iromotability of ' God would be sUrong 
consolatioa indeed. 

Again, be says, tbey (believers) lay hold upon tbe faope 
set before tbem. It is bardly necessary to repeat, tbat 
"hope tbat is seen is not hope." If the apostle and bi» 
bretbren bad been already in the enjoyment of tbe bless- 
ing proroisedy be would not bave said they yet boped 
for it. Tbe trutb obviously is» tbe blessing was looked 
forward to as yet fatare, and they bad iaith to believe 
tbat God would, in the proper time, do ail tbat be bad 
promised ; and this faith gave tbem bope, a firm, stead- 
fast bope ; and ail who so believe God to-day share ibis 
bope. Therefore, believers bave only entered into tb^ 
enjoyment of bope founded on faith in God ; and tbis, so 
far from being the fruition of tbe promised blessing, ia 
but its joyous fcnretaste. Hence, the objection under 
examination, which assigns the blessings of tbe Christian 
rdigion in this life only, as the blessing promised to 
Abraham in bis seed, is to be rejected as anscriptural. 

It is next to be proved tbat deliverance from sin, oc 
final holiness beyond this life, is the thing or blessing 
promised. It bas already becn proved, tbat the promise 
made to Abraham was a promise of God in Jésus Christ^ 
universal and unconditionah The promise being referred 
to Jésus for fulfilment, it would naturally constitute tbe 
burden of bis mission. Jésus, being tbat seed of Abra- 
ham in whom was to come the blessing promised, would 
prove by bis life and actions what tbat blessing is, which 
will be found to be deliverance of bis people from sin. 
Hear the announcement of the angel ooncerning this 
promised seed : " And thou shalt call bis name Jésus, for 
be sball save bis peôpie from their sins." This proclaims 
the ad vent of the long-promised seed, and reveals tbe 
nature of the blessing to be given in him. It is needless 
to comment on this plain passage. Balvatîon from sin 
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can mean nothiog ebe thaû cleansing the beart of ail dis- 
position to, and love of, sin ; and this is the blessing given 
to the world in Jésus Christ. When this blessing of 
deliverance from sin shall hâve been enjoyed by ail, ail 
will then be holy, and consequently happy* To the same 
purport are the words, ** Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world." To add testimony to 
testicnony, read Acts iii. 25, 36 : ^* Ye are the children of 
the prophets, and of the covenant whieh God made with 
onr fathers, saying nnto Abraham, And in thy seed shall ail 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed. Unto you first^ God 
faaving raised up his son Jesos, and sent him to bless yon 
in turning away every one of you from his iniquities." 
Evidence could hardly be more poinled and direct than 
this. The promise to Abraham, and Jésus as the seed in 
whom it was to %q fuIfiUed, are both named ; and then 
it is asserted in just so many words, that the blessing con« 
sists in turning men away from their sins. Je^us had 
corne, had been crueified, and had risen from the dead ; 
and then, first to the Jews, begins the blessing of turning 
them away from their sins ; and, therefore, the blessing 
itself consists in deliverance from sin. It will not avail 
to object hère, that the blessing began to be enjoyed in 
this life, but failed to be enjoyed by ail ; and hence, may 
never be enjoyed at ail by some. For Jésus brings us 
life and inimortality, which thus opens eternity for the 
final fulfilment of the promise. Whether in life, or death, 
or eternity, Jésus will still be with the souI, to sympa- 
thize with its infirmities— to impart to it strength — to en- 
courage it in right and duty-*-and to teach it thè upward 
way of holiness and love. It is a great error, so to exalt 
the dim curtain of death — ^tbe curtain between life in the 
flesh and life in the spiritnal-^as to make it eut off the 
connection between Jésus and the soûl, and put it beyond 
ail influences in favor of goodness, trulh, and love. The 
blessing promised to ail begins, (begins, because none 
realize fuU deliverance from sin in the earth,) to be en- 
joyed by some in this life, even by ihose who endeavor to 
put away sin, and seek after holiness of life and charac- 
ter ; and the good work shall go on, and on, until every 
soûl shall be brought to its full enjoyment, for such is the 
promise of God. When this is done, Jésus will hâve 
consummated bis mission, and God will be ail in ail. 
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Another proof of the character of the blessing is Rotn. 
xi. 26, 27, ** As it is wrîtten, there shall corne out of Sion 
a Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob : 
for this is my covenant unto them when 1 sball take away> 
their sins." The Deliverer spoken of hère, the apostie 
interprets to be Jesns, from which it is clearly seen that 
deliverance from sin is tanght as thç promised blessiog. 
The character of the blessing promised being thas clearly 
defined, it will avail nothing to object, that it is hère 
applied to the elect only ; for, the extent or universality 
of the promise bas already been proved. The inquiry 
îîow is solely concerning the nature of the blessing pro- 
mised. Moreover, the prophet had long before said of the 
Messiah, ^* It is a light thing that thou sbouldest be my 
servant to raise np the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the 
preserved of Israël ; I will also give *thee for a light to 
the Gtentiles, that thou mayest 1 
end of the earth," (Is. xlix. 6. 
Saviour, that shall not only tak 
elect, but also the sins of ail pec 
8-12,) *' Behold the days corne, 
will make a new covenant with t 
with the house of Judah : not a 
that I made with their fathers i 
them by the hand to lead them oi 
because they continued not in i 
garded them not, saith the Lor( 
nant that I will make with the ho 
days, saith the Lord ; I will put 
and writé them in their hearts : 
God, and they shall be to me î 
not teach every man his neighl 
brother, saying, fcnow the Lord 
from the least to the greatest. I 
their unrighteousness, and their 
wili I remember no more.*' An 
cisely to the same purport. Tl 
ing to be given to ail, is hère 
comment is needless. 

It may suflSce to call attention to the contrast hère 
stated between this covenant and the law. This better 
covenant or promise, which is to bring deliverance from 
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sin to ail, is not put upon roan's option ; it is' the will and 
good pleasure of God alone that secure its fulfilment 
The apostle afj^rms that the righteousness «of . the law, or 
the deliverance from sin promised in the law, was condi- 
tional, and failed becanse men would not obey. But 
this good promise bas better foundations, and is sure to 
ail the seed. His people will be willing in the day of his 
power, because the fingers of love will write the law of 
God on their hearts. Âll shall learn to know him ; and 
to know'God, as the apostles used the language, is to be 
delivered from sin ; and ihus ail being holy, they shall be 
blessed with happiness in the kingdom of the Faiher. 

It will not be doubted that this covenant will bave its 
fulfilment in Jésus Christ ; and it is seen, therefore, to be 
but another statement of the promise under discussion. 
It is also to be remarked, that the uneonditionai feature 
of this covenant adds another confirmation to the previous 
proof of the strict unconditionality of the promise to Abra- 
ham. It reraains to consider the Bible proof of the final 
fulfilment of the promise beyond the présent life ; that i», 
in the world to come. It bas been seen that this blessing 
is to deliver men from sin, and inaugurate that endless 
life of holiness which is to consummate man's destiny. 
It bas also been seen, that the influences which ar« to 
apply this blessing begin their opération in this life in ail 
true believers, as was illustratea by the apostle to the 
Hebrew;?, and his brethren, who had stYong faope that it 
would be finally perfected. This bope was concerning 
the blessing promised, of whieh blessing they as yet only 
enjoyed a foretaste. Hence, they looked to the future 
for its triumphant realization. This is évident firom wbat 
is immediately added, (Heb. vi. 19, 20,) " Which hope 
we hâve as an anchor of the soûl, both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth into that within the veil ; whither 
the forerunner is for us entered, even Jésus, made an 
high priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec." It 
is well known to ail readers of the Bible, that the part of 
the temple " within the veil," was called the " holy of 
holies," inasmuch as the cloud of God's présence there 
overshadowed the ark of the covenant. Hence, to enter 
into that within the veil, meant among the Jews, to enter 
into the présence of God. The apostle's hope entered 
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into that within the veil, for fall reaKzation ; bat it wa» 
not the veil of the temple, but into the présence of God 
in heaven, within the veil of the life to pome, for thilher 
Jésus had entered. The apostle, therefore, looked be- 
yond death tô heaven, the ever glorious présence of God, 
for the final consummation of that blessing which pro- 
mises deliverance fronx sin to every soûl. 

That the apostle thus looked to heaven as the place 
where Jésus had entered, and where his hope followed, 
is further évident from other passages. " Seeing that we 
bave a great high priest, that is pasàed înto the heavens, 
Jésus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession," 
(Heb. iv. 14.) And again, " Por Christ is not entered 
into the holy plaees made with hands, Mrhich are thé 
figures of the trué ; but into heaven itself, now to appear 
in the présence of God for us," (Heb, ix, 24.) The 
pToof is complète. The hope followed Jésus into that 
within thé veil; but it is not the veil of a temple made 
with hands, for thèse 0|;ily symbolize the true. But Jésus 
has entered into heaven— within the veil of etcrnal life— 
and is there in the présence of God for us. As he lîves 
and reigns, so shall the blessing, long ago promised to 
Abraham, come to all^ and so attain &. complète fulfil- 
ment 

A beautifnl confirmation is given to thèse truths by tbe 
life and charactèr of Jeàus, and the spiritual nature of the 
blessings given to mankind in him. In Jésus was to be 
fulfilted the blessing promised in the seed of Abraham ; 
and the blessings realized in Jésus are eminenlly spiritual. 
Our need of Jésus was not to bring us food and drink 
and raiment, nor did he come with such. Thèse our 
own hands could procure, when industriously applied tô 
the bountiful earth God has given us. Nor did our need 
consist in bodily infirmities ; for, where there is virtue iti 
the heart and life, such of thèse as may not be avoided 
or remedied are little to be deplored. Merely to restore 
our crippled limbs and cure our physical maladies was 
not the mission of Jésus. True, he healed the sick, gave 
sight to the blind, and cured many infirmities of the 
flesh ; but thèse were merely miracles, wrought in attesta- 
tion of his divine commission. That commission was to 
heal the spirit of the worse disease of sin ; and even in 
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bealing tbe body, lie ertr songht the good of the souL 
His mission waa to savê his people from their sins ; and 
ail he said or did bad référence to this great work. \Vhen 
be bealed the eick^ be taaght them to folio w biro, and sin 
no more. Wfaen be opened bis moutb to teacb, it was to 
exbort nien to be perfect as their Father in beaven is per- 
fect— *to do ffood unto ail— to bless and curse not— to love 
every nian bis neigbbor as birnself. He ever went about 
doing good, pointing ont tbe way of right and duty, 
aod exHorting men to walk therein. Purity was in ail 
bis life and charaeter, and be labored to make men like« 
wise pore in béart' Compassion and love were tbe fut- 
uesa of his scml, and tbe people wondered at tbe gracions 
^VTordA he spoke. There were many bard and sinful 
bearts to hâte and revile bim ; but Jésus only gave ia 
return forgiveness and blessings. There was no batred 
or revenge in his beart, When he beheld a soûl lost in 
sin and hâte be was moved wilh pity, and prayed for its 
lestoration to virtue and love, Every aim of his life and 
teaching was to raise sinners from*heir sad state to purity 
of beart and righteousness of life ; and he taught that the 
same all-embracing love is in our Father in heaven and 
ail tbe boly angeb. They weep over sin, but rejoice 
when even one lost sinner repents and returns to love 
and obédience* This love and compassion even for those 
who hated and persecuted bim, not only followed Jésus 
through life, but even on the cross they did not forsake 
bim. Still true to bis mission of saving men from their 
sins, be oould only pray for bis bloody persecutors :-— 
<' Father^ forgive them, for they know not what they do.^' 
The mildness, goodnes^ and love, that are diqplayed in the 
diaracter and teachings of Jésus, giva emphasis to tbe 
truth of his mission, which bas been proved to consist in 
bringing ddiverance from sin to ail men» Therefore, 
tbe life and charac^r of Jésus harmonize beautifnlly 
with tbe cbaraoter of the blessing whidbnvas long ago 
promised in bim. 

It was not sunsbine and rain«— it was not food and 
raiment— it was not strengtb of body and activity of 
muscle— 4;hat constituted the blessîng promised in J-esus, 
but it was salvation from sin ; and he came to bless us 
by turning away every one of qs from mn. Tins is fais 
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glori€FUs mission, and fais life and doctrines are wortby 
of it. So great and g€)od a work can not fail; Gtoà 
meant that it sbould triumph ; and so gave Ghrist— -bis 
instrament of salvation— ail power necessary to its entire 
fulâlment. Jésus came to take away the sin of the 
world, and bas entered suocessfuUy upon bis mission; 
and be wiil not fail nor be disoouraged, but continue, tbe 
Work until tbe last wayward soûl sbail bave been taugbi 
the love and eerviee of Crod, and then God will be ail io 
ail. With ail thèse testimonies so complète and satis&e* 
tinry,iet us believe God, and rejoice witb joy unspeaka- 
ble and fuU of glory ; being fuUy {>er8uaded that wbait 
God bas prœnised, be is abundantly able and willing to 
perforra. a. o. o. 



AtiT. XXVI. 
Broionêon on the Church and the Republic, 

The Church and the Republic; or, the Church necessary to thè 
Republic, and the Repubîic compatible with the Church. Brownson'S 
Q,uart«rly Review. July, 1856. 

,Few American readefs need to be toJd wbo or what is 
(X A. Brownson. Perbaps no man in tbis country bas^ 
by the simple effort of the pen, made bimself more con« 
spicuous, or bas more distinetly impressed the peculiarir 
ties of bis mind. Other writers may bave a larger nuraber 
of readers, but no one bas readers of such varions cbar« 
acter. He bas the attention of intelligent men of ail sects 
and parties— men wbo read bim without particular regard 
to the thèmes on which he spends bis énergies, or the seo- 
tarian or partisan position of which be may avow bimself 
the champion* Tbe extraordinary ingenuity of bis logic, 
tbe vigor of bis thought, and tbe clearness and directness 
of bis style, will attract attention, regardless of the partic- 
ular opinions which prove the occasion of bringing out 
thèse fascinating qualities. Mr» Brownson, bowever, is 
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wanting iit tbe higbest oharacteristic of éloquence^ — he 
does not convince* He may ptizzle and perplex those 
wbose convictions» difier from bis own, but be will make 
few converts. His Protestant readers find in bis prodao- 
tions a sort of intellectual gymnasinm— for wbatever may 
be tbe intrinsic merit of bis argumentation, it will not be 
denied tbat it stimulâtes tbougbt ; but, of tbe many wbom 
we know to be among bis constant readers, we can not 
Aame one wbo bas been forced tbereby into a cbange of 
convietioni 

It raust be admitted, tbat bis articles in defence of tbe 
dogmas and claimsof tbe Catbolic Cburch are exceédingly 
ingenious, and bave tbe appearance^ at least, of mucb se- 
verity of logic. Yet Mr. Brownson never made a better 
argument for Catbolicism tban Bisbop Berkeley made for 
tbe non-existence of matter; and tbe impression be produ- 
ces on tbe Protestant mind îs similar to tbat produced by 
Berkeley on every one possessing a good sbarcof common 
sensé. Tbe position be défends is seen to be monstrous ; 
and sômetbing witbin us, greater and more autboritative 
tban logic, revolts at the conclusion to wbicb tbe argu- 
ment leads. As we trace tbe successive steps in tbe 
process of bis reasoning, we bave an indefinable percep- 
tion of absurdity, even when we are unable to point 
put wbere it wiU be found, or to define in what it con- 
sists. Like the cbain wbicb tbe juggler's art makes and 
unmakes witb tbe rings, wbicb, nevertbeless, to tbe unin- 
itiated spectator exbibit no break, Mr. Brownson's cbain 
of logic does not seem to be intended for use, but ratber 
to puessle and amuse tbose wbo bave opportunity and fac^ 
ulty to pry into and expose its ingenuity. 

Tbe secret of bis apparent success in maintaiuing tbe 
daims of tbe Catbolic Cfaurcb, will, if we mistake not, be 
found in tbe unwarrantable readiness witb wbicb Prot- 
estant readers accède to tbe premises of bis argumentation. 
Protestantism does not olaim infallibility ; and certainly, 
in tbe form in wbicb it bas tbns far be^i most popular, 
raost egregious error bas gone under its name. Tbose 
wbo ^ bave been reared under its Calvinistic phase, are 
little aware of tbe mongrel cbaracter of tbeir beliefs — tbe 
arbitrary mingling of trutb and error, wbicb to tbem bas 
tbe force of pure doctrine. And even tbose, wbo bave 
VOL. xm. 84 
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ireached wbat we must deem a highet fona of faith^ stUl 
retain tbe impressions of early éducation, and nneon-^ 
seiottsly accède to notions wholly ineompatible with tbe 
f^victions wbicli tb^y fornially avow» From tbe nmat 
C|f men) tfaiHi uncondciously nnder tbe influence of friooi*' 
pies wbicb tbeir awakcned judgment woald repudiate» aa 
iogenious disputant can easily elicit prenaises of argu- 
ment^ tho logioal sequenœ of wbiob is revohing to tbeir 
sensibilities. 

t We bave long been eonvinced tbat Protestants axe to 
l^me for wbatever is perplexing in tbe argument by 
l^bioh 4t is attempted to maintaki tbe dogmas of Catholi* 
tûsm. Indeed, if we must adnciit tbe principles ^f 'whicb 
tbe Calvinistic interprétation of Protestantism is predicaled, 
ye see no way by wbiob t0 resist tbe inference wbich tbe 
Catholio kkgician finda it easy to eduoe. Not one Prot^ 
(estant in ten will hesitate to adnût tbe proposition, tbat 
^od bas revealed to mankind a perfeet and eouE^ete 
l^ystem of religioi;» trutb; and tbe furlber proposition, 
ifaat men are morally obligated to receive, and praoticaUy 
act up to, tbis révélation of trutb, will find an eqvally 
prompt admission. Yet, out of thèse propositions, Mr. 
SrowoBon will construct an argument for tbe ^' infallible 
interpréter," wbicb no skill of controversy can possibly 
i|esist« For, tt will be asked, is it not preposterous to 
olaina, tbat tbe just God bas obligated tus rational onea**' 
tares to reôeive and practice a trutb, witboot providing 
them witb m. sure means of ascertaining wbat tbat trutb 
is ? Would it not be to tantalis^ bis cbildren, to require 
«lieir belief in tfae trutb, and at tfae same ttme to leave 
t^em, even after tbeir most conscientious efforts to iind it, 
in a State of uncertainty as to wbetber tbey bave attaiaed 
it ? If <7od bas made it tbe duty of man to believe tbe 
tmtb, and notbing but tbe trutb, be must, if justice is one 
of bis attributes, bave fumisbed them an *' infallible inteat- 
prêter," wbereby tbey raay know for a certainty wbat ^e 
tmtb is, and wben tbey bave received it ! We must add, 
tbat tbe existence of an infallible interpréter admitted, tbe 
presumption tbat tbe Catbolic Cburcb is tbat interpréter, 
tbough not logic^l, is, nevertbeless, unquestionahle. It is 
oeortain^ tbat tbe Church or institution on wbich tbis znar- 
wUousgift bas hem beetowed will be aware of tbeiact tbiK 
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it poseesses it, and will ckim to exercise it ; and as the 
Catbolie Church is the only institution which professes to 
bave sueb knowledge, and présumes to exercise suoh pre^ 
rogative, it alone can be the infaiiible interpréter ! And 
sucb essentially, in various forms of slatement and applh* 
cation, is the reasoning with which Mr. Brownson opposes 
Catbolicism to Protestantism, — a method of argument 
which Caivinistie théologians find it no easy matter té 
confront. 

The article, named at the head of this paper, thbugh it 
présents the claims of the Catholic Church frbm a politieal 
point of view, gives us an opportunity to say our word 
relative to the cogency of Mr. Brownson^s defence of 
Catbolicism. That article is the substance of two lee-' 
turcs given by the author in New York city, in the early 
part of the year. The first part of the article — comprising 
the first lecture— -was at first reported in one of the daily 
papers, but now cornes to us revised and corrected, and 
benoe in authoritative form. The lecture-cbaracter of 
tl^e article is retained, as will be seen from the extracts 
whiob we shall hâve occasion to make. We say nothing 
hère of the lecture composing the second half of the arti^' 
de, as our présent effort will require no spécial référence 
to it. 

The attempt of our author to show that the Church is' 
necessary to the republic, though characterîstically plan- 
siMe, contains, we are confident, an unwarranted assump» 
tion ; and, as this assumption is essentially the one which 
appears in ail of the author's pleas for the Catbolie' 
Church, and which, when exposed, présents the fallac^' 
which vitiates bis iogic, we désire to state. it with as mucb^ 
of fulness and détail as our présent limits will justify. 
In stating bis argument, we will avoid a liability to mis^- 
represent, by using, as far as practicable, bis own lan» 
guagc. 

No one will object to Mr. Brownson's slatement, that 

" Society demands for îts constitution and good government, three ' 
éléments, — Anthority, Liberty, and Religion ; or as I prefer to say, ^ 
the State, the Individnal, and the Church. Without thèse tbreë * 
eleoients, yoa ean bave no well eonstitnted soeiety, no social order, 
or social well bdng. They nust ail thr«e be nBcogni2»d ia tibeir 
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indepeoâence, gaanintied in theîr fVeedom, and plaoed in siHjh rela- 
tions tx) one another that they can ail operate karttioniouslj, and 
eaeli fredj to its own re^ective end, aoeording to ka own intrinôo 
nsftnre." (p. 277.) 

. Two of thèse éléments, the State and the individaal, 
are amply recognized in the American government. It 
will be of assistance in apprehending the distinction be- 
tween thèse two éléments, to quote our author's admira- 
ble statement of the Slale-element, as represented in the 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome. 

" The anoient Greeks and Komans reoognîzed the oitj, or State, 
and aaserted \\a airthority. Bat with them it was rapreme and ez^ 
dusive. They were great stateemen ; and so &r as organizing the 
oity or State for its own protection, and the maintenance ^ ita 
supr^nacy, I can oonceive nothîng more admirable thaa the Oraaoo- 
Boman Éepablio. It was ahsolute, it was strong, it was majestic, 
and its naajesty is every where traceable even in its ruina. Bat under 
the Grseco-Boman oi^ilization there was no such thing as individoal 
liberty. There were rights of the citizen, bat no rights of the manu 
The city was every thing, the man was nothing. The man was 
absorbed in the citizen, and the citizen in the State. Whatever the 
State commaoded, the individoal mnst do, and it was ftee to com- 
mand whatever it pleased. No higher jaw waa known, no hi^ier 
law was admitted, than the decrees of the State. Borne commanda, 
Athens ordains, and each individual must obey, whether in accord- 
ance with justice, or agaînst it. Under that order of civilization, 
both religion and the individual were entirely subjected to the 
State ; and when it reached its complète development in Impérial 
Bome, the Emperor assumed to himself ail tho majesty of the State, 
ail the éléments of liberty and authorîty, and was recognized by the 
énslaved nations subjugated by Boman arms, as at once, Emperor, 
Sa^Hreme Pontiff, and Ood. There was no law, no power above 
him ; and thot^ there was freedom for him as the State, there was 
Bone for the incBvidiial." (pp. 277, 278.) 

On the re-construction of sôciety after the fall of the 
Boman empire, the élément of individual freedom, com» 
jng from the German Barbarians, and enlightened and 
sanclioiied by Christianity, was added to that of the 
State ; and in America we hâve received thèse two élé- 
ments more harmoniously proportioned than the circum* 
stances of European society made possibto, 
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^ We haro ia our AmericaQ societj ail that was wise, just, or 
desûraUe, in the ^raMo-BooMui Republic, and we hâve addad lAai, 
tbat repitl^c wastèd» thd élément ef individnal freedcHoo. Wjo reoo^ 
^tàoà ^ State ; we alfo reeognifle the individmil, the man who k 
f rior and snperior to the citizen. With us, man is nant and coiiBto 
as an integer, not as a fraction, bj no means as a mère olj^r. This 
deoaent of îiidiTidaaHtj, eS personal freedom, waa întrodoMd ii^ 
mod^» societj, wtûj bj the Northern Barfaarians, And parti j logr 
ChrifiUanity. With the N<M:ihem Barfoarians, individttal freedoi» 
predominated. With th^n the Stato was not constituted. The auf 
€hority of the Ghîef, as with our North American Indîans, was peiD- 
BOnal ra/ther than pc^ica), and he r^resented the personal authooitj 
of hk tribe, his race, -or ^e confeoeracy of obieè, ratfaer than the 
m^^y of ^e State. His f<^wers were his relations, his com«- 
mdes, rather âum h« sufcjects. Ohris^ntlyintrodueee'and eonse- 
erates in#9Îittal fireedom, in i«ecognizing eaxià as possessijig i» 
immortftl ml, as endowed twith frae-wlU, for the ufie of whieh he is 
yersonaUy req^onsi^le; in ^ec^artng ail mes io be equal be^ue Qi^, 
i»d e^in^ one to ancr^er, and maintaining t^ miài is an entire 
human bâng, a sonl, with ail the rights, digmiy, and ^m^th of th0 
Bûttl ; also, by assertlng a law for ail men« bindingon the peeple as 
Urell as on individuals, abeve ail human law, 4lie law of Ood, whidi 
is &e will €^ Him who » the King of longs and L^ of knids.'^ 

(p.â79.) 

Now thèse two demeate are nmtually aggressive. The 
State i$ e6«i«tarHly etrag^ing to absorb t4ie indiyidkiai, 
the individual is constantly slragglkig to absorb the Statôi 
The one tendency is towards despotism, tbe other ié 
^ôwards tinarehy. Let the State bave its way, «nchect 
eâ and unguided, and individual liberty will be annihi- 
lated. Let îndividualism bave free, unrestraioed «eop^ 
and there is an end of government. It is plain, tha;t 
neitbertbe State nor tbe individual bas control over tbe 
otber, for either will abuse t-he pr^ogative. What, tben, 
is indispefts^le ? Tbe anewcïr is, a ^iid «lemelvt, indien 
pendent of tbe otber tw-o, baving p()\4»er over both, and 
compétent to médiate between them and adjust Ibeir con- 
flictfcg t^dencâes. On tbis point, it strifces us that our 
anthor's \^ords are as trutbful as tbey .^re onergelie; 

*^ Hère, then, we iMe, es^posed to two j)ower6il and dangerous ten- 
^kncîes, ruriâng, on the one hand, iate social despotism, and on thp 
eitber, into Anaxehy. What, ia this 4^te lof thîngs, do we need in 
34* 
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order to eeoape them ? We need, ît is évident, a power àlike iode- 

Endent of the State and of the individnal, to step, as ît were, ki 
tween them and harmonîze them, — a power stronff enoogh to re* 
straîn the State when ît would become derootici and the indivîdoal 
when he would become disloyal and rebelnons. Without sach a 
power we can not save oor repubEc, and hâve that secority for indi- 
vidusJ and social liberty, it was instituted to protect and vindicatè. 
With only the State and the individnal we hâve, and can hâve, onfy 
antagonism. The two éléments are, and will be pitted one against 
the other, eaoh stm^ling for the mastery. They can not be made 
to move without collision one with the other, unless there îs between 
them a mediating tenu, the third élément I mentioned as essential 
to the constitution of society. That term, power, «or constituent 
élément, is religion, and I need not add, the Christian religion. 
Belîgîon is the manifostation of love, and is the ade el^nent of 
anity ; the sole power in existence o^Ue of bringipf togsther dis- 
<K>pdant déments, and giving them an harmcmious Ànrangement. 
There îs bo other power oonoeivalde that can médiate between the 
State and the individnal, and prevent either fnun invading the 
province of the other. Ail history, ail expcrience proves that the 
oontrivances of statesmen, the playiog off of interest a^inst inter- 
est, the diviâon of powers, and the nicely-adjusted che^ and bal- 
ances 80 much relied on by constitution-mongers, are, and must be 
inefficient without the présence and energetic support of relfgioA." 

(p. 286.) 

Mr. Brownson places great stress upan the fact, (aiidi 
with a proper interprétation, we admit it to be a £act,) 
that religion, in order to serve as mediator between the 
State anu the individnal, mnst not, can not^ be dépendent 
for its existence or character on either. If it is wbat the 
individual says it shall be, then it is simply a part of the 
individual, and so bas no authority over bim^ If it is 
\vhat the State says it shall be, then it is simply a part of 
the State, and so can bave no authority over it. To bave 
authority it must be independent, having a basis of its 
own, and roling in its own rigbt 

"But religion, if it is to serve our purpose, and save our rfjpublio 
firom degenerating, on the one hand, into social despotism, and on 
the other, into iadividualism and anarchy, must be a constituent 
elemeM of society, and stand on a bams of its own, independent hoth 
of the individual and the State. It can not serve our purpose, if it 
dépends on the individual, for it can then neither stirân^then him 
against the tyranny of the State, nor restrain him, when cusposed to 
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invade the lights of auithorîtj. It can not do it if it dependç on 
tlie State, £br thea it can do nothîng to restraîn the tendencj of the 
State to iavade the rights of individuals, and nothîns to ptotect it 
against their disloyalty and tendenoy to anarchy. If it dépends on 
the individoal, it 13 whatever the indiyidual chooses to make it, and 
Bubject to his control ; if it dépends on the State, it must be what 
the State chooses to make it, and be sîmply. the slave of the civil 
power. It mnst then rest on a basîs mdependent of both, ai^ 
nighër than that of either, and be a power which neîther the 
national auUiority nor the indiyidual authority can control, but 
whioh ifl strojE^ enough to restrain both." (pp. 286, 287.) 

We hâve npw given, nminlv ia his own words, a euffi- 
cientiy detailed staiement 01 what we may term iHe 
4iiajor premise of Mr. Bfownaon's argument; aod ife 
find nothitig to wbicfa we can sertoualy objeet on a fei^r 
interprétation of bis worâs. The principal position tbos 
far presented is, that there must be a power, aiike indë- 
pendent of the individual and of the »tate, arid baving 
authority over both, to médiate between thetn, atïd éo 
adjust their rival claims ; and this power, thls ihird elfe- 
ment in a perfect society, îs religion. There miglit, 
ûideed, be some ambiguity in his phraseology when be 
speaks of religion hemg dépendent ; but bis meaning is 
made obvions in varions connections. His meaning is, 
that it is nôt for the State, nor for the individual, to déter- 
mine what religion shall be. If it were dépendent on the 
individual, then religion woald be "whatever the indi- 
vidual chooses to make it; " if it were dépendent on tfae 
State, it would be " whatever the State chooses to make 
it ; " ail of which is but another way of saying, that by 
the dependence of religion cm any tbing, is Uieaiit ^e 
power and prérogative of that thing to make religion»— 
not to détermine^ but to make it. And to ail this we 
readily accède* We may in fact say, that we hâve neirer 
met with a man stupid enough to aver the oontrary. To 
say that man can make religion, or to say that the State 
can make religion, is a degree c^ foUy, of which no man 
in his right mind is likely to be guilty. 

Those who hâve been constant readers of Mr. Brovî^n- 
son^s effusions in support of his présent faith, must baive 
noticed the circumstance, that be usually passes hasitily 
over the vital point of his argument. That part of jiis 
argument which is obvions, and reallyneeds little niore 
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than a distinct statement, he amplifies and fortifies with 
ihe greatest patience and caution. Tbe ïeatnre abom 
which doabts wili arise, tf anywhere, and which demands 
the most labored treatment, be glides over or perhape 
assameS) as if the point he would urge were too évident 
to justify proof! This ecceniricity, (to call it by no 
severer term,) is singularly glaring in the article we havè 
jiow uoder considération. The points of fais argument 
which we bave aiready preseiUed, and wbieh^ as we bave 
seeni will be readiiy admilted as sooa as distinctly staled, 
^he labor^, and amplifies, ietnd illustrâtes throngh several 
solid pages of hîs periodical. We corne, beweTer, to tbe 
vital potifit-^lie poi»t where tbe ïVotestânt reader fiiids^ 
for tbe first timé, in tbe article, a necessity ^r g^reat 
proof and ample illustration*— tfae point where it is to b^ 
showD, tbat religion, tbe authoritative élément in Society, 
conceded by most every reader not to dépend on the 
individual ost the State, is dépendent o«i the Catbolic 
Chorch, and we find the wbole matteir <Usposed of in tfae 
following summary style : 

"This you will willingly concède "" 

that religion, to answer our purpose, 
or religion organized. Keligion wi 
organization, is not a power, is onlj 
therefore nothîng but indîvidaalîsm 
a Churcii, or as an organism, with 
irpe&k, it is nothing bat the private c< 

indcLs to the inifiyidiial nothing beyond ihe strength of his ooimotidn* 
If it be a Ohureh, an organisai, and yét dépendent on the indindnai 
jKir its oi^mzation, the individaal can snake or unmadce it at lus 
^Jdl, and thoi^h he may exercise p»wer over it, ' 
over him. If it be a Chorch, and dépendent 
under its control, as is the Husôan Ohuvchi tl 
and the English Chnrch, it is simply a jonction 
Xt must be what the civil power chooses to mal 
lers, instead of being independent in &ce of 
befbra the magicrtrate, will be mmplya part o 
Aeiigîon taxai then be rdKgîon organized, and ai 
or as the Ohuroh, it must be independettt alike o1 
tftc&ridaali or it Wl not answer ihe purpose." (p. 287.) 

And this is ail tbe proof we are ftimisbed with in snp** 
port of the o«ly qnestionable point in tbe proposition 
wbiob Mf. Br^wnQon pmrposes to maintain ! FoUowkig 
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the paragraph which we hâve just quoted, vre hâve a 
saccessloD of pages to prove what no one disputes, that 
Protestantism does not ooroply with the conditions put 
forth in the paragraph— ^o prove what to many minds 
wiil be considered évident, at a giance, that such condi* 
ctions being assumed, Catholieism, and not Protestantism, 
is the authoritative médium in adjnsting the rival claims 
fof the State and the individual. Mr. Brownson gives us * 
twenty solid pages to prove that the Catholic Church is 
oeoessary to the repubUc, in that it has the prérogative of 
vestraining the élément of individualism from rushing into 
^narchy, and the élément of the State from becoming 
despotic^-that it has this prérogative, in that it is inde* 
pendent of both the individual and the State, and is the 
infallible interpréter of their respective duties and rights. 
Fourteen of thèse pages are employed in setting forth the 
several éléments of a well-regulated society,^nd in ex- 
plaining their several relations; and in thèse fourteen 
pages we find nothing ta which we can materially objeet 
— what he states is obvions, and needs statement rather 
than proof. Five of thèse pages are also given to démon- 
strate, what nobody will dispute,. that Protestantism does 
not, and that Catholicism does, comply with certain con* 
ditions, and is in conformity with certain principles. The 
pnly question in the mind of a Protestant relates to the 
justness of those conditions and the soundness of those 
principles. Hère, and only hère, we need to be con« 
vinced ; hère, and only hère, we need argument, illustra- 
tion, amplification. And hère we hâve the paragraph 
last quoted, and this is ail that we hâve ! He gives page 
on page to convince us of that which we are prepared to 
believe without proof ; he gives little over hait a page on 
the point where alone proof is indispensable. Ee-reading 
the article, we can not restrain a smile as we pause over 
the paragraph alluded to, It is amusipg ta see our Intel* 
lectual giant putting forth his herculean efforts where 
they are not needed ; it is provoking to see with what 
complacency he disposes of the only partieular where his 
exertions can be of spme service to us. We must, how- 
ever, présume that he has donc the best he could do— we 
œay add, the best that any one can do, in support of 
siich a position ; for, surely, the impression is not to be 
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toleratej) that tboQgh argument exista, Mr. Brownsoa is 
nol compétent Xo find it. What we hâve to say, there- 
fore, in confronting his reasoning is necessarily ccmfined 
lo the extract last made from his article. 

We hâve complained that Mr. Brownson's labors on 
indisputable points are ont of ail proportion to what hé 
n the vital point in his argument — that he gives 
re a simple statement would be suffieient*-4fa^ 
brief paragraph where the bulk of bis efforts 
directed. We feel juMified in another con^ 
it what little he does give us on tbe essentiatl 
)t argument but assumption, He burdens us 
where we really need no proof ; where proof 
he gives naked assertion. Poesibly, it is sus*- 
proof, that religion, to be of any use, muât be 
and that, without organiasation, that is, withom 
^ visible Church, it is nothing but individualism, and 
l^herefore powerless ; but, what proof does our author givc 
us ? Hère it is in his own words : " You mu9t concède ^ 
it! He does not even prétend to argue it. He does 
not put forlh even a form of proof. He makes no show 
of trying to convince us. Nothing of the kind— we 
** must concède " it. We corne to the point where alone 
the whole controversy between Catholicism and Protest* 
antism is virtuallyto be decided— -tbe point, above ali 
otber.s, where we are curions to* see what argument can 
be introduced, and we are complaisantly assured, that we 
^^ must concède " "the point ! True, the words " you 
must concède," are grammatically related to the ^ate*- 
ment, that religion, to be of any use, must be organized*— 
must hâve a visible Chureh ; but the remainder of the 
paragraph is merely an explanation of what is meant by 
this, and it gives nothing in the form of argument in sup- 
port of what we must concède. 

Again, we complain that tbe paragraph quoted adroitly 
changes the meaning of the terms on which the vital 
point dépends. Mr. Brownson says much about religion 
being dépendent — dépendent on the indivîdual— on the 
State. Now there are two sensés in which this term may 
be used. Religion may be supposed dépendent, in the 
sensé that individual man has the prérogative pf saying 
what it shall be. In this sensé, he makes it or unmeJces 
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k ftt will. He is nol sobject to it, but it h sabject to him. 
Oo the otber faand, religion may be supposed to be dé- 
pendent, in tfae sensé that it reveels itself through the 
individual. In this eeiise, it is not made or unmade, bat 
» cnade mamfest. It is not for nian to say what it sball 
be, but what it û» In this it is dépendent on the indi- 
vidual for ils expression, thongh not for its existence. 
This distinotkm is rery obYkms and practiea]« To snp* 
pose man compétent to raake religion is to attribute to 
lûm a much higher prérogative, than to suppose him com^ 
petont to determiae what it is. In the one sensé, religion 
wonld be as variable and UDoertain as the caprice of the 
ÔMkvidaal ; ia the other sense^ religion wonld aiways be 
tiM same thiag^^woakl in fect bave an existence inde- 
pmdent of man, thongh the individual, in giving expres- 
sion to it, migbt commit any nnmber of raistakes. 

Now Mr. Brownson, when he speaks of religion being 
ffependent on the individual,. bas in view the' first-named 
sensé of the lerm^^the sensé in whieh man is at liberty to 
œake or unmake religion at his will. This, indeed, is 
explieitly stated in the extracts which we hâve made 
ffom his article. He tells us that, '^If religion dépends 
on the individual, it is whatever the individual chooses to 
make it, and sttbject to his control." But when religion 
ia spoken of in connection with the Catholic Church, is 
the term used in the same sensé ? By no means. The 
Catholic Chnreh does not raake or unmake religion, it 
only manifests it Indeed, our author does not in terms 
^>«ak of its depeadence at ail in this connection. Reli- 
gion, be says^ and say s truly, is from Ood; and the 
Qbureh bas nothing to do with making it. It only deter^ 
mines wkat it is. Its office is to explain, to interpret, to 
apply. We say tfaat Mr. Brownson bas virtually changed, 
on the essentiel point, the meaning of terms. He bas 
'd<nie this in that nrhile he speaks of religion in connection 
ititfa the individual, it never occurs to him as even possi- 
ble that the indivklual mày détermine what it is. A; 
Protestant might be glad to entertain this question of pos- 
sibility ; but, in the article under considération, the fact 
tbat such a question can be raised is not so much as 
reebgnized. The only way in which religion can reveal 
itself through the individus!, is in being mode by the mai' 
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vidaal. Bntj wben he tells us that religion reveals iteelf 
through bis Chnrch, it is not that the Chnrch makes, but 
interprets it. He would complain, and jtistly, too, of 
misrepresentation, shonld a Protestant speak of the Catfa- 
olie Church as claiming the prérogative to make religion» 
Has not the Protestant as good reason to charge him 
with misrepresentation, wben he implies and assumes, 
that the idea that religion is interpreted by the individ- 
ual, is the same thing as being made by the individual-— 
made or unmade at bis will ? 

We bave said that the whole controversy between 
Protestantism and Catholicism finds its turning-point in 
the position so unceremonîously assumed by Mr. Brown- 
son, that religion, to be of any use in adjusting the con- 
flicting teudencies of the individual and the State, mu8t 
be the Christian Church, or religion organized. Unless it 
bas a visible organization it is nothing but individualism, 
and so subj'ect to the caprice of the individual, altered at 
bis wilI, and instead of ruling him, ruled by him. Now, 
as it seems to us, the first mistake — and we will show it 
to be an egregious one — in bis argument, is in this un^ 
supported assumption. Does religion get its efficacy 
from organization ? The assertion is most preposterous, 
for the truth is precisely the contrary. Organization gets 
ils efBciency from religion ; religion by no means gets its 
efficiençy from organization. We do indeed believe iû 
organization. Truth, as it opérâtes on the minds of men, 
brings them together ; and systematic action is found to 
be natural and convenient. But the fountain of force is 
in the truth itself. In fact, organization is powerless ex» 
cept as held together by the adhesive force of the idea 
which calls it into being. That religion can do its work 
better through organization— that it finds in this an in- 
strumentaiity, a convenience, will be conceded by most 
Protestants ; but the notion, that the efficiency of religion 
is in the instrumentality—^that it is powerless and useless 
except as it has this, is philosophically absnrd. 

We take the ground, that a religions organization bas 

Îower, and that it gets this power from religion itsett 
^his we are safe in terming a Protestant position. Bot 
how does religion communicate its power to the organi- 
sation ? We are prepared to answer : through the indi- 
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vidual. In a visible Chnrch there is jnst as mucb of 
power as the several members thereof bring into it. Reli- 
gïçm manifests itself through the individual conscience 
and heart. It exerts its power as it enHghtens the mind^ 
T^rarms the affections, and stimulâtes the sensé of recti- 
tude. AU the religion there is or ever was in the world 
reached the world in this way. Mr. Brownson objects 
to this, and calls it individualism. We shall not quarrel 
with him about terms. We admit, that so far as regards 
the method whereby religion becomes a power among 
men, the Protestant view may be callçd individiaalism.' 
But why object to individualism in this qualified applica- 
tion of the term ? Mr. Brownson's objection involves thé 
essential fallacy in his argument to prove that the Catho- 
Uc Church is necessary to the republic. 

If it be admitted that religion cornes through the indi- 
vidual, then, says Mr. Brownson, religion becoraes just 
what the individual chooses to make it. He can modify 
it at his liking. It is as the clay in the potter's hands j 
aiid assumes any character, puts forth any doctrine, utters 
any precept that his fancy suggests. This would indeed 
be a formidable, a conclusive objection, were it sound ; 
but a more nonsensical notion never flowed frona a writer'â 
pen. It is felt to be absurd as soon as distinctly appre* 
bended. It is hourly contradicted by the expérience of 
every well-governed mind* 

It is a fact of expérience, that man can not, at will, altet 
the affections of his heart or the convictions of his under- 
«tanding. He may indeed place himself under influ- 
ences which will modify his émotions; he may apply 
himself to investigation, and so change his convictions. 
But the resuit is not attained directly — it is reached through 
intermediate steps. But even in this way the change is 
not certain of being effected. The émotion that fills his' 
«oui may be too powerful to yield to any outward cîr- 
cumstance ; the conviction may be so deeply rooted that 
no application in the way of inquiry can eradicate it. 
Be this as it may, a mental mood can not be changed by 
a simple effort of will. Despair, hope, fear, trust, and 
other affections, however they may be modified by the 
outward influences one may surround himself with, do 
not yield to a simple effort of the will. If there are 

VOL. XHL 35 
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exceptions to this statement, they are exceedingly rare, 
and so confirai the rule, as we hâve stated it. Now in 
the face of ihis well-knovvn law of the human mind, wbat 
folly to talk about the individual inaking and unmakfng 
bis religion at will î How gratuilous to say, that if reli- 
gion cornes through the individual it is therefore subject 
to him, and can be changed whenever and however bis 
caprice suggesls ! Yet, this is the kind of talk by which 
the giant o7 Catholicism seeks to confront the essential 
doctrine of Protestantism. The conviction, that two added. 
to two make four, cornes to one through himself — through 
the laws of his awakened understanding. He does not 
get it from the înfallible Church, for the conviction was 
in the world long before there was any claim of such a 
Church. It is " individualisai ; " therefore the individual 
may change it at will ; if he so will, he can be convinced 
that two added to two make five or any other false num- 
ber. An infallible interpréter, an organized interpréter is 
therefore indispensable to hold men to the truth that two 
and two are four and not five ; and, as what is necessary 
must be, the inference is plain that an organization ex- 
ists, qualified to state the relations of numbers beyond 
the possibility of mistake ! This, stripped of its verbiage, 
and applied to a subject which exposes its nonsense> is 
the identiqal logic which runs through the article oa 
" The Church and the Republic." 

If any thing is made clear by the religions experi^ce 
of mankind, it is that the fundamental principles of reli- 
gion, though manifesting thenxselves through individuals,^ 
hâve a hol4 ^Sf>^ thern which no power of individualisai 
can break. True, men difFer as to the logical forras in 
which they commend thèse principles^ and as to the 
applications they would make of thera to the outward 
conduct. It is contrary to every one's momentary expé- 
rience, to say, that because thus received they can be 
made or unmade at the individual's will. Our bodies are 
not more complelely and unchangeably subject to gravi- 
tation than are our minds held to certain convictions» 
individual as is the method whereby thèse convictions 
<?ome to us* 

And then, can any thing be more in contradiction of 
universal expérience than the statement, that if religion 
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finds ils manifestation and interprétation in the individual, 
it can, for that reason, hâve no authority over him ? that 
insuch a case, the individual must control religion, and 
not religion him ? Why, then, does the guilty wrelch 
cower under the reproaches of an ofTended conscience ? 
Why does he bend under the load of remorse which the 
guilt of a brother's blood has heaped upon him ? Why 
does the viper of despair gnavv at his vîtals, and waste 
his life in melancholy and wretchedness ? How foolish 
in him to let religion make such havoc virith his peace, 
when, being, in thèse particulars certainly, individually 
manifested, he has the ability to control it, and need not 
be subject to its stem penalties a single liour ! Why does 
he not " unmake it at will ? '^ It seems hardly respectful 
to the reader, to expose such sophistry, for it must be 
évident to the humblest understanding as soon as poînt- 
éd out. Yet, if he will carefuUy read the article which 
gives occasion for thèse comments, he must see that 
precisely such is the logic by which Mr. Brownson op- 
poses thè authority of his Church to that of the indi- 
vidual. He expressly déclares, that religion, if dépendent 
on the itidividual, must be subject to him, and hence as 
ehangeable as his caprice ; and he recognizes no other 
ôense in which religion can be interpreted by the indi- 
vidual, eicept in the sensé of being created and controlled 
by him. 

The hîstory of error itself is a proof that an idea, 
though dépendent on the individual, (in the sensé of being 
interpreted by him,) is not ehangeable at his will, but does 
aclually govern him. The idea of Peler the Hermit was 
individual, if an idea can be such. It first revealed itself 
in the most obscure manner. It was not the création of 
any Church, Council, State, or other organization. It was 
pure individualîsm. Yet it moved ail Europe, revolution- 
ized governments, exacted the homage of nobles as well 
as peasants, and was scrupulously obeyed by kings and 
emperors. An individualism that could precipitaie the 
governments of ail Europe upon the Holy Land for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre Irom the hands o( the infi- 
del, ought to be sufficient proof that it Bas power — power 
to command and compel obédience. The Reformation 
of the fifteénth century Mr. Brownson will, of course, 
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sti^atize as individualisai ; tbis, indeed, is bis ground of 
objection to it — ^his proof that it was withoot divine au- 
tbority. Yet was ihe idea, iberefore, wilbout power ? 
Was it as clay in tbe bands of tbe potter ? It revolutioa> 
ized balf of Europe, and shook every tbrone. Tbe idea 
of American independence was individuaiism ; yet it had 

Eower to wrest from Great Britain tbe most cherisbed of 
er colonies ; and patriots, filied witb thb idea and coo* 
troiled by it, bad strengtb to endure a degree of toil, 
sacrifice and suffering, wbich bas ranked tbem among 
tbe proudest beroes of histonr. 

Mr. Brownson bas a diderent kind of logic wben he 
reasons about individuaiism from wbat he puts forth 
wben tbe infaliible Cburcb îs bis tbeme. Wben the 
Cburcb is in bis eye, religion is from God, and popes and 
cardinals are only ûistruroents to interpret religion and 
apply it to buman conduct. Wben tbe individual is bis 
subject, it does not occur to bira to entertain the ques- 
tion, wbetber religion may not stiil be from God, and the 
individual simply bis instrument to interpret and apply 
it ? If be treats of religion in connection with the indi- 
vi(}ual, he expects us to '< concède '' that it is only an 
arbitrary tbing — simply wbat tbe individual chooses to 
make it, and bence, without any conceivable authority 
over bis life and conduct. But certainly, he << must con- 
cède " that there is notbing inberently absurd in the sup- 
position, that God can communicate an autboritative 
religion througb tbe reason and conscience of the indi- 
vidual. Popes and cardinals, of tbemselves, are but indi- 
viduals ; and, in their case, Catbolicism assumes that 
God can reveal truth througb individuals ; and therefore, 
it admits that be can qualify individuals to do tbis holy 
work. Hence, according to the admission of Catbolicism 
itself, tbe idea that God reveals religion througb indi- 
viduals, is not inberently absurd. In dealing with those 
wbo hold to tbis idea, its possible truth should be enter- 
tained. But Mr. Brownson treats it as if it were neces- 
sarily false, and hence needing exposure and not disproof. 
But, it is complained, individuaiism can not be trusted, 
for it does not profess to speak with authority ; and, in 
point of fact, it differs with difierent individuals— differs 
indeed with the same individual at difierent periods in 
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ïiis expérience. Mr. Brownsoti findB an apt illustration 
(rf the absence oî uniformity and of independence on the 
part of Protestantism, in the sectional character of the 
Protestant dénominations in this country : 

•*- We see this striknigly proved every day, especially în our own 
oouatty. Pùbfio opinion acts on the sects, and the strongest and 
moflt nnmercmâ saet» in the land are obliged to yield io it. Haye 
;«B not Methodbts Sotitfa, aiid Méthodiste North, Baptîsts North, 
wnà Baptâsts South, ané hâve W6 Bot corne very near havhig Preô^ 
hyteriana South, and Presbytetîanft North, tiiat is, seot» divtding 
gaogni^hieally, skceordisg io poUlc opinioD« and hcMng on one sida 
of an imaginary line, that to be a mortal sin, which on the other is 
almost counted a Christian virtue? What can a religion that 
divides in this way, that is pro-slavery in one section of the Union, 
because there public opinion is pro-slavery, and abolitionist in an*, 
other, because there public opinion is against slavery, — what can 
such a religion do in those emergencîes, when, to maintain thé 
rîght^ paWic opinioii must be resîsted, not foHowed ?" (p. 289.) 

To unreflecting minds, the argument implied in thîâ 
complaint of the vacillating character of Protestant creeds^ 
seems plausible, and no doubt opérâtes with mtich 
effect. And we admit; that Protestantism docs vary 
with diflTerent indivîduals and with différent communi- 
ties. At the same time, we are confident, that its want 
of uniformity is not as essential and as markèd, as a 
snperficial view would iead one to imagine. There is, 
in fact, but little différence of conviction with référence tô 
what ail must concède to be the fundamental principles 
ôf religion. That there is a just and benevolefit God, 
that human beings are subject to his government, and are 
îtnperatively required to deal justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before him, and that this aecounlabilîty is 
Sfustained by rewards and punishments, — thèse things 
really comprise the essential principles in every form of 
Christian faith. Différence of opinion concerns rather 
the relations and logical fortns in which différent indivîd- 
uals présent thèse principles. We do indeed believe that' 
it is important, that men hold the essentials of religion in 
their true forms ; but the essence is vastly more important 
than the form, for the essence of religion is the root of 
its regenerating power. And particularly, as regards the 
35# 
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great mies of reotitnde, indivtdiialism sfaows a degree of 
uniformity qaite as emphatic as any thing Catholicism 
can boast. It is niatter of fiact, that any departure firom 
thèse mies, on a great scaie, is inaUei of wondermeot. 
A natioR of tbieres, œnscieniiously taugbt to te such, is 
looked npon as a monstrous exception to tbe g&ixenl 
cbaracter of mankind. Révérence is almost nniversally 
felt to be a religions dnty ; and a teacher, whose avoca- 
tion it bas been to inculcate lessons of wanton ornelty, is 
tbe al^orrenee of every civilîzed community. We are 
confident, that if regard is had to tbe fnndamentals of 
religion and moraUty, Protestantism k as marked for its 
nniiormity, as a truthfol history of Catholicism will daim 
to présent. 

It is true tbat Protestants feel tbe force c^ pablic senti- 
nient*-a weakness, We will be bonnd, from wbicb their 
Catholic neigbbors are nôt wbolly exempt. Tbat tbe pro- 
fessed Cbristianity is pro-slavery at tbe Sonth nnd anti- 
sbivery ut tbe Norlh, is a sbanaeful fact. We need not, 
at tbis late âge of tbe world, be reminded of tbe weak- 
ness of buman cbaracter. Men can be bypocrites. Pro- 
iessed Catbolios bave been snob ; and tbe sin is by no 
noeans confiined to tbem. But a man may obange bis 
profession at will. It does not folio w tbat be can as 
easily change bis convictions. And tbere is procrf enoogfa, 
tbat men, wbo, in terror of public sentiment, bave donc 
their convictions violence, bave found tbose confections 
powerful and. antboritative enougb to rob tbem of their 
, peace, if not to compel tbem to change their condact. 

We are not, bowever, over-anxions to roake out an 
argument of uniformity in bebalf of any phase c^ Prot- 
estantism. We had rather ground an argument in its 
favor, in tbe fact tbat it tolérâtes différences of fiaith, ami 
so stimulâtes to inquiry, and througb tbis to tbe growth 
and culture of tbe buman mind and heart. With tbe bis- 
torical testimony before us of tbe witberii^ and deaden- 
ing influences of uniformity, arbitrarily forced on tbe 
minds and consciences of men by papal edicts, we bave 
no désire to see tbe experiment repeated in JProtestant 
communities. AU that we are disposed to claim is, that 
so far as remrds tbe first tmths of religion and morals, 
tbere is snfficient uniformity in tbe Prc^ei^aot inter{nreta- 
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lion ; and) as regards thèse, we are willing to abide the 
rerdict of bistory, as to wbich bas shown the most 
nnswervmg constancy, Protestantisin or Ca^olioism. Oar 
pbilosophy teaches that man is made foc advancement, 
and that a wise and kiiid Creator bas given him an 
opportuaity to learn mncb fcnr bim8elf*-*a most gracions 
opportanity, for, on its fiiitbftil.use, dépends whatever is 
excellent and beroic in fanman characten We shoaU 
esteem it no occasion for gratitude, were we to be stretched 
npon a procmstean bed of nniformity— -an înstmmentalîty 
which leaves the facolties no scope for sel£^iction or self- 
adraneement. We profess to do oar own thinking ; and 
so long as we feel secore in onr appréhension of the great 
principles which sbould regulate hnman condoct, we afe 
willing to run tbe risk of oecaskHial error, so long as we 
are permitted to tbink freely, and to enjoy the deligtat 
which attends the heattby and eleTathng activity of oar 
noblest powers. 

As a patriot, desiring the best good of oar repablio, we 
see the evil likely to resuit from the rival tendenoies of 
the individoal anîd tbe State éléments. We see the ne- 
oessity of an autboritative religion to médiate between 
thèse éléments, and adjost their respective claims. We 
can bat know that sach a religion most be no oreatare of 
eitber the individaal or the State— that it mixit be no 
bams^ creatton— *tbat it mast corne from God, and speak 
in bis name. Evidentiy, this religion mast corne to mah 
tfarough some instramentality. Mr. Brownson offers t^s 
the Catbolic Cburch as a divinely appointed institutioii, 
secove from liability to error, to interpret God's will and 
(Masure. He may give a plausible and ingénions argu- 
ment in support of tbe jostness of its claims. Sut expé- 
rience and ooannon sensé— allowed in many other tbings 
a préférence over logic— -incline us to distrust bis reason- 
ing, even though its fetllacies could not be (as, bowever, 
we trust they bave been) point ed ont We believe that 
the free reason and the individaal conscience, though less 
obtrusive in tbeir pr^ensions, hâve, nevertbeless^ done tbe 
work of interpreting truth and duty to better acceptanoé. 
We find that, though the metbod thos revealed may be 
termed individualism, religion, nevertbeless, bas been 
icmnd to bave a stability which no caj^ice or fancy caH 
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oltange-«eD application to fauiM» condUet wfaich tbe an^- 
iom dcsire pf tbe guiity constieivee is ttnable to, évade 
or modify. We am remember, tbat we are créatures of 
^Ivaneement, and tbat ample time 10 befere «s. With a 
faitbfnl use of thè ligbt, the trolb, and the opportnnkies 
whicfa individnaliem even i» ready to beatow, we see nd 
necassity fer the infalbble guide tbat is tendered iss,— 
assured, tbat, sodaUy, politieallyt aod moraHy, we cad 
prosper if we will, and tbat, if in thèse i^espeets we fail, 
tbe cause lies in the- perren^ty of awt wills, and not in any 
want of trotb to vefbrm, 07 wisdom to guide. o. 0. b. 



Ain!. XXVIIL 
Fear and Lave as Saving^ Agmides. 

Thebb is no passion wbose use is more dbYÎoiss tbait 
that of fear. It is tbe sentind tbat â-od bas plaeed 
witbin os, to watcb tbe approacb of danger ;. and, when 
laitbful to its o^e, its eye is always open, tbat no eneat^ 
Qgiay steal upon us unseen. There i» no period in life 
wbejQ we do not need its watehful eye and warning voiee» 
It is one of tbe principal saf^vmrds of dnldbood as weD 
as of âge. It is this, tbat nciakes us look before wastep, 
and coosider before we act, and iaquire wfaether it is sa£e 
ta prooeed. It is the oause of the caution whiob rendevs; 
i)& so guarded-*r-so; deaîrous to know a man beibre ii^e 
trust him, and to know wbat evil can befal us if wm 
QOgage ia a contemplétted undertaking« 

Wbere fe^ is uaduly active men bave too nmcdi cauw 
tioB»; tbey are timid» desponding, and oonstantly indseadr 
of daogiers that are noerely imaginary. The^ bave noi 
Qonfidtfttce in the best of men ; tbey liave no leeling €3$ 
seeurity in the. roost favored condition ; but doubt and 
anxiety prey upon them unceasingly, destniying dieir 
stjEength and en^gy of charaeter — tfalair hope and cheeic^ 
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fulness. It ^is very différent with a dae degree of fear. 
While that is watehfui, it la not over-anxious ; while it 
never forgets that we occapy a fieid of danger, it remem- 
bers that with proper care the danger may be avoided, 
and thus it créâtes a feeling of security wbich is eqnally 
favorable to enterprise and happiness. 

From thèse views it will be seen, that excessive fear is 
in the highest degree injurions — that it breaks down the 
soûl and crippies its énergies. Were it necessary, we 
could give any number of instances in proof of this ; but 
why need we prove that which is self-evident ? Such 
fear destroys self-possession — robs man of the natural i^e 
of his powers. The pupil while reciting a lesson in 
fear to a stern, austère master, can not do himself 
justice — meroory fails to perform its office — ^reason is con- 
fnsed, and jndgment loses its calmness — and he hésitâtes, 
and stumbles over that which he thoroughly understands. 
This is the natural resuit of undue fear ; it destroys one's 
ability to do what in calm moments he is abundantly able 
to do — renders him weak when he is strong, foolish when 
he is wise. History is crowded with cases, showing how 
reason can be prostrated by fear ; how heaith can be de- 
stroyed, and how life, which was a scène of golden sun- 
shine, may be rendered utterly drear and desolate. 

There is, however, a darker feature in the wastes of 
fear. It has its wretched maniacs who wander amid 
its désolations, without a ray of reason left to guide. 
Thèse wrecks of fear may be found in ail our asylums for 
the insane, cursing and defying the eternal God, against 
whom ail the rébellion of their phrenzied soûls is aroused ; 
and, before thèse homes of mercy were established, thèse 
despairing victiros of fear could be found in the retreatsf 
of solitude or chained in some lonely place like a beast of 
prey. 

What, Ihen, is the true office of fear ? Evidently, the 
office of fear is to prevent wrong, rather than prompt to 
right — to keep from transgression, rather than inspire a 
love of duty. We do not say that it has no influence in 
leading us to virtue ; for, just in proportion as we realize 
the evil of wrong, shall we incline to virtue. There are 
only two paths, and if we refuse the one, we must choose 
the other. Besides, the mind does not remain in a neu- 
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tral State ; and if we make it fear the conséquences of 
disobedienee, we hâve donc not a little towards making 
it acknowiedge the daims of the law. We do not pré- 
tend that it can obtain, in this way, any great moral 
•trengtb, or that, by any snch agency, it can be inspired 
with the higher motives of virlue ; the most that can be 
doue is to change the carrent of its inclinations. We 
ean not, therefore, dispense with fear ; it must be so 
awakened that man shall see the whole resnlt of a sinfîil 
course. The salutary influence hère claimed makes pre* 
eisely the différence between the Universalist view of 
fe^r and the common view. In the one, we see God pun- 
ishing for a good end, and punishing no more than the 
gDod of the universe and the good of the punished re- 
<|mre ; while, in the other, we see him punishing simply 
to torture, and perpetuating that torture interminably for 
the same revengeful object. Therefore, the fear produ* 
ced by preaching the doctrine of infinité wrath can not 
exist in connection with love. And hère lies our chief 
objection to this doctrine,— the only obédience it can pro- 
duce is forced, which in fact is no obédience ; for until 
the heart yielcbs and loves, tbere is no obédience. Prom 
thèse views it will be seen, that the question is not, 
which is the stronger passion, fear or love ; for fear may 
be stronger than love and yet be infinitdy inferior in its 
pow«r for good,-— it may hâve, as we harve seen, strength 
to make melancholy sit upon the soûl Kke an incubas — 
«trength to shatter reason into fragments — strength to 
drive men in the routine of duty, as the slave is driven 
hy the heartless master, and yet be entirely destitute of 
power for good. 

Notwithstanding, then, the admitted agency of fear, 
love alone bas power to reach the heart and to regulate 
the springs of action. AU the ablest theologians admit 
tbis. Says the celebrated Dr. Chalraers: **The atter- 
ance of the words^ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God or 
perish everlastingly, can no more open the shut and 
alienated heart of man than it can open a gâte of iron. 
Maltiply thèse arguments of terror as you may — arm 
tfaem with ten-fotd energy, and make them fall in tbunder 
on the sinner's ears — ^tell him of the Grod of Judgment, 
and manifest to him the firown of Ins angry eoudtenance ; 
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l^y before bim tbe grim aapeot of bis impeoding death^ 
aad spreâd a deeper mantle of despair over tbe va8t field 
of tbat eternity wbicb lies beyond it ; . . • . but where 
amidst ail this shall we find obédience to tbe very fir»t 
and greatest oommandment of the law ? " Very justly 
does he add : ^' You may seek for love to God, tbroiigb«^ 
ûut ail tbe cbambers of bis beart, and seek in vain. Tbe 
maa may be aeting suob reformations as he is driven to, 
and may be clothiog bimself in sucb visible decencies, as 
be feels- bimself compelled to put on, and may be labonng 
away at tbe drudgery of sucb observances as be thinks 
will give bim relief from tbe corrosions of llmt undying 
worm wbicb never ceases to goad bim witb its reproach^ j 
but as to tbe love of God, there is as grim and deter« 
mined an exclusion oi tbis principle as ever — tbat avexme 
to bis beart bas never been unlocked, tbrougb wbicb it 
migbt be made to find it3 way— every former argument^ 
so far from having dissolved tbe barrier, bas only served 
to rivet and to make it more unmovable. And tbe diffi'» 
culty still lies upon us — how are we to deposit in tbe 
beart of man tbe only rigbt principle of obédience to God 
— and to lead bim onward in tbe single way of a pure^ 
and spiritual, and substantial repentance 7 " 

Tbis is a very frank and fuU admission of tbè infinité 
superiority of love over fear. FoUowing out tbe idea^ 
we will briefly présent tbe différent points of tbis supe» 
riority. And, 

1. Love is superior to fear, because it can awaken love*. 
We love God because he first loved us. Sucb is the 
language of tbe Bible, and sucb tbe language of expe-* 
rience. No one can love God till be sees the excellency 
of bis character ; and when be sees tbis, love springs up 
in tbe beart as naturallv as the pJkmt springs from the 
ff round by the action of the sun and rain. We hâve a 
familiar illustration of this in the mother and ber child« 
By her caresses and smiies — ^her kind attentions and 
faithful care, she bas revealed to her child the strong, 
deep and earnest love of her beart ; and tbe resuit is a 
corresponding love in the child— -a love wbicb makes it 
cling to the mother witb the tenacity of life, wbicb makea 
it fiy to her in a moment of danger, and wbicb makes it 
rest in ber arms in ail tbe bliss of perfect security. Love 
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is not the prodact of calcnlation ; it is not created by 
prudential considérations ; and the man who hopes, by 
weighing chances, to awaken it, will find himself laboring 
in vain. 

2. Love is superior to fear, because it takes away the 
désire for evil, and prompts to virtuons conduct. Fear 
may restrain an unsanctified heart, but it can not renovate 
it, while love recréâtes it, and changes it firom a state of 
death to one of life. Love does not lie dormant, bat 
prompts to vigoroos and holy action. It is as itiuch its 
nature to be employed in doing good, as it is the nature 
of the sun to shine, or the flower to émit its fragrance. 
How fully do we see this in the character of God ! To 
commnnicate happiness is the leading purpose of ail bis 

Elans and arrangements ; and to its accomplishment every 
VN he has established lends its influence. What seenis 
connter to this is oniy temporary in duration, and ulti- 
naately contribntes to work ont the elorious designs of 
love ; for, in ail the space occupied by nis omniprésence-^ 
in ail the duration fiiled by his etemity— and in ail the 
movements directed by his omniscience — ^love is présent, 
governing by its benign nature, and achieving the happi* 
ness of created intelligences. 

3. Love is greater than fear, because it finds its highest 
happiness in doing good. Fear hath torment. Those 
forced into acts of obédience, find no pleasure in what 
they do. Study is irksome to the scholar who is driven 
to his books ; ail labor is irksome which we do not love* 
It is the pre-eminent glory of love, that none of its duties 
are irksome. Some Christians talk of the hardship of 
serving God ; the reason is, they do not love him. They 
speak of the path of duty as dreary and dark, but it is 
because love does not cheer it by its light. Love is the 
soul's sunshine, and wherever it reigns, peace takes up 
its abode, and sings its joyous songs. o. a. s. 
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Art. XXIX. 
Literary Notices. 

1. Religion in America ; or, an Account of tbô Origin, Relation to 
the State, and Présent Condition of the Evangelical Churches in thé 
United States. With Notices of the Unevangelical Dénominations. 
By Robert Baird. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1866. 

The XJniversalist must not be prevented from doing justice to 
thîs work as a whole, notwitbstanding tbe disgust be wîll reasonably 
feel on reading what ia said of tbe ** non-evangelical " sects. The 
sectarian conceit wbicb bas prevented tbe autbor from learning tbefact» 
relative to tbe condition of Universalism, and wbicb makes bis allu- 
sions to Universalists any tbing but courteous or even respectfui, 
bas not prevented bim from doing ample justice to tbe parties and 
tenets wbicb be cbaracteriees as ** evangelical," As a wholôy 
Baird 's ** Religion in America" is a work of extraordinary value. 
It îs tbe product of extensive researcb, of unwearied diligencf în 
tbe collecting of faets, and of great pains in tbe assortment and 
arrangement Qf materials. Preacbers in particular will find the 
work of constaut service as a book of référence. We bave long feit 
tbe necessity or a work tbat distinctly, yet with not nnnecessary ful- 
ness, pointed out the peculiarities of tbe several self-styled ** evan- 
gelical" bodies — peculiarities of tbeology, of discipline, and of 
ecclesiastical polity. To the mass of readers, very mucb of tbe con- 
troversy now raging between Presbyterians and Oongreg^tionalîsts, 
îand between Higb and Low Presbyterians, is nnîntelligible, from 
want of a clear appréhension of tbe points of différence between tbe 
Gonflîcting parties. We give tbis as an instance illustrative of the 
service wbicb Mr. Baird's work will rcnder to most readers. Tbe 
^istorical account of tbe orîgin of American Churches and creeds-^ 
of the condition of tbe varions sects at tbe several epochs of Ameri- 
can history — of the relation wbicb bas subsisted between ecclesias- 
tical and State policies — ail give the work a use and an importance, 
wbicb, notwitbstanding its ungenerous and inaccurate allusions tp 
Universalists, extort our praîse and oommendation. s. 

2. Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or, the Conditions 
and Course of the Life of Man. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL.D., Professer of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 
New York. Illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1856. 8vo. pp. 649. 

Tbis work, on the varîed opérations of man's structure, pbysical, 
chemical and vital, embraces several new and note-wortby features — 
VOL. xm. 36 
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some of them making it strikingly dissimilar to any precediog trea- 
tise. It contaîns original fîgares, many of which, represeoting anat- 
omy in its minutest forma, were obtained tjirough the alliance of 
photography and the microscope. Nearly ail tbose copied hâve also 
the BUperior accuracy of the photographie art. Another character- 
istio of the work is, the arrangement of ita chapters under two gên- 
erai heads, Statical Physiology, and Dynamical Physiology, — the 
aothor considering this science as a branch of Nataral Philosophy, 
and henoe employing its termînology. Though this distinction bas 
the merit of novelty, it lacks, as we view it, that of fidelity to 
nature. It is not snffîciently obvions to be real, even on carefnl 
reflection. Still, it bas the advantage of facilitating the more avail- 
able acquirements of the physician, and, if generally adopted by 
physiologists, will answer as a means by which the science may be 
more readily developed. 

Chapter Seventh of Dynamical Physiology îs devoted to Etbnol- 
ogy and the eflfects of physical causes upon the mortal and intellec- 
tual parts of man. It is instructive and entertaining. Ëspecially 
interesting is that portion on the ** intelleotual qualities of nations. 
Tbe author regards the Asiatic mind as essentially syntbetic, that 
ofHhQ European as analytic. ** The history of Europe," be says, 
''whether as regards philosophical, religions, or political affairs, 
bears tbe impress of the analytical mind of the wbite man. In 

Asia, onvall thèse points, they tend to the homogeneous 

With an intellect of this analytical kind, it may be doubtful whetber 
the European conld ever bave spoutaneously entered on the careet 
of civilization. The contact of tbe Asiatic was essential to bîm, as 

giving him the material on wbicb to work Tbe dissector 

must bave bis subject." 

Chapter Eightb, (the tbirty-tbird and last of the volume,) discus- 
ses the thème of ** Sociology,'' as tbe âuthor terms it — that is, man 
in tbe aggregate, in society. " The history of men and of nations," 

be says, ** is only a chapter of physiology Structure, fune- 

tion, and career, are ail inseparably connected." To attain philo- 
sophical views of fauman sociology, it is affirmed, we must include in 
our discussion ail other animal races. ** There cxists a comparative 
sociology, as well as a comparative anatomy and a comparative phy- 
siology." The ideas advanced in illustration and defence of this 
metbod of comparison are very ingénions and striking Whetber 
accepted or rejected, tbe reader will not regret the perusal of them, 
and can not properly denounce as *^absurd," sbould be consider 
erroneouSf *' a doctrine wbicb places under a common point of view 
tbe doings of caterpillars, ants and wasps, witb the high résolves of 
sonates and emperors — wbicb undertakes to consider bow, out of tbe 
most obscure, the most august may proceed." 

We beartily commend tbe volume not only to tbe profesdon, bat 
also to gênerai readers. j. 
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3. A History ofPhilosophy in Epitome, By Dr. Albert Schweglef. 
Translated from the orîgind German by Julius H. Seelye. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. ^ 1856. pp. 365. 

4. Eléments of Logic ; together with an Introductory View of Phi- 
losophy in General, and a Preliminary View of the Reason. By Henry 
P. Tappan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. pp. 467. 

There is a well-founded préjudice against epîtomes of ail sorts. 
Tn a living body thero must be spare room for the free play of the 
muscles and for the undisturbed opérations of the functions of lifb. 
A book of facts, merely — ^feets iivithoat any vital principle Connecting 
and permeating them — is, in most cases, as profitless as it is duU 
and tedious. If, however, epitomes are ùsually such forbidding 
things, Schwegler's '* History of Philosophy in Epitome " is, most 
assuredly, an exception to the gênerai rule. We bave been amazed 
and delighted by a not very hasty examination — amazed at the 
author's soccess in bringing so vast and varied a subject înto so 
imall a compass and înto such distinctness of outline, and delight- 
ed with the génial flow of thoûght which every page inspires. Fol- 
bwîng the usual plan, the author divides ail philosophy into two 
periods, the aneient and the modem ; and, commencing with Thaïes, 
eloses with Hegel. The so-named philosophies of the Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and the mythical period of Greece, he ranks as théologies. 
Thaïes he regards as the first philosopher, properly so termed. 
Especial prominence is gîven to Plato, Aristotle, Eant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel — each of which names represents in some de- 
gree, more or less, an epooh or a tranâtion. Himself a disciple of 
Begel, he is by no means a servile imitator, and in the very outset 
of bis work controverts the Hegelîan assumption relative to what 
muu be the chronological development of philosophy. His Epitome 
wîU bave a value alike to the novice and the proficient. 

Dr. Tappan 's work, " Eléments of Logic, '^ is the counterpart of 
the one just noticed. It is an analytio présentation of that which 
Dr. Sohwegler bas given synthetically. Dr. Tappan bas enlarged 
the field of logic — making it embrace not m^^ly the dedactive pro- 
cesses of obtainîng inferences from promises, but also the laws by 
which first-truths are established — truths which, from the nature of 
the case, can not be inferences — can not bave promises. He shows, 
conclusively, we think, that the method which most treatîses of logic 
pursue, in merely showing how inferences are obtained, is incom- 
plète. The author's account of the several schools of philosophy is 
lucid ; and his statement of the necessity of thèse several schools — 
of their inévitable liistorical connection — bas the charm of novelty, 
and in spite of its technicalities, is not unfrequently éloquent. We 
hâve given the larger work of Mill but a superficial examination ; 
aud will not state with much assurance what, nevertheless, is our 
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impression, that the présent Tolume îs every way its snperior. We 
can bat add, that the tjpographical appearance of the two books we 
hère notice together, is as near faaltless as it woald seem the 
printer's art can make any thing- £• 

5. The Old Régime and the Révolution. By Alexis De Tocque- 
ville. Translated by John Bonner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 344. 

In the préface the author tells us, ^*The French made, in 1789, 
the greatest effort that bas ever been made by any people to sever 
their history into two parts, so to speak, and to tear open a golf 
between their past and their future. In this design, they took the 
greatest care to leave every trace of their past condition behind 
tbem ; they imposed ail kinds of restraints npon themselyes in order 
to be différent from their ancestry; they omitted nothiug whieh 
could disguise them." De Tocqueville assumes, that in this unnat- 
ural attempt the French failed — that, in spite of themselves, the 
roots of the political, religious, and intellectual life, kept imbedded 
in their old régime — the habits, practioes and ideas, which prevailed 
before the Révolution ; and that, in the re-construction of society, 
they made use of the ruins which they affected to leave behind 
them, but from which they could not be detached. Hence, in order 
to appreciate the France that is, we must look at the France that 
was. The ** Old Régime " is, therefore, the explanation of the Rév- 
olution, and of the fbrm and state of society which foUowed it. The 
same piquant, brisk and transparent style, whidî, in a former work, 
bas made De Tocqueville a favorite, is fresh and ^ascinating in this 
highly original and instructive book. e. 

6. Signs of the Times : Letters to Erast Moritz Amt on the Dan- 
gers to Religious Liberty in the Présent St^e of the World. By 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. D., D. C. L., D. PH. Translated 
from the German by Susanna Winkworth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1856. ISmo. pp. 440. 

It is seldom that we are permitted to commend so eamest, so 
rational, and so intelligible a plea in behalf of religious toleration, 
as is contained in thèse letters. Its wholesome suggestions, and its 
eamest warnings in the cause of religious liberty, are more than an 
atonement for its want of artistîc unity — the incorrigible defeot of 
German literature. The epistolary charaoter of the book is, how- 
ever, a partial ezplanation of the want of System in the oollocation 
, of its materials. The author bas bis eye upon the Pfussian Church, 
and npon the dangers with which it is threatened, not only by the 
arts of Jesuitism, but also by the lukewarmness of its avowed 
friends. His spirit is libéral, and in speaking for local claîms of 
reli^^ous liberty, he virtually pleads for charity and toleration the 
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world over. Â lîttle more art would Lave made the bistorical mat- 
ter introdnced in hîs letters moro effeciiTe on English and American 
mînds ; but the évident sinœrity and candor which breafhe in evenr 
paragraph, are, even in point of iittractiveness, more tban a substi- 
tnte for rbetorical ebarms. e. 

7. Kniffhts and their Days. By Dr. Doran. New York: Red- 
field. 1856. 12mo. 479. 

Dr. Doran is an original. He bas bit on an entîrely new metbod 
of writing history. He is not a narrator of consécutive facts, nor is 
he a romancer. He gives us spécimens. In bis Lives of tbe Queens 
of tbe House of Hanover, he opened tbe doors of tbe palace, and 
led us into it, and gave us an opportunity to see royalty as it was. 
"Knigbts and tbeir JDays" is tbe same tbing, onîy knigbts, and 
not queens, are tbe subjects. Tbe same humor, wbicb inade ail bis 
other volumes so fitôcinating, is hère. It loses notbing with âge. 
Ample justice is donc to tbe virtues and vices of cbivalry. The 
autbor is no novice in history. He bas studied tbe past ; and knows 
by wbat standard of ment its peouliarities are to be tested. We 
oommend bis new book as calculated to instruct as well as to 
amuse. B. 

8. Sinaî and Palestine in Connection with their History. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Canon of Canterbury. With Maps 
and Plans. New York: Redfield. 1856. 8vo. pp. 535. 

Some expérience In tbe matter of inquiring into the geographical 
and topographical features of tbe Holy Land, enables us to perçoive, 
almost at a glance, the very great value of this work ; and a carefnl 
examination of its plan and exécution warrants us in saying, that it 
is eminently superior, both as regards contents and metbod, to any 
work on tbe land of tbe Bible heretofore publisbed. Tbe personal 
researches of Dr. Robinson wrought almost a révolution in sacred 
geography. The unwearied pains whereby be sought to acquaint 
himself with tbe topography of Palestine, and tbe almost tedious 
détail with whioh he deseribed every site, and the scrupulous exact- 
ness wbicb characterizes ail bis statements, bave deservedly made 
him a décisive authority when brought into contact with previous 
travellers and writers. But, while justice requires thus mnch to be 
said in his favor, justice also requires us to say, that of ail journal- 
ists he is the least artistio. He narrâtes and describes with clear 
précision, but without a spark of enthusiasm or a stroke of foncy. 
As an authority for référence, his work deserves a place in every 
well-fomisbed Ubrary ; but for continuons reading, it is very like a 
book of logarithms. 

In the work before us, we find the excellencies of Robinson in 
connection with that luoidness of arrangement, liveliness of descrip- 
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tion, and artistio grcmpiog of détails, whkh are neeessary to make 
even tbe most T^uable matter attractive to tbe reader. Stanley 
maj be recommended, as comMning tbe mérita of Bobiasen and 
Steyeos, witbeut tbe dryness of tbe one or the noeagreoess aed îiiao- 
ooracy of tbe otber. He bas beea bimself a traveller in the r^ooa 
be describes. He vîsîted Egypt, Arabia aod Syria, in tbe winter of 
1852 aod tbe spriog of 1853 ; and benee, is tbe last traveller in 
tbe Holy Land wbo bas given tbe public a narrative of researebes 
and observations in tbis région of sacred associations. He annoonoes 
bis plan in bis advertisement : " To bring tbe reeollections of my 
own joaroey to bear on tbis question, (tbe relation wbicb tbe geo- 
grapby of tbe cbosen people sustains to tbeir bistory,) — to p(ûnt ont 
how mucb or bow little tbe Bible gains by beîng seen, so to speak» 
tbrougb tbe eyes of tbe country, or the country by being seen tbrougb 
tbe eyes of tbe Bible— to exbibit the effect of the ' Holy Land ' on 
tbe course of tbe ' Holy Hîstory ' seemed to be a task not hith^to 
fully accomplisbed." 

We must say a word of tbe maps and plans. Tbe peculiar fea- 
ture of thèse is in tbe ooloring, wbicb is ezactiy acoording to the 
eountry tbey represent. Tbe verdure of Gilead and Carmel, tbe 
grey barrenness of '' the hill country of Judea," tbe green border 
of the Jordan, tbe yellow hue of Pbilistia — ail are made distinct 
to the eye. We must add, that accuracy, wbicb was a novelty 
with Bobinson, is a cardinal excellence of tbe maps in tbe work 
DOW under notice. No locality is put down witbout tbe greatest 
€are. Tbe beigbts of the mountains are given ; and, on a single 
map, tbeir relative beigbts and oolor are presented at one view. A 
vocabulary of Hebrew topograpbieal words gîves a very spécial value 
to the book. A fuU index is also appended. 

The mechanical features of tbe work are above ail praise. Mr. 
Bedfield ha^ given us a page that almost rivais the London letter- 
press. In ali respects, **Sinai and Palestine'' is a work of rare 
value. Clergymen, in particular, will find it a constant necessity in 
tbeir libraries. s. 

9. Sermons for the People. By P. D. Huntington, D. D. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. J856. pp. 468. 

We never read a book with a more inapproprîate title. So fiur 
from being ^' Sermons for tbe People,^^ its contents are almost as 
mucb out of tbe reach of the popular appréhension as the discourses 
of Martineau — thougb for a différent reason. Its obsourity, bow- 
ever, is not in tbe deptb of its thought, but in tbe obsourity, not to 
say the unnaturalness of its style. How many of "the people" 
wûl get an idea out of tbe foUowing sentence ? We quote firom 
page 296 : '* The great modem master of that philosopby wbicb 
affects to be most independent of Bevelation, introduces into hia 
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System a principle which, if you only allow ît to play into personal 
as well as abstract relatîoDS, does really suspend every thing on 
Ood's will ; namely, that in ail human mînds tbe sensé of an Infi- 
nité is the necessary condition and oounterpart of a finite conscîons' 
tiess." A year's reading of the transeendentalists may qualîfy one 
to see the point in this statement ; bat for tbe generality of bearers 
and readers it mîght as well be printed in Hebrew. We bave uo* 
ticed that wbile Dr. Huntington's sermon on tbe '*Divînity of 
Christ," is satîsfactory proof to one class that tbe preacber is sonnd 
on tbe Trinity, another class see in it a partîally concealed Sabel- 
lianism ; and still another class find in it a new présentation of tbe 
gênerai subject. When tbe tbeological doc tors are tbus at disagree" 
ment, what can ** the people " dépend upon ? We are free to con- 
fess that in Dr. Hnntington's Sermons we find tbe expression of a 
Btrong moral nature. He speaks tbe language of a rigid conscîen- 
tlousness, by no means, bowever, withont clear indications of that 
conoeit and narrowiiess of judgment which is tbe fréquent accompa^ 
niment of mère conscientiousness. Tbe question is often asked, Is 
Dr. Huntington a Unîtarian? If, as is often alleged, ** indefinîte- 
ness" in tbeology is tbe test of Unitarianism, we do not besîtate to 
Bay that be is tbe model Unitarian. As we read bis Sermons we 
continually stumble on sentences which will bear ail varieties of 
interprétation. The book bas many of the grâces of rhetoric, and is 
tbe product, we doubt not, of a sincère purpose to be useful. It is^ 
however, any thing but a collection of sermons suited to tbe appre- 
henôon and wants of the popular mind. £. 

10. Modem Oreece: a Narrative of a Résidence and Travels in 
that Country ; with Observations on its Antiquities, Literatare, Lan" 
guage, Politics and Religion. By Henry M. Baird, M. A. Illustra ted 
by about sixty Engravings. New York : Harper & Brothers. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 380. 

Notwithstanding this is a book of travel and observation, it bas a 
peculiar merit. It is no extemporaneous production. It bears no 
resemblance to tbe multitude of hasty efifusions thrown off by super- 
ficial and rapid joumalists. Mr. Baird not only travelled in Greece, 
but staid there — staid long enough to appreciate as well as see its 
characteristics. For a year, Athens was bis home, and tbe sites of 
its classio scènes became to him familiar objects. There is a thor- 
oughness and naturalness in bis descriptions which give internai 
évidence of fidelity. We bave also to thank tbe author for the 
information he gives us of the présent condition of Greece^^its man- 
ners, oustoms, politics and religion. To the majority of readers, bis 
statements relative to the advanced state of refinement, learning and 
art in that classio land, will occasion no little surprise, The truth 
b, the glory of the Ancient, obscures the greatness of tbe Modem 
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&re6ce. Were ît not that tbe days of Pericles, Plato and Demos- 
thenes, must rîse up to contrast with every modem advancement, 
Modem Greeee would be familiarly classed among the most civilized 
and intelligent of modem kingdoms. Mr. Baird's book îs a wel- 
come oontnbutioa to car koowle^ of a land ballawed by claâsÎG 
associations. e. 

11. The Sphère of tbe Gospel; or, the Preedoto of the PuMtt 
being a Discourse in Vindication of some Récent Preaching on im- 
portant Moral Questions. By Rev. E. Winchester Reynolds* Buf* 
falot Wanser, M'Kim &. Co. 1856. pp. 19. 

There are many people, botb well-meanîng and îll-meanîng, wbo 
will fînd fanlt with the sentiment^ and positions of this discourse« 
We should like to see an attempt to answer it. The proposition 
that the preacher should àttack sin, in whatever garb it is arrayed, 
is self-evident ; and that sin can not justly escape rebuke by takîng 
the form of political atrocity, is but a speeial statement of the same 
thing. Thîs is the point in the discourse before us. It is an able 
production. Its statements are as clear as crystal, its language is 
forciblc, and its argumentation is conclusive. Timid soûls will cbm* 
plain of the preacher 's imprudence ; and not a few will bave fears 
that the interests of a sect hâve been sacrifioed to the demands of a, 
principle. It will be met with the stereotyped cant, that it mites - 
religion and politics, but no objector will be so rasb as to attempt to 
qonfront it witb argument. b. 

12. Memoirs of Celebrated Oharacters. By Alphonse De Lamar* 
tine, author of the " History of the Girondists. Volume III. New 
York : Harper & Brothers* 1856. 12mo. pp. 323^ 

Another volume from a man eonspîcuous for bis noble sacrifices 
în the cause of liberty, and in bebalf of a country that is unworthy 
of him. In the purest sensé of the term, Lamartine is éloquent ; 
and, whether he writes about William Tell, Madame de Se vigne, 
Milton, the Arab Antur, or Bossuet — ail of whîch names fumish 
thèmes for the présent volume — he shows a knowledge of the human 
heart, and the faculty that spontaneously touches its springs. We 
reoommend this book for its intrinsic merit ; yet the assurance that 
its noble and unfortunate author bas a pecuniary interest in its sale, 
is a peculiar reason for hopîng that its circulation will be propor- 
tioned to its déserta £% 
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Reeent Pabiieations, of A. Tompkios, 

38 & 40 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 

I. 
A BHEAF FROM A PASTOR'B FX&LP. 

^Y BBMRY C. LEONARD. 

This volume coniains thirty-nine sermons, which for tb€Îr practical and con- 
solatory character, presented in a cicar, concise style, wiU rentier it a cheer- 
ful and weicome companlon tiiroughoat onr entire dénomination. Price, $1.00. 

n. 

taAHIOZf LESTER, OR A MOTHER'8 MIBTAKB.^ 

By Miss Minnie S. Davis. Price Seyenty-five Cents. 

It has received tbe most nnqnalified praise from ail sources— which it riohly 
merits. The following from a Paatialist will be read with interest : — 

" Externally, it is qulie a gem. As the aathoress is an acquaintance, we 
might feel some delicacy in speaking of the literary character of the book. Bat 
we shall speak freely. In regard to the t^ed of tne work we cannot utter our 
approval, ezcept to say tbat the auihoress is perfectly fVank about it ; it is to 
save people " from the inflaence of religious fearP The book is altogether a 
bold one. It attacks Ortbodoxy and handles it withoat gloves. " It cnts up 
total " depravily," revivais, and ail the c(mnected instramentalities and infla- 
eaces in a way tbat indicates courage, at any rate. It exalts nature, and advo- 
cates Ûaiversalism in no equivocal manner. We do not mean to give the im- 
pression tbat tbis book is controversial, but didactic, strictly speaking. It is one 
tbat will stir tbe reader and tell wbere it goes. The style is perspicuons, and 
bas a fresbness and vigor which will make tbe book attractive — and tbe man- 
ner in which Miss Davis tells ber stories is sure to fascinate the reader, and give 
tbe work a good run. Hence, we were not surprised to hear of the pressure of 
orders. Th» truth is, both friends and foes mvsi hâve ii. 

On a second reading, tbis book devel<4>e8 a good deal more ingenuity and 
power thau what we disco^rered in our ûrst and hasty perusal, and it may be 
stt down as an able work.** 

m. 

ROSE OF SHARON, 1857. 

Tbe *' Rose of Sharon, for 18^7," just publisbed, is a rich volume, ftlled 
witb articles from our best writers. Tbe plates are unusually fine— engraved 
by W. H. Smiib— and the whole mecbanical work is equal to any former 
issue. We bave no désire to say more. This is tbe 18th volume— the oldest 
and best annual publisbed in tbe country. Price $2.00. 

IV. 

REGISTER FOR 1857^ 

This liiiïe Ànnnal we bave just issued. The calendar pages, bave bcen 
omitted, and ibe space devoted to short, interesting articles. It also contains a 
calendar page and a weekly record. As we bave publisbed a limited édition, 
Chose wbo désire the work sbould send for it at once. 

Cash Prices,— $56.00 per thousand— $7.00 per hundred-^1.00 per dozen— 
iS 1-2 cents single. 

V. 
A SCRIFTURE OATEOHISM, FOR SABBATB 80HOÔLS. 

BY. T. S, KING. 

A question book for Sabbaih Scbools, with answers ail in Bible languagc. It 
is fuli of wîsdom for tbe wise, atid yet so simple that a cbild cannot err in un- 
derslanding ils teacbings. $1.<)0 p^r dozen. 

VI. 

MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN KOORE. 

WITB SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORSBSI^ONDENCB AKD OTHER WBtlINGS. 

BY REV. JOHN G. ADAMS. 
Tbis Work is now ready. It contains a beautiful portrait of tbe subject of 
the Memoir, engraved byH. "W. Smith. Those who bave seen ibe likeness 
proDounce it as good as can be taken, and bis relatives and friends speak of it 
'.ta terms of praise. 

PïttùÈj $U00 plain ) $1.50 in full gilt binding. 
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MEMOIR OF REV. E. M. WOOLLEY; 

WITH A POBTKAIT. 

By his datighter, Mas. P. W. Qillett, Assisted by Rev. A. B. Grosh. 
Rev. E. M. W^Uey, lately deceased, was for twenly years one of lUe most 
talented and faithfal preachers o( Universalism in Central New York, where he 
commenced, and in Michigan, where he closed his ministry. The Memoir 
commences witli his childhood, goes with him tbrongh tbe siruggles of his inter- 
esting yontb, and exhibits him in ail the energy, génial hnmor, and eventful 
labors of his manhood. It is a faithfal Word-painiing of the active life of a 
larj^e-hearted, large-headed man and popular country preacher ; and iherefore, 
an instrnctlve andentertaining work, to please the mind and improve the hearu 
Price, $1.00| plain binding ; S1.&0 fall gilt bindmg. 

VIII. 
THE HOZiY LANB. 

BT OSORGE H. EBIEBSON. 

Oontaining geom^hieal and historical sketches for Snnday Schools^ Bible 
Classses and fanmies. S3.50per dozen. A book for Bible Classes and ihe oldest 
scholars in Sabbath Schools. It is compiled with mach care and researcb, 
and contains an excellent map of Palestine, with an additional one pf the 
ancient city of Jerosalem. It can be used by the Sabbath School as a 
" One-class book." In connection with it, procure a large copy of the Map of 
Palestine, which cûsts $3XK). 

rx. 

THE 8. 8. BTTFERIITTEITDENT'S QUARTEBL7 RECORB BOOK. 

It willy wherever adopted« introdnce order and System, and présent a bird V 
eye view of the condition of the school ^t any moment. 37 1-2 cts. per copy. 

X. 
PAIGE'S COMKENTAR?. 
The Subscriber has just purchased the stéréotype plates, to^ether with the 
copyright, of the Three Volumes of Paige*s Commentary. It is the intention 
of the anthor to continue this work, $.nà the fourth volume will be issued as 
soon as ready. The three volumes already published comprise the Four Gfospels 
with the Acts of the Apostles; as follows: 

Paige's Commentary, VoL I., Matthew and Mark. 
« " " IL, Luke and John. 

« « " m., Acts of Apostles. 

Thèse are bouud in substantial half-leather binding, and are sold at the low 
price of ^1 per volume. They are indispensable to evrevy Universalist in the 
. study of the Scriptures. Libéral discounts to Bible-Classes aud Sabbath-Schools. 
We will send either of them by mail and prepaying postage, on receipt of the 
rctail price in cash or postage-stamps. 

IUU>XES' HEP08IT0R7. 

VOLUME XXV. 

JIbs. e. a. BACON, ÈDrroR.— Mns. N. T. MUNROE, Assistant EnfroH. 
Mrs. C. a. SOULE, Cobresponding Editor. 
A new volume of this periodical commenced Jaly 1856, devoted peculiarîy to 
the interests of woman, as its name and editor ial supervision indicate. 
The new editors say: " We shall use our best endeavors to make it an essen- 
tial résident in every Christian Universalist*» home. We shall strive to pré- 
serve as literary chiaracter, and to make it a pure, high toned exponent of the 
rich truths of our soul-salisfying faith. It will also be an open médium for the 
utt*»ranc of refined, elevated, libéral thoaght, on ail sub^ects interesting lo the 
gênerai ; der.'* — Terms.-^$2.00 per annum, invariably in advance. Ail sub- 
scribers i, 'st commence with the July No. We take no subscribers Ibr less 
than an eridre volume. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of the above, as well as our other publications, will be sent on receipt of 
the relail price— we paying postage. 

Address A. TOMPKINS, 38 ComhiU, Boston. 

WILLIAM A. HALL, PRINTER, S» SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 

'^H'*^ i 
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